Editor  &  Publisher 


What  kind  of  newspaper  do  newlyweds  need? 


Newlyweds.  Everything  ahead  of  them.  So  much 
to  do.  The  house  to  furnish.  New  recipes  to  try. 
Plans  to  make.  Decisions.  Decisions.  D^isions. 

Today’s  young  marrieds  don’t  have  time  to  sift 
through  page  after  page  of  unrelated  facts  to  be 
well  informed.  They  need  a  newspaper  that 
explains.  Clarifies.  Illuminates.  A  paper  that  puts 
news  events  into  sharper  focus,  through  more  alert 
editing,  clearer,  more  meaningful  writing. 

That’s  the  kind  of  newspaper  we  publish  every 
day  here  at  the  Sun-Times.  A  newspaper  that  pre¬ 


sents  significant  news  in  an  organized  way  for 
today’s  busy  people. 

Evidently,  a  lot  of  Chicago  people  like  what 
we’re  doing.  They’re  making  the  Sun -Times  the 
fastest  growing  newspaper  in  town.* 


CHICAGO 

SUN-TIMES 


*No  wonder  so  many  advertisers  are  making  the  Big  Switcheroo  to  Chicago’s  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination.) 


Today's  Newest,  Fastest,  Most 
Versatile  Newspaper  Press... 


SCOTT  brings  you  a  precision-built  press,  years  ahead  in  design 
and  performance,  that  includes  more  than  two  dozen  patentable 
improvements  and  innovations  that  produce  top  quality  black  & 
white  and  color  printing.  □  Safe  press  speeds,  up  to  70,000  PPH 
and  better,  are  made  possible  through  such  improvements  as  heav¬ 
ier  side  framing,  extra  large  journals  on  plate  and  impression 
cylinders,  heavy  duty  pre-loaded  roller  bearings,  wider  gear  fac¬ 
ings,  stronger  gear  teeth,  enclosed  housings,  forced-feed  lubrica¬ 
tion.  □  Cylinders,  rollers,  vertical  drive  shafts,  gears  .  .  .  every 
part  that  contributes  to  the  smooth  operation  of  the  press,  per¬ 
forms  quietly,  without  vibration.  As  a  result,  the  all-new  SCOTT 
Super  Seventy  prints  the  best  looking  newspapers  in  the  nation, 
consistently,  economically  and  dependably.  □  □  □  □  □ 


^  Precision  Plate  and  Impression  Cylin¬ 
ders  iivith  EXTRA  LARGE  journals  (the 
largest  on  any  modern  press)  carried 
in  Preloaded  tapered  Roller  Bearings. 

B  Positive  Impression  Adjustment  by  use 
ot  Eccentric  sleeves,  rotated  by  means 
of  hardened  steel  screws  bearing  on 
hardened  steel  inserts  giving'  rigid 
mounting.  Capped  Frames  facilitate  in¬ 
stallation  and  removal  ot  cylinders. 

C  Lubrication  Manifold  permits  factory 
pre-setting  of  oil  supply  to  bearings 
and  all  points  of  gear  mesh.  This  in¬ 
sures  correct  amount  of  oil  to  each 
area,  provides  abundance  of  lubrica¬ 
tion  to  vital  points. 

D  Extra  thick  (5")  Unit  side  frames  are 
constructed  of  solid  cast  iron  for  maxi¬ 
mum  absorption  of  shock  loads  caused 
by  gutter  margin  impact. 

E  Intermediate  gears  of  special  hardened 
alloy  steel  are  carried  in  antifriction 
bearings  supported  with  outboard  bear¬ 
ings  for  accurate  alignment  and  posi¬ 
tive  gear  mesh  insuring  minimum 
deflection  and  maximum  life. 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


More  and  more  new  industry  is  coming  to  Baltimore.  To  modernize  our  town  in 
keeping  with  this  greater  wealth,  over  1,000  acres  of  "in-town”  Baltimore  is  be¬ 
ing  rebuilt  or  rehabilitated.  Steadily  increasing  payrolls  have  boosted  Baltimore’s 
retail  sales  an  incredible  63.5%  in  14  years.  ■  Baltimore  is  dynamic— business 
is  good— and  the  Sunpapers  reach  the  buyers.  In  one  compact  area,  roughly  the 
ABC  City  Zone,  92%  of  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made.  In  this  same 
area,  the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their  circulation  (402,000  daily  and 
329,000  Sunday)— and  more  than  three  fourths  of  it  is  home  delivered.  ■  This 
"bull's-eye”  is  why  70.8%  of  all  advertising  lineage  in  Baltimore  daily  papers 
is  in  the  Sunpapers.  Yours  will  do  well  there,  too. 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


NatkMial  Rapraaantativas:  Craamar,  Woodufanl,  O’Mara  4>  Ormibaa  Naw  York,  San  Franciaco.  Loa  Angaiaa. 
Chicago,  OatroH,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia  ■  Circulathm  Figuraa:  ABC  PubUahor'a  Statamant  3/31/63 


It  wasn’t  fashionable  in  1929  for  Southern  news* 
papers  to  demand  tough  anti-lynching  laws.  Nobody 
favored  it  but  few  voices  were  raised  in  real  determina¬ 
tion  to  end  barbaric  “justice”. 

THE  VIRGINIAN-PILOT  was  determined.  It 
spoke  out;  it  helped  create  a  climate  for  Virginia’s 
anti-lynching  law  sponsored  by  Governor  (now  Sena¬ 
tor)  Harry  F.  Byrd.  It  received  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1929  for  helping  to  do  that  job. 

Three  decades  later  it  wasn’t  fashionable  in 
Virginia  to  oppose  the  “massive  resistance”  laws 
designed  to  close  down  every  public  school  in  which 
a  negro  child  was  admitt^.  THE  VIRGINIAN - 
PILOT  thought  this  course  to  be  futile  and  disastrous. 

It  said  so,  many  times,  almost  alone.  It  was  severely 
criticized  but  ultimately  its  view  prevailed.  So,  in  1960 
it  was  awarded  another  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Frankly,  most  of  the  PILOT’S  editorials  are  not 
that  controversial.  But  it’s  good  for  any  community  to 
have  an  editorial  page  with  the  ‘guts’  to  win 
unpopularity  contests  occasionally. 

THE  VIRGINIAH-PILOT 
and  LEDGER-STAR 

Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 
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BURNING  ISSUES 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 

27-29 — PNPA  Clatiified  Qinic,  Treadway  Inn,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

27- 30 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  ShorahMi 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

28- 29 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Parttr’ 
House,  Boston. 

29- 30 — Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Des  Moines. 

3 1 -Nov.  2 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Winema  Motor  Hotel,  Klamath  Palls,  Oregon.  ' 

NOVEMBER  " 

6-9 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention.  Triangle  Hotel,  Norfclk,  Va. 

6- 9 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Classified  Advertising  ;;Executivi^. 

Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

7- 8 — Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  University  of  Missourf,  School  of 

Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo.  ' 

8- 9 — Arkansas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Majestic  Hotsi, 

Hot  Springs. 

8- 9 — Arkansas  Associated  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Pino  0uff. 

9 —  United  Press  International  Indiana  Newspaper  Editors,  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

9- 10 — South  Carolina  AP  Nows  Council,  Greenwood. 

10 -  New  Mexico  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Shirtsleeve  Seminar, 
La  Fonda,  Santa  Fe. 

11- 13 — International  Labor  Press  Association,  Park-Sheraton,  N.Y.C. 

12- 16 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Americana  Hotel, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

16 — Florida  Associated  Press  Association,  Americana  Hotel,  Miami  Beach. 

16- 22 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Americana  Hotel,  Bal  Harbour, 
Ha. 

17—  Wisconsin  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Lorraine  Hotel,  Madison. 

17-20 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

20-30-Dec.  I — Rocky  Mountain  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel' 
Hilton,  Denver,  Colo. 

22-23 — ^Wisconsin  AP  newspaper,  radio  and  TV  members,  jointly.  Rad 
Carpet  Inn,  Milwaukee. 

22-23 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  DInkler-Tut-- 
wller  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

22-23 — Northern  Illinois  Editorial  Association,  University  Center,  Northern- 
Illinois  University,  DeKalb,  III. 

24-25— Kansas-Missouri  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Muehlebach  HotaL- 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DECEMBER 

2- 13— American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  University, 

New  York. 

7— North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Burlington,  N.C. 

JANUARY— 1964 

3 —  ^Virginia  Association  Press  newspaper  members.  Rotunda  Club,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

6— North  Carolina  AP  Broadcasters  Association,  High  Point,  N.C. 

6-17 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

17-19 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Las  Cruces, 
New  Mexico. 

20-31 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for 
newspapers  over  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

10-21 — American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York. 

16-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotel 
Monteleone,  New  Orleans,  La. 

24-March  6 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
27-29 — PNPA-Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

MARCH 

9-20 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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He  beams  the  light  of  understanding  on 
"the  unfolding  drama"  of  science 


IRVING  S.  BENGELSDORF,  Ph.D. 

Los  Angeles  Times  Science  Editor 


Not  to  popularize  science,  but  to  stimulate  readers  to  their  own  discovery  of  its  impact  on 
their  lives,  is  the  mission  of  Dr.  Irving  S.  Bengelsdorf,  Los  Angeles  Times  science  editor, 
shown  at  left  above  with  the  electron  microscope  used  in  Caltech's  research  into  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  heredity.  In  a  recent  Times  series  Bengelsdorf  wrote:  “In  the  unfolding  drama  of 
evolution,  the  discovery  that  deoxyribonucleic  acid  (DNA)  is  the  basis  for  all  heredity  must  rank 
as  one  of  the  greater  news  stories  of  history... This  wondrous  chemical  carries  the  complete 
genetic  codes  to  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  almost  3  billion  humans— no  two  exactly  alike." 

Always  with  clarity,  and  often  with  easy  wit.  Dr.  Bengelsdorf  guides  Times  readers  to 
the  widening  perimeters  of  all  the  sciences.  A  Ph.D.  in  chemistry,  his  background  includes 
advanced  studies  at  Caltech,  a  faculty  term  at  UCLA  and  key  research  positions  in  the 
chemical  and  electronics  industries.  His  scholar's  affection  for  languages  and  the  humani¬ 
ties  adds  depth  to  his  lively  discussions  of  science,  its  applications  and  goals. 

Irving  Bengelsdorf  is  outstanding  as  a  reporter  who  is  doing  things,  going  places  in  his 
field.  His  job  is  to  help  readers  to  know  and  understand,  a  task  to  which  his  remarkable 
talent,  ability  and  perception  are  skillfully  applied  every  day. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
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Represented  Nattonally  by:  Cresmer.  Woodward.  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc. 
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Newspapers 
Purpose 


. . .  and  the  strength  of  their  purpose  and  vision  was  recognized 
again  this  year  when  the  Rockford  Register-Republic  and 
Rockford  Morning  Star  brought  a  DOUBLE  measure  of  fame 
to  the  city  at  the  top  in  Illinois.  Winners  of  six  previous  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  ANNUAL  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
NEWS  CONTESTS,  these  newspapers  captured  BOTH  TOP 
awards  for  '63  —  first  place  for  The  Register-Republic,  second 
place  for  The  Morning  Star.  Just  as  the  citation  says: 

.  .  the  unusual  circumstance  of  newspapers  from 
the  same  city  and  the  same  publishing  corporation 
finishing  first  and  second  occurred.  Both  newspapers 
were  cited  for  stories  printed  in  terse,  picturesque 
language  happily  lacking  in  the  gobbledegook  of 
some  governmental  news  sources. 

Day  in  and  day  out  these  newspapers  fulfill  their  obligation 
to  their  readers  in  preserving  freedom  of  the  press  — no/  to 
win  prizes,  but  to  inform  with  straightforward,  easily  read 
reporting  and  bright,  concise  editing.  See  for  yourself.  Ask  for 
a  copy  today. 

REMARKABLE  ROCKFORD’S  AWARD-WINNING  NEWSPAPERS 

ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

Borkf^rb 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 

Part  of  Triple  Newspaper  Markets 
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iK  if  if  'k  'k  'k 

The  lively  arts  are  really  lively  as  presented  by  two  new 
newspaper  magazines — Panorama  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  (Jan.  12)  and  New  York  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
(Sept.  22).  The  Adult  Education  Council  of  Greater  Chicago 
is  giving  the  Chicago  Daily  News  one  of  its  1%3  awards  on 
the  basis  of  Panorama’s  “lively  and  exciting  contribution  in 
the  field  of  letters,  sustaining  and  strengthening  this  news¬ 
paper’s  tradition  in  the  world  of  ideas.”  Columnist  George 
Frazier,  Boston  Herald,  recently  praised  “muscular  and  mettle¬ 
some”  Panorama:  “It  is  as  enlightened  and  rowdily  uninhibited 
a  newspaper  supplement  as  is  published  in  this  country’.”  Herbert 
Kogan  is  the  editor  of  Panorama  and  Sheldon  Zalaznick  is 
editor  of  the  new  New  York,  a  general  magazine  that  also 
covers  the  lively  arts:  Theater,  movies,  music,  art,  dance,  records, 
television. 


Make  That  Correction 
or 

To  Err  Is  Erroneous 

To  write  what’s  right  is  right. 

To  write  of  wrongs  is  right. 

But  writing  wrong 
Does  not  belong 

So  right  the  wrong  you  write. 

— A1  (roodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— Publisher  Walter  Burroughs,  Costa  Mesa  (Calif.)  Orange 
Coast  Daily  Pilot,  and  national  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
was  given  honorary  wings  and  a  halo  by  150  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Orange  Coast’s  “guardian  angel  of  the  year”  for 
assisting  the  organizations.  .  .  .  Sports  Editor  Bill  Lee,  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant,  instructed  his  staff:  “If  any  of  you  are  on  the 
phone  and  hear  a  couple  of  football  coaches  talking — hang  up.” 

.  .  .  Variety  reports  Metro  is  readying  for  camera  work  on 
“Quick,  Before  It  Melts,”  a  comedy  by  Philip  Benjamin,  New 
York  Times  reporter.  .  .  .  Syndicated  columnist  Hy  Gardner 
reports:  “Rolfe  Neill,  youthful  publisher-editor  of  the  Miami 
Beach  Sun  since  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Knight  interests,  has 
this  inspirational  reminder  to  staffers  tacked  to  the  wall  of 
his  office:  ‘Our  Mission:  To  Make  the  Sun  Rise.’”  .  .  .  The 
rod  and  gun  editor  of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register,  t 
received  an  airmail  letter  stamped:  “Via  Wild  Goose  Mail.”  I 
.  .  .  Alfred  Russell,  “Lines  and  Linage”  columnist.  New  York  £ 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  after  two  days  away  from  his  desk, 
found  his  mail  weighed  22  pounds,  most  of  it  publicity  hand-  | 
outs. 

— Heady  heads:  “Skunk  Sniff's,  Stores  Senses  Scent  Sales”  und  ^ 
“They  Talked  And  Talked  And  Talked”— /Veto  London  (Conn.) 
Day;  “Show  Skill  To  Get  Fill  A  Skilly  Still”— Chirago  Tribune 
(skilly  means  gruel);  “K  Equals  Strikeout:  K-K-K-K-K-K-K-K-K- 
K-K-K-K-K-K-oufax!” — Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal;  “Dodgers: 

So  What  Else  Is  New?” — Chicago's  American  (second  day  angle 
written  by  Ed  Schneider,  who  happens  to  be  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association;  “Watt!  First  Kate 
Cut  In  533  Years”— -ITag/n’ngton  (D.C.)  Daily  News;  “‘War’  Is  A 
Three-Letter  Word— Mud” — Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen;  “Put  Your 
Shirttails  In,  Principal  Pants” — Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
Netvs. 

“Pressies,”  cousins  of  those  Tom  Swifties,  have  been  making  the  rounds, 
such  as  “I’m  Trotter  from  the  Globe,”  “I’m  Weary  of  the  World,”  “I’m 
Brown  from  the  Sun,”  “I’m  Cutt  from  the  Blade,”  and  “I’m  Justice  from 
the  Tribune.”  Columnist  Bill  Ryan,  Hartford  Times  suggests  a  few  on 
Connecticut  newspapers:  “I’m  Kennedy  of  the  Republican.  I’m  Knight 
of  the  Day.  I’m  L.  P.  from  the  Record.  I’m  Kane  of  the  Citizen.  I’m  Cider 
from  the  Press.  I’m  All  from  the  American.  I’m  Board  of  the  Bulletin,  it 
Tm  Class  of  the  Hour.  I’m  Pillar  from  the  Post.  I’m  Hark  of  the  Herald.  I 
I’m  Swift  of  the  Courier.  I’m  Bush  of  the  Courant.  I’m  Easy  of  the  I 
Times.”  I 
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reach  ’em  with  UNYT 


2nd  largest  newspaper  coverage  in  N.Y. 


If  yoN’re  out  to  put  your  dollars  whoro  they  count  most  in  the  N.Y.  markot,  put  UNYT  on  your  schedule.  Get  the  facts  from  Moloney, Regan  A  Schniitt. 


editorial 

ABC’s  50th  Year 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  now  observing  its  50th  year  stands 
as  living  jiroof  of  the  integrity  of  auditetl  net  paid  circulation 
figures  in  an  era  when  projected  ratings  of  other  media  have  hecome 
suspect. 

The  vitality  of  the  “net  paid”  concept  as  prtxtf  of  audience  interest 
may  l>e  measured  hy  the  ABC^  membership  list  which  is  now  at  an 
all  time  high.  Among  .S,951  members  are  included  717  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  59  local  advertisers,  289  advertising  agencies,  1,302  daily 
news|)a|Xirs.  813  weekly  newspapers.  This  trinity  of  interest  among 
advertisers,  agencies  and  publishers  produces  the  .\BC  reports  con¬ 
taining  factual  and  verifiable  audience  figtires  for  print  media. 

One  of  the  long  standing  rules  of  ABC]  has  permitted  publishers 
to  sell  their  product  at  a  price  50%  below  the  regular  sidiscription 
price.  The  device  is  used  in  circidation  promotion  drives  particidarly 
in  the  magazine  field,  but  sometimes  in  the  newspaper  field. 

.\t  the  annual  ABC]  meeting  C]hicago  this  week  the  newspaper  di¬ 
vision  asked  the  board  of  directors  to  study  the  advisability  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  50%  provision  to  70%  or  75%  or  higher  which 
would  eliminate  some  of  the  practices  whereby  newspajiers  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  expand  their  circulations  offer  a  few  weeks  free  sersice  for  a 
six  or  eight  week  stibscription.  The  proposal  concerned  only  the 
newspa|)er  side  of  ABC]  and  the  vote  was  by  no  means  unanimous. 

We  lielieve  that  what  is  gocxl  for  the  newspaper  business  if  it  is 
found  to  be  a  good  move  is  also  gtHid  for  the  magazine  business  and 
business  magazines,  etc.  The  circulation  cut-rating  practice  is  wide¬ 
spread  among  national  magazines.  If  ABC]  is  going  to  continue  to 
stand  for  the  principle  of  audited  net  paid  circtilation  then  any  change 
in  the  rules  pertaining  to  pricing  should  be  applied  to  all. 

Small  Paper  Research 

WE  heartily  recommend  to  all  newspapers,  particularly  the  smaller 
dailies  in  non-metro}>olitan  areas,  the  atidience  survey  techniques 
recently  developed  by  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  demonstrated  as  practical  by  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press. 

The  American  .\ssociation  of  .\dvertising  Agencies  has  projmsed 
“Recommended  Standard  Breakdowns  for  Demographic  C]haracteris- 
tics  in  Surveys  of  Consumer  Media  Audiences,”  which  means  standard¬ 
ized  information  in  the  areas  of  reader  age,  income,  education,  occupa¬ 
tion,  sex,  etc. 

Now  almost  any  newspaper  of  any  size  can  inexpensively  provide 
accurate  demographic  information  about  their  aiulience  by  using  the 
telephone  surv’ey  techniques  as  devised  by  the  .\ANR  Research  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Self-Improvement 

Tt  IS  frequently  charged  that  newspapers  make  very  little  effort  toward 
self-improvement.  As  with  most  such  criticisms  of  the  newspaper 
business  there  is  very  little  basis  in  fact  for  the  assertion. 

Probably  the  most  important  self-improvement  program  for  the 
newspajier  business  is  the  American  Press  Institute  seminar.  More  than 
600  newspapers  have  sent  3,439  newspapermen  to  participate  in  these 
two-week  seminars  at  no  little  cost  to  themselves.  These  men  spend 
hours  in  exhaustive  critical  examination  of  their  own  newspapers  and 
trying  to  learn  from  others  how  to  produce  a  better  product. 

We  agree  with  Montgomery  Curtis,  director  of  API,  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  improvement  in  quality  of  American  newspapers  in  the 
last  10  to  20  years  and  this  trend  will  continue. 


Oh  that  my  tvords  were  now  written!  I 
(th  that  they  were  printed  in  a  htHtk!  That  I 
they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  I 
leatl  in  the  rock  forever!— Joh,  XI \;  23,  A 
24.  t 
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Harry  B.  Mulllnix,  Grant  Biddle,  Advertising 
Representatives:  360  North  Michigan  Ave. 
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San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
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vertising  Representative;  85  Post  St,  Garfield 
1-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Adver¬ 
tising  Representative,  1901  West  8  St.  Hub¬ 
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Dunlap,  Box  3063,  Santa  Ana.  California. 
642-7383. 
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MIRROR,  MIRROR  ON  THE  WALL  . . . 
Crook,  Newsday,  Garden  City,  Long  Island 

AM)  I  DON’T  AGREE  WITH 
YOUR  EDITORIALS  WHICH  I 
NEVER  READ 

Believe  me.  My  dear  Editor, 

I  find  your  newspaper  a  Imre. 

It's  Biased,  poorly  put  together. 

And  always  misses  on  the  weather. 

The  comic  pages  are  not  funny 

And  all  those  ads — they  cost  me  money! 

You  have  too  many  world  reports. 

Why  don't  you  give  more  space  to  sports? 

Please  print  more  news  by  local  staff-ers 
And  banish  so-called  paragraphers. 

Society  I’d  do  without. 

But  that’s  not  what  my  gripe’s  about: 

Your  paper  boy,  I  must  complain, 

Has  passed  me  up  today  again. 

Forgetting  the  delivery 
And  ruining  my  day  for  me. 

Harold  Coffin 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 


COUNCILMAN 

A  few  years  ago,  you  carried  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  on  a  frustrated  small  town 
editor  in  the  midwest  who  had  failed  on 
three  occasions  to  be  elected  to  the  city 
council. 

At  the  time.  I  was  in  the  same  position, 
and  frustrated,  too.  Today,  everything  is 
changed.  On  Monday,  Oct.  7  1  was  elected 
a  selectman,  running  as  an  Independent. 

In  my  previous  attempts  to  gain  a  seat 
on  the  local  council,  1  had  run  in  19.S7  as 
an  Independent;  in  1959  with  Republican 
support;  in  1961  with  Democrat  support; 
and  this  year  as  an  Independent. 

I  wound  up  in  fifth  place  with  a  draw 
of  1,425  votes,  not  bad  with  no  backing 
whatsoever.  The  top  man  drew  1.910  while 
the  seventh  place  finisher  had  1.243. 

Not  to  blow  my  own  born,  but  in  the  day 
preceding  the  election  numerous  people 
came  up  to  me  and  gave  the  opinion  that 
they  couldn’t  see  how  a  man  in  my  posi¬ 
tion  could  exist  with  so  many  friends. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  the  fact  that 
a  charter  revision  about  a  year  ago  elimi¬ 
nated  any  compensation  for  councilmen. 
Prior  to  that  there  was  an  annual  salary 
of  $400. 

Maybe  they  elected  me  because  they 
didn’t  think  I  was  worth  anything. 

Anyway,  maybe  my  midwestern  friend 
might  be  interested  to  learn  that  persever¬ 
ance  pays  off,  but  not  in  money. 

Robert  J.  McCarthy 

City  Editor, 

Winsted  (Conn.)  Evening  Citizen. 

*  *  * 

RESPONSIBILITY 

Tbe  Chautauqua  Press  Club  is  a  group 
which  consists  of  representatives  from 
Chautauqua  County  (N.  Y.)  newspapers, 
publicity  offices  and  radio  stations.  It  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1962. 

For  quite  a  while  we  couldn’t  figure  out 
why  we  were  organized.  But  by  that  time 
we  had  developed  an  affinity  to  each  other 
and  we  just  kept  on  meeting.  Then  we  be¬ 
gan  to  get  some  speakers  in  because  from 
our  mutual  experience  in  covering  other 
people’s  meetings  we  noticed  that  is  what 
other  clubs  do. 

After  a  few  speakers  we  began  to  get 
the  picture.  We  were  an  organization  or¬ 
ganized,  hopefully,  to  MEET  OUR  RE- 
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WE  HAVE  A  HIGH  NATIONAL  GROWTH  Syndicates  . 

RATE.  DON'T  WORRY— I’LL  CATCH  UP'  Shop  Talk  . 

Valtman,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  Weekly  Editor  . . . 
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SPONSIBILITY.  All  the  speakers  said 
this,  along  with  some  worthwhile  things 
about  their  own  fields.  They  outlined  the 
problems  of  their  business,  related  their 
business  to  tbe  press,  and  then  outlined 
OUR  RE.SPONSIBILITY. 

We  wouldn’t  have  any  problems  now  if 
we  could  just  get  one  other  thing  settled. 
Hardly  anyone  writes  up  our  meetings  in 
the  paper  or  talks  about  them  on  the  radio. 
As  a  press  group  we  take  very  few  notes; 
unless  the  speaker  or  the  topic  is  “off  the 
record’’  as  we  say  in  our  business.  Once 
we  turned  a  foursome  of  local  mayors  loose 
on  each  other  and  on  us.  telling  them  what 
they  said  would  be  off  the  record.  We  all 
took  notes  at  this  session  and  still  have 
them  in  our  notebooks. 

Tbe  most  illustrious  speaker  we  have  had 
was  Norris  Paxton,  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  Bureau  in  .Albany.  He  said  point¬ 
edly,  “Gentlemen,  you  can  quote  me,  the 
(Governor  (Rockefeller)  is  a  genius  at 
making  wrong  decisions  . . .’’  But  of  course 
nobody  quoted  him. 

We  listened  to  two  local  politicians. 
They  talked  about  their  business  as  politi¬ 
cians  and  lawyers  and  outlined  OUR  RE¬ 
SPONSIBILITIES  to  us.  They  said  some 
important  and  fearless  things  which  they 
no  doubt  think  will  be  quoted.  They  won’t. 
We  are  too  busy  meeting  our  aforemen¬ 
tioned  responsibilities. 

Joyce  Ferris  Swan 
W^estfield  (N.Y.)  Republican. 


Short  Takes 

Headlines : 

Parents  Announce  Wedding  Plans 
— Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram 

m 

Demorats  Say 
Sen.  Goldwater 
Is  Reactionist 
— Bristol  (Conn.)  Press 

• 

Beautification  Rites  Slated 
For  St.  Francis’  Unit  Founder 
— Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Journal 

• 

Padding  Of  Bust  Is  Not  Checked 
— Alamogordo  (N.  M.)  Daily  News 

• 

Santa  Rosa  Volunteer  Firemen 
Have  Grown  From  Horse  Drawn 
Cart  To  Most  Modern  In  State 
— Santa  Rosa  (N.  M.)  News 


*The  New  York  Times  is  the  contemporary  history 
of  our  day  and  times  and  is  as  nearly  infallible  as 
human  intellect  and  judgment  can  make  it. 

In  the  newsroom  and  the  business  office, 
it  is  the  reference  authority— the  guide  to  truth 
and  the  wellspring  to  informed  opinion. 

Truly,  it  is  the  newspaperman's  newspaper." 

Clayton  G.  Horn,  Executive  Editor.  Canton  (Ohio)  Repository 
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Eilitors  Discuss  Objective 
Coverage  of  Racial  Crisis 


Story  of  Integration  Progress 
One  for  Both  North  and  South 


Ity  (ieralfl  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

Complexities  of  reporting  “the 
biggest  news  story  of  1963”  — 
racial  integration  —  got  a  thor¬ 
ough  airing  along  with  some 
caustic  commentary  about  cov¬ 
erage  at  the  annual  Conference 
of  United  Press  International 
Editors  and  Publishers  here  last 
weekend. 

In  a  lively  session  moderated 
by  Thomas  L.  Boardman,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times,  editors  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  de¬ 
scribed  coverage  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  the  “Negro  revolution”  and 
fielded  some  fiery  questions  fol¬ 
lowing  their  remarks. 

Robert  M.  Hitt  Jr.,  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  Post,  said  he  had 
made  the  trip  to  Chicago  to  ask : 
“Are  the  lofty  ideals  of  objec¬ 
tive  journalism  being  applied  to 
the  race  relations  story  by  the 
American  press?” 

Objeclivity  ‘Ouslicd’ 

He  claimed  the  racial  story 
is  not  a  regional  story  and  the 
South  has  never  held  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  on  the  problem,  though 
“countless  readers  of  non-South- 
em  newspapers  have  long  been 
led  to  believe  that  violence  can¬ 
not  be  racial  unless  it  carries 
a  Southern  dateline.” 

Mr.  Hitt  said  there  were 
countless  instances  involving  the 
racial  story  when  objective  jour- 
•  nalism  “has  been  crushed  to 
earth,  deliberately,  and,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  with  malice  aforethought.” 

He  accused  the  New  York 
press  of  allowing  prejudices  to 
show  shamefully  in  their  cru¬ 
sade  to  wipe  bias  from  the  face 
of  America. 

His  opinion  was  that  objec¬ 
tivity  is  making  a  “weak  rally 
among  some  of  the  prime  offend¬ 
ers  who  have  been  forced  to 
admit  somewhat  reluctantly  that 
the  race  problem  does  not  stop 
at  the  magnolia  line.” 

“I  attribute  this  not  to  a 
stirring  of  non-Southern  jour¬ 
nalistic  consciences  but  to  the 
fact  that  racial  violence  and 


civil  disobedience  have  spread 
from  the  land  of  mint  juleps  and 
wool  hats  to  the  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  area  north  of  Virginia 
and  west  of  Little  Rock. 

“Even  the  New  York  Times 
and  Herald  Tribune  have  shown 
signs  of  impatience  with  illegal 
mobbery.  As  long  as  violence 
was  hemmed  in  by  the  Mason- 
Dixon,  these  great  voices 
shouted  out  encouragement  to 
the  demonstrators.  But  when 
the  .sounds  of  mass  sit-ins  and 
lie-downs  seeped  through  the 
cracks  in  Manhattan’s  ivory 
towers,  both  the  Times  and  the 
Herald  Tribune  did  a  double 
take  and  whispered  softly,  ‘hold, 
enough.’ 

“With  all  that,  it  appears  to 
me  still  that  police  dogs  sn^rl 
only  in  Birmingham  and 
mounted  policemen  charge  into 
crowds  of  helpless  people  only 
in  Louisiana,  though  it  is  a  fact 
that  police  dogs  and  mounted 
police  have  been  pressed  into 
seiwice  in  New  York,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  other  points  where 
racial  prejudice  has  been  out¬ 
lawed  for  generations.” 

Some  Pictures  ‘Unavailable’ 

Mr.  Hitt  said  that  in  Aug.  2 
his  paper  received  a  story  out 
of  Chicago  saying  police  dogs 
had  been  sent  to  the  scene  of  a 
racial  outbreak.  WTien  the  Post’s 
wire  service  (AP)  was  asked 
for  pictures  the  message  came 
back  “Pix  of  police  dogs  at 
scene  of  racial  disturbance  un¬ 
available.”  The  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened  earlier  in  the  summer 
during  a  racial  outburst  in 
Harlem,  he  said. 

This  left  Mr.  Hitt  somewhat 
aghast,  he  said,  and  he  “couldn’t 
help  recalling”  that  a  regiment 
of  cameramen  “happened  to  be 
at  the  right  spot  at  precisely 
the  right  time  in  Birmingham 
when  a  police  dog  grabbed  a 
Negro  boy  by  the  arm. 

“The  South  has  racial  prob¬ 
lems  which  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  easy  solution,”  he  said. 


“The  whole  nation  now  shares 
these  problems  and  I  do  not 
think  solutions  will  come  in 
Chicago  or  New  York  or  any¬ 
where  else  if  the  press  does  not 
return  to  some  degree  of  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  quit  trying  to  in¬ 
flame  race  against  race,  section 
against  section.” 

James  H.  Gray,  Albany  (Ga.) 
Herald,  which  was  the  starting 
point  of  what  he  termed  “the 
Negro  revolution  in  the  United 
States,”  said  UPI  violated  the 
cardinal  tenet  of  good  journal¬ 
ism  —  of  checking  and  double¬ 
checking  to  gain  the  facts. 

More  Ewnly  Reported 

He  said  the  service  relied  on 
information  it  received  from  an 
unemployed  radio  announcer  and 
this  was  “reporting  in  its  poor¬ 
est  sense.” 

“It  is  not  to  UPI’s  credit  that 
AP  did  not  do  much  better  with 
the  same  set  of  circumstances, 
but  at  least  AP  did  telephone 
newspapermen  in  Albany  to 
check  the  reports.” 

He  said  both  services  have  re¬ 
covered  from  this  shaky  start 
in  coverage  of  racial  news  and 
as  a  result  such  stories  are  now 
more  evenly  reported.  He  added 
that  there  never  was  any  real 
hostility  in  Albany  except  that 
generated  by  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  the  South¬ 
ern  Christian  Leadership  Con¬ 
ference,  Student  Non-Violent 
Coordinating  Committee,  CORE 
and  other  groups. 

A1  Neuharth,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle,  went  into 
this  phase  further. 

He  outlined  how  a  CORE  or 
NAACP  representative  calls  a 
city  desk  or  editorial  room  to 
report  that  a  sit-in  demonstra¬ 
tion  will  be  staged  at  a  local 
lunch  counter  at  2  p.m.  and  re¬ 
quests  that  a  photographer  be 
sent.  If  the  photographer  is  not 
on  hand  at  the  appointed  hour, 
the  sit-in  is  postponed  until  the 
photographer  arrives. 

In  Publicity  Trap 

Mr.  Neuharth  said  he  believes 
most  editors  and  publishers  have 
become  aware  of  this  publicity 
trap  and  are  taking  measures 
to  avoid  it.  “But  the  extremists 
are  still  getting  away  with  it  in 
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many  instances  even  now  in  the 
North  and  the  South,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Neuharth  said  he  experi¬ 
enced  these  instances  on  papers 
where  he  has  worked  in  Florida, 
Michigan  and  New  York  State. 

“When  we  respond  automati¬ 
cally  to  such  calls,”  he  asked 
“are  we  covering  the  news,  or 
are  we  helping  to  promote  it?” 

He  called  such  tactics  “mis¬ 
management”  of  the  news  and 
failure  to  differentiate  between 
the  legitimate  and  the  contrived. 
He  said  wire  services  must 
share  the  blame  with  local  news¬ 
men  lK)th  in  the  North  and 
South. 

He  .said  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  balancing  daily 
stories  of  turmoil  and  violence 
in  racial  news  with  success 
stories  they  could  find.  In  stories 
and  pictures,  Gannett  papers 
have  told  where  and  how  whites 
and  Negroes  are  living  and 
learning,  working  and  playing 
peacefully  and  often  happily, 
side  by  side. 

(Many  newspapers  around  the 
country  have  run  such  stories 
and  a  lot  have  run  series  ex¬ 
tending  over  one  or  two  weeks.) 

Tlie  Northern  Slory 

Bower  Hawthorne,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  said  he  thought  the  wire 
service  coverage  of  the  integra¬ 
tion  story  has  been  “generally 
good,”  but  he  was  afraid  “north¬ 
ern  editors  aren’t  pushing  the 
wire  services,  and  ourselves, 
hard  enough  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  economic  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  Negroes  in  our  northern 
cities  and  of  the  stubborn  re¬ 
sistance  of  many  northern 
whites  to  real  integration  of 
Negroes  in  housing,  jobs,  etc.” 

H.  Roger  Tatarian,  UPI  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  said  the  racial 
story  has  been  difficult  to  cover 
and  there  have  been  some  slips. 
“We  get  tips  from  many  sources 
and  feel  an  obligation  to  follow 
them  up,”  he  said. 

He  admitted  that  Albany  may 
well  have  been  “a  shaky  start” 
but  UPI  has  learned  to  “sit  back 
and  try  to  figure  out  what  is 
really  g’oing  on,  to  find  out  what 
the  real  situation  is.  A  UPI 
staffer  has  been  doing  this  al¬ 
most  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  he 
said. 

Answering  a  question  from 
the  floor,  Mr.  Gray  said  the 
minute  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King  came  to  Albany  “a  wall 
of  resentment  began  developing 
and  the  situation  is  worse  now 
than  before  he  got  there.” 

He  said  King  failed  in  Albany 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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because  of  the  common  sense 
used  by  the  white  and  colored 
people. 

Stating  there  is  “more  phony 
projfress  in  New  York  than  in 
any  other  city.  Turner  Catledpe, 
New  York  Timm,  aske^i:  “.4re 
we  reportinp:  this  in  the  South 
and  the  North?” 

Also:  “Is  integration  wanted 
any  more  in  New  York  or  in 
Minneapolis  than  it  is  in  the 
South?” 

Mr.  Hawthorne  said  the  num¬ 
erical  story  is  different  in  the 
North,  but  the  progress  will  be 
even  more  difficult  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Catledge  asked  if  the  re¬ 
development  programs  are  being 
followed  up  that  have  been 
started,  and  how  well  are  the 
Negroes  being  integrated  into 
daily  life? 

Mr.  Boardman  said  racial 
problems  are  relative  according 
to  the  locality  of  the  newspaper. 

Use  of  ‘Negro’  Decried 

Lucille  Bluford,  Kansan  City 
Call,  a  Negro  weekly,  com¬ 
plained  that  during  the  Oxford, 
Miss.,  situation  stories  described 
James  Meredith  as  “Negro 
James  Meredith,  as  if  it  w'ere  a 
part  of  his  name.” 

Mr.  Tatarian  replied  that  the 
fact  James  Meredith  was  a  Ne¬ 
gro  was  considered  the  heart  of 
the  situation  in  Oxford. 

She  asked  Mr.  Gray  about  the 
Albany  “invasion”  by  Negroes 
if  the  city’s  percentage  of  Ne¬ 
groes  to  whites  is  48  to  52  per¬ 
cent,  “don’t  the  Negroes  have 
the  right  to  claim  Albany  as 
their  city  too?” 

Mr.  Gray  insisted  the  Albany 
case  was  an  invasion,  adding 
that  when  King  came  there  he 
“didn’t  even  acquire  a  parade 
permit,  then  proceeded  to  march 
on  the  streets.  He  didn’t  ask  the 
city  commission  for  anything 
but  proceeded  to  make  demands. 
He  told  people  how  to  run  their 
businesses.” 

Mr.  Hitt  remarked  that  in 
Charleston  “w’e  aren’t  as  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  race  situation 
in  1963  as  we  were  in  1955.” 

Robert  W.  Chandler,  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin,  said  he  had 
recently  visited  four  southern 
newspapers  and  was  “amazed” 
at  the  determination  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  cover  the  story  “with  a 
degree  of  objectivity  I  could 
not  complain  about.” 

Victor  Barnett,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune,  said  he  thought  news¬ 
papers  were  giving  lots  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  skirmishes  and  battles 
but  not  enough  to  the  integra¬ 
tion  war.  He  asked  for  a  broader 
view  in  reporting  developments. 


Viet  IS  am  ISews  Cartel 
Charge  Called  Untrue 

Criticism  by  American  news 
magazines  of  reporters  covering 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam  is  unjusti¬ 
fied  in  the  case  of  United  Press 
International’s  Neil  Sheehan,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Thomas  R.  Curran. 

Answering  a  question  by  A1 
Romm,  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 

Times  Herald-Record,  as  to  the 
validity  of  magazine  carping, 
Mr.  Curran  declared: 

“Speaking  for  our  man,  Neil 
Sheehan,  I  consider  him  terrific 
and  he  has  the  respect  of  every¬ 
one  at  this  table.  He’s  energetic, 
enterprising  and  fiercely  com¬ 
petitive.” 

Concerning  charges  that  Viet 
Nam  correspondents  consort  too 
much,  Mr.  Curran  said  he 
doubted  whether  Mr.  Sheehan 
even  knows  the  Associated  Press 
man  in  Saigon. 

“He  certainly  is  not  any  kind 
of  a  guy  who  would  help  the 
opposition,”  Mr.  Curran  de¬ 
clared.  “Why,  he  even  has  a 
bedroom  in  the  back  of  the  UPI 
bureau  in  Saigon  so  he  can  an¬ 
swer  the  phone  anytime  of  night. 
He  has  the  good  reporter’s 
knack  of  being  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time. 

“Once  he  was  riding  a  taxi¬ 
cab  on  some  kind  of  mission  and 
his  cab  encountered  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  autos  on  the  way  to  a 
Buddhist  pagoda.  Sheehan  had 
the  cab  swing  into  the  parade 
line  and  he  witnessed  one  of  the 
raids  on  a  Buddhist  temple. 

“I’m  certain  there  is  no  news 
cartel  in  Viet  Nam  despite  what 
Time  magazine  claims.” 

Some  questioners  were  of  the 
opinion  that  early  reporting 
from  Saigon  was  sometimes 
“careless”  and  in  other  cases 
“not  good.” 

There  also  was  criticism  of 


PANEL  at  1963  Conference  of 
UPI  Editors  and  Publishers  in  Chi-  In  this  second  category,  he 
cago  included:  Left  to  right,  seat-  said,  there  has  been  a  “quiet 
ed — Earl  Johnson.  UPI  editor;  Al  revolution”  in  the  UPI  service 
Neuharth,  Gannett  N^spapers;  several  years.  He 

A-  drew  attention  to  the  World  ; 
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Lardman,  Indianapolis  Times;  service,  tailored  for  . 

James  H.  Gray.  Albanay  (Ga.)  Sunday  newspapers,  which  has  ; 

Herald;  Robert  W.  Chandler.  Bend  received  a  fine  reception  from  : 

(Ore.)  Bulletin;  and  Bower  Haw-  editors.  Interpretive  and  special 
thorne,  Minneapolis  Star  and  dispatches  have  been  stepped  up 

Tribune.  and  special  features  and  col-  : 

umns  provided  for  the  morning;  | 
the  reporting  from  Algeria  and  and  afternoon  papers. 

Morocco.  Joe  W.  Morgan,  UPI  “I  think  it  fair  to  say  there 
foreign  editor,  said  the  press  is  no  shortage  of  quality  mate- 
was  stymied  by  inability  to  get  rial  to  supplement  the  basic  spot 
reporters  to  the  front  on  either  news  report,”  Mr.  Tatarian  said, 
side.  Mr.  Morgan,  explaining  the 

R.  L.  Miller,  Battle  Creek  various  hookups  for  gathering 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  &  News,  said  foreign  news  said  that  each  day 
he  believed  middle  east  coverage  in  New  York  close  to  90,000 
is  weak  and  that  penetration  to  words  are  received  from  Europe 
the  inside  of  events  there  has  and  Africa,  up  to  50,000  from 
not  been  “very  deep  nor  solid.”  Asia,  about  12,000  from  South 
James  F.  Cox  Jr.,  Springfield  America,  and,  when  the  General 
(Ill.)  State  Journal  &  Register,  Assembly  is  in  session,  close  to 
felt  that  wire  services  don’t  30,000  words  via  leased  wire 
have  a  proper  understanding  of  from  the  United  Nations, 
the  changing  urban  picture,  and  The  problem  is  to  select  the 
Turner  Catledge,  New  York  right  40,000  words,  or  so,  that 
Times,  called  for  a  daily  run-  are  distributed  daily  through- 
down  of  what  the  top  issues  be-  out  the  United  States, 
fore  Congress  are  all  about  as  Julius  Frandsen,  UPI  Wash- 
a  guide  to  editors  in  handling  ington  manager,  spoke  of  a  third 
Washington  news.  dimension  in  UPI  Washington 

,  coverage  —  the  local  story  — 

(Jualiiy  Maierial  the  Washington  story  that  is  of 

Roger  Tatarian,  UPI  execu-  special  interest  to  individual 
tive  editor,  said  UPI  has  two  cities  and  states.  This  service, 
principal  assignments :  coverage  be  said,  is  an  extension  of  “your 
of  the  news  wherever  it  hap-  paper’s  city  desk.” 
pens;  encircling  of  the  spot  He  asked  for  a  “little  more 
news  from  different  directions,  patience  than  you  would  like  to 
It  is  UPI’s  job,  he  said,  to  an-  exercise.  Sometimes  it  takes 
ticipate  news  by  reporting  longer  than  seems  credible  to 
trends  and  tendencies  as  they  ferret  out  the  particular  infor- 
occur,  to  dig  deeply  into  the  niation  desired.” 
news  to  find  the  significance  “Contrary  to  a  widespread 
that  may  be  submerged;  and  to  notion,”  Mr.  Frandsen  observed, 
follow  up  news  in  a  systematic  “most  news  in  Washington 
manner  to  report  its  actual  or  doesn’t  come  in  handouts.” 
likely  consequences  as  time  goes  (Continued  on  page  59) 
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They  Listened  While  Menfolk  Talked  Shop 


AT  UPl  EDITORS’  CONFERENCE— Left  to  right:  Mrs.  John  Scott. 
Shtlbyville  (Ind.)  Newt,*  Mrs.  Edgar  Elfstrom,  Fullerton  (Calif.)  News 
and  Tribune;  and  Mrs.  Clarence  B.  Brown,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News 
Journal. 


Mrs.  Ray  Snapp,  Bedford  (Ind.) 
Times  Mail. 


Mrs.  Robert  F.  Greenaway,  DeKalb 
(III.)  Chronicle. 


Mrs.  Stewart  Riley,  Bedford  (Ind.) 
Times  Mail. 


Mrs.  R.  Victor  Dix,  Wooster  (Ohio) 
Record. 


Mrs.  L.  H.  Fitipatrick,  Madison 
(Wis.)  State  Journal. 


Mrs.  Len  Small,  Kankakee  (III.) 
Daily  Journal. 


Mrs.  Rodton  L.  Riggs,  Ames  (Iowa)  Mrs.  Robert  L,  Woods,  Springfield 

Daily  Tribune.  (HI*)  State  Journal. 
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Tight  Subscription 
Rule  Asked  In  ABC 


Chicago 

A  debate  of  cut-price  sub¬ 
scriptions  marked  the  meeting 
of  the  newspaper  division  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  here  Oct.  23. 

J.  Millard  Cain,  circulation 
director  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News,  argued  for  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  ABC  regulation 
that  newspapers  must  retain  at 
least  half  of  their  subscription 
price. 

The  group  approved  a  motion 
to  have  a  study  group  investi¬ 
gate  the  problem. 

Mr,  Cain  declared  it  was  time 
the  industry  examined  its  “an- 
tequated  rules”  that  could  result 
in  ruination  of  the  business.  He 
proposed  that  the  50  percent 
requirement  be  eliminated  or  be 
adjusted  to  75  or  90  percent. 

“Newspaper  s,”  he  said, 
“should  be  sold  on  their  merits 
not  at  cut  rate  prices.  ABC 
calls  for  a  basic  subscription 
price  and  then  reduces  that 
price  by  50  percent.  The  cost 
of  promotion  circulation  is  high 
enough  without  reducing  the  re¬ 
tail  price.” 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  and  Tribune,  an 
ABC  director,  noted  that  the 
50  percent  qualification  has  been 
a  bureau  regulation  since  1914. 

Mr.  Tynan  said  he  felt  the  50 
percent  rule  is  paid  sampling 
which  is  controlled  and  prefer¬ 
able  to  “tin  cup”  selling. 

Ray  Rest,  circulation  director, 
Toledo  Blade  and  Times,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Mr.  Cain,  said  revenue 
“is  most  important  to  us  and 
once  you  cut  rates  you  have  to 
re-buy  the  customers  all  over 
again  at  50  percent.” 

He  called  the  50  percent  rate 
a  cancerous  growth  which  if  not 
stopped  will  put  you  at  the 
mercy  of  some  unmerciful  pub¬ 
lishers  in  another  area.  He  said 
the  postoffice  has  raised  its 
standards  in  this  respect  to  65 
percent  and  that  newspapers 
should  raise  their  rates. 

Subscribers  in  some  instances 
are  getting  a  year’s  delivery 
service  and  paying  only  for 
eight  months  through  taking  the 
paper  on  a  four  months  basis 
for  the  price  of  two  months  and 
“they’re  buying  our  business 
over  and  over  agrain,”  according 
to  G.  R.  Kershaw,  circulation 
director,  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch.  He  said  his  newspaper 
has  reduced  its  price  to  sub¬ 
scribers  “simply  because  our 
competition  forces  us  to.” 

A  proposal  that  motor  route 
circulation  be  tallied  according 


to  the  post  office  address  of  sub¬ 
scribers  was  kept  under  study. 

William  Todd,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune, 
said  it  was  a  reasonable  request 
and  that  advertisers,  without  it, 
are  not  getting  a  clear  picture 
of  where  circulation  is  going. 

Harold  Shugard,  associate 
publisher,  St.  Paul,  (Minn.,)  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  and  Dispatch,  argued 
that  there  needs  to  be  a  rule  to 
“avoid  embarrassment  of  the 
ABC  staff,”  which  now  regu¬ 
lates  motor  route  identification 
oy  directive. 

(Jeorge  Hicks,  circulation 
director,  Columbus,  (Ohio),  Dis¬ 
patch,  said  the  question  should 
be  approached  with  caution  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tendency  of  courts 
to  rule  that  dealers  or  truckers 
on  motor  routes  ai-e  employes 
of  the  newspapers. 

Others  argued  that  breaking 
down  motor  routes  to  post  office 
addresses  in  rural  areas  would 
be  too  costly. 

The  newspaper  division  re¬ 
nominated  these  directors : 

Lester  A.  Walker,  Fremont 
(Neb.)  Tribune,  John  J.  Shin- 
ners,  Hartford  (Wis.)  Times 
Press,  and  Charles  H.  Peters, 
(Montreal)  Gazette. 

Ratings  and  (xnnpulcrs 

Chairman  Robert  W.  Boggs, 
of  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  told  the 
annual  membership  meeting  that 
ABC  must  decide  whether  it 
should  enlarge  its  operations 
into  the  field  of  auditing  the 
validity  of  advertising  measure¬ 
ment  procedures.  He  said  he 
didn’t  believe  ABC  should  get 
involved  in  research  or  surveys. 

Attendance  was  reported  the 
largest  in  ABC’s  history.  Sev¬ 
eral  speakers  touched  on  the 
growing  use  of  computers  by 
advertising  agencies.  The  con¬ 
sensus  was  that  computers  can 
shortcut  many  agency  functions 
but  they  fall  short  on  making 
qualitative  media  decisions. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ANPA  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  declared  that  un¬ 
qualified  use  of  broadcast  rat¬ 
ings  had  penalized  newspapers. 
Some  agencies,  he  said,  had  the 
erroneous  notion  that  news¬ 
papers  have  a  higher  cost  per 
thousand  than  television  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  available 
research  indicates  that  news¬ 
papers  are  highly  competitive  in 
their  cost  efficiency. 

Kenneth  Laird  of  Tatham- 
Laird,  Chicago-based  agency, 
was  elected  chairman  for  next 
year. 


Amory  H.  Bradford 


Bradford  Joins 
Scripps-Howard 
As  Ferree’s  Aide 

Amory  H.  Bradford,  formerly 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  business  manager  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Mark  Ferree  is  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Scripps-How¬ 
ard. 

Mr.  Bradford,  51,  will  join  the 
Scripps  -  How’ard  organization 
Jan.  1  after  completing  several 
projects  for  the  International 
Program  of  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion.  He  has  been  a  consultant 
in  connection  with  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  work  abroad  in  the  fields 
of  city  planning  and  manage¬ 
ment  training. 

“We  are  pleased  at  Amory 
Bradford’s  decision  to  join 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers,” 
said  Mr.  Ferree.  “By  virtue  of 
his  distinguished  business 
achievements  and  high  personal 
standing  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  other  important 
allied  fields  we  believe  he  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  participate 
in  the  management  of  this  con¬ 
cern.” 

Mr.  Bradford  spent  16  years 
with  the  New  York  Times,  which 
he  joined  in  1947  as  assistant 
to  the  publisher.  He  became  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company  in  1954,  a  member  of 
its  Board  of  Directors  in  1955, 
vicepresident  and  business  man¬ 
ager  in  1957,  and  general  man¬ 
ager  in  1960, 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
City  from  1959-1961,  when  all 
union  contracts  were  settled 
amicably,  and  he  headed  the 
publishers’  committee  in  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  before  and  during 
the  newspaper  strike  which 
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Some  Mirror 
Folk  Settle 
In  New  Jobs 

Smiles  and  tears  were  re¬ 
flected  this  week  in  New  York’s 
broken  Mirror. 

Out  of  the  shattered  pieces 
came  official  word  from  the 
Hearst  Corporation  that  “sev¬ 
eral  attempts”  were  made  before 
Oct.  15  to  sell  its  name,  good¬ 
will  and  other  assets  to  others 
than  the  New  York  News. 

Silence  of  Hearst  and  News 
executives  regarding  the  closing 
of  the  39-year-old  tabloid  was 
attributed  to  the  fact  it  was 
being  investigated  by  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy. 

On  Sunday  Oct.  27  the  final 
banquet  of  the  Mirror’s  Youth 
Welfare  Fund  is  being  held  at 
the  New  York  Hilton.  During 
the  years  since  the  program 
was  founded  more  than  20  years 
ago  by  Hinson  Stiles,  the  Mir¬ 
ror’s  last  managing  editor,  from 
$65,000  to  $125,000  had  been 
raised  each  year  to  finance  30 
character  building  events,  such 
as  an  international  Youth  Fo- 
I’um,  concerts,  and  art  exhibits. 
Mr.  Stiles  said  he  is  moving  to 
Florida. 

14(M)  Displaced 

Charles  B.  McCabe,  publisher, 
W.  M.  Thomson,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Glenn  Neville,  editor, 
were  busy  trying  to  find  jobs 
for  Mirror  personnel. 

“Among  the  1400  employed  on 
the  Mirror  are  some  exception¬ 
ally  devoted  persons  whose  tal¬ 
ents  and  skills  cover  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  circulation,  clerical  and 
creative  activities,”  Mr.  McCabe 
declared,  announcing  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  employment  bureau. 
“As  members  of  the  smallest, 
most  highly  concentrated  news¬ 
paper  staff  in  New  York,  they 
have  been  consistently  called 
upon  for  extraordinary  effort 
and  performance.” 

James  Baysinger,  personnel 
director  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bureau,  said  upwards  of  200  job 
opportunities  had  been  received 
and  “quite  a  few”  people  had 
been  placed. 

{Continued  on  page  61) 


lasted  from  Dec.  8,  1962  until 
April  1,  1963. 

Mr.  Bradford  resigned  from 
the  Times  on  June  19,  1963, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  its 
publisher,  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos. 

Since  leaving  the  Times,  Mr. 
Bradford  has  been  active  in  the 
$5,000,000  capital  funds  drive 
of  Yale  Law  School,  of  which  he 
is  a  graduate. 
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Computers’  Capacity 
Awes  Guild  Officers 


Oftlfors  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  and  Delegates 
to  tl  le  Pennsylvania-Ohio-Indi- 
ana  Guild  Council  caught  a  first¬ 
hand  glimpse  of  the  power  of 
automation  here  recently  when 
RCA’s  Cleveland  branch  demon- 
stratc<l  its  301  computer  to  the 
group. 

Altliough  awe  and  respect  for 
the  comjjuter  lingered  through¬ 
out  the  three-hour  demonstra¬ 
tion,  Guildsmen  asked:  How 
many  types  of  jobs  can  it  do? 
How  economical  is  it  in  various 
uses?  How  fast  can  one  be  in¬ 
stalled?  How  readily  can  em¬ 
ployes  be  retrained  to  operate  a 
computer?  How  many  people 
lose  jobs  due  to  computer  auto¬ 
mation  ? 

The  inquisitive  atmosphere 
hardened  into  a  subjective  ap¬ 
proach  the  next  day  when  the 
union  officials  met  in  business 
session. 

“Zero  should  represent  the 
number  of  Guildsmen  who  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  automa¬ 
tion,”  declared  William  Blatz, 
ANG  director  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining. 

“We  are  not  thinking  in  terms 
of  getting  control  of  jobs  that 
would  replace  Teletype  opera¬ 
tion,”  he  stated.  “We  are  in¬ 
terested  in  protecting  our  own 
members  in  their  present  normal 
functions  and  in  jobs  that  would 
replace  their  present  normal 
functions.” 

Potential  Savings 

Mr.  Blatz  noted  that  the 
guild’s  position  extends  to  its 
business  office  members  as  well 
as  to  newsroom  employes.  The 
same  RCA  301  that  does  the 
payroll  and  billing  can  run  line¬ 
casting  machines  from  punched 
tape,  automatically  justified  and 
hyphenated. 

Richard  Pritchard,  of  RCA’s 
Electronic  Data  Processing  sec¬ 
tion,  stressed  that  a  computer 
is  economically  justified  in  most 
plants  on  the  basis  of  its  type¬ 
setting  savings  alone.  A  unit 
can  be  leased  for  $2,000  a 
month. 

“Newspapers  can’t  afford 
computers  just  for  accounting,” 
he  said.  “Where  they  can  really 
save  money  is  in  justifying  and 
hyphenating.  It  takes  only  two 
or  three  hours  a  day  for  the 
typesetting.  The  rest  of  the  time 
it  could  be  used  for  accounting 
or  other  business  purposes. 
Then,  it’s  like  getting  the  ac¬ 
counting  free.” 

Mr.  Pritchard  said  a  301  could 


typesetting  pur¬ 
poses  and  put  into  operation  in 
a  few  weeks.  He  .said  program¬ 
ming  for  business  data  proc¬ 
essing  could  take  from  6  to  15 
months. 

Mr.  Blatz  .said  Guild  officials 
would  .step  up  research  and 
seminars  on  automation  and 
locals  could  soon  expect  model 
contract  clauses  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  employes. 

“Publishers  who  agree  to  at¬ 
trition — letting  the  staff  reduce 
itself  by  employes  retiring,  quit¬ 
ting  or  dying — are  wise,”  Mr. 
Blatz  declared. 

He  also  said  local  Guilds  need 
a  guarantee  of  substantial 
notice  —  six  months  or  more  — 
that  a  computer  is  on  its  way. 

Other  areas  due  for  exami¬ 
nation,  Mr.  Blatz  stated,  are; 

Maintaining  income  for  people 
who  are  shifted  in  jobs. 

Retaining  employes,  including 
specification  on  who  should  be 
retrained  for  what  jobs. 

Elimination  of  contract 
clauses  that  prevent  arbitration. 

Arthur  Rosenstock,  of  the 
New  York  Post,  president  of 
ANG,  added,  the  guild  “might 
have  to  fight  for  lowering  of  the 
l)ension  year  and  a  share  of 
management  savings.” 

Four  Jobs  Per  Machine 

Mr.  Blatz  took  the  minimum 
$2,000  monthly  lease  figure  to 
explain  that  publishers  using 
such  a  unit  for  typesetting 
would  have  to  save  $24,000  an¬ 
nually  to  afford  it. 

“The  average  yearly  earnings 
of  operators  are  $6,760,”  Mr. 
Blatz  said.  “This  means  the  ma¬ 
chine  would  pay  for  itself  if  it 
knocked  out  only  four  jobs.” 

Mr.  Blatz  added  that  most 
linecasting  machines  can  set  750 
lines  of  type  an  hour  and  the 
newer  ones  set  850,  but  most 
operators  turn  out  170  to  200 
lines  an  hour.  “In  other  words,” 
he  said,  “the  machines  are  loaf¬ 
ing.  They  can  set  four  times  as 
much.  They  easily  have  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  handle  the  increased 
flow  of  justified  tape. 

“The  publisher  faced  with 
buying  new  machines  would 
have  to  buy  only  one  for  every 
four  or  five  he  now  has,  and  this 
also  would  require  less  floor 
space. 

“In  other  words,  the  publish¬ 
ers  stand  to  gain  tremendously. 
They  should  be  able  to  reduce 
their  composing  room  operations 
by  two-thirds,  accoi^ing  to 
RCA’s  figures.” 

Mr.  Blatz  said  computers  can 
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punch  enough  tape  in  75  seconds 
to  do  an  hour’s  work.  In  one 
hour,  a  computer  could  punch 
the  tape  to  set  240  columns  of 
type — 30  full  size  news  tapes. 

Mr.  Blatz  also  cited  how  a 
small  daily  newspaper  brought 
a  computer  into  its  business 
office  consisting  of  five  people 
and  made  it  pay  by  .sub-leasing 
it  to  others. 

The  Guild’s  executive  Board 
voted  to  instruct  all  locals  to  ob¬ 
tain  clauses  in  future  contracts 


prohibiting  dismissals  caused  by 
automation. 

“The  locals  must  insist  on 
keeping  current  employes  on 
the  payroll,”  the  board’s  state¬ 
ment  said.  “They  should  also 
demand  some  share  in  the  in¬ 
creased  productivity  to  be 
reaped.” 

The  board  also  said  pension 
contributions  by  employers 
should  be  negotiated  as  pen¬ 
sions  and  not  as  a  diversion  to 
wage  increases. 


40%  GAIN  IN  OUTPUT 

Computer  Typesetting 
Begun  at  Miami  Herald 


Miami 

A  group  of  80  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  descended  Thursday, 
Oct.  24,  by  way  of  a  charter^ 
jet  flight,  on  the  Miami  Herald 
for  a  demonstration  of  an  IBM 
1620  computer  and  a  tour  of  the 
Knight  Newspaper’s  new  plant. 

Installation  of  the  general 
purpose  computer,  for  immedi¬ 
ate  use  in  line  justification  and 
hyphenation  and  later  applica¬ 
tion  to  other  production  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  functions,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  president,  James  L.  Knight. 
IBM  sponsored  the  inspection 
tour. 

The  machine,  which  has  been 
tested  in  operation  at  the  Her¬ 
ald,  has  attained  a  better  than 
98%  first  choice  dictionary  ac¬ 
curacy  in  hyphenation. 

How  much  time  is  saved  by 
hyphenating  and  justifying  type 
with  a  computer,  rather  than 
manually  on  the  tape  punch 
keyboard? 

Output  Doubled 

Under  controlled  test  condi¬ 
tions,  Herald  studies  show  an 
increase  of  up  to  twice  the  out¬ 
put,  depending  upon  the  opera¬ 
tor,  with  a  reduced  error  factor. 
A  40%  increase  in  output  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

All  TTS  operators  who  are 
proficient  in  the  normal  method 
of  justifying  for  the  Herald’s 
conventional  tape  equipment, 
will  be  kept  on  the  payroll  and 
they  will  continue  to  punch  a 
predetermined  amount  of  manu¬ 
ally-justified  tape  in  order  to 
maintain  skill. 

At  present  the  computer  is 
used  for  8-point  type,  which  the 
Herald  uses  for  most  of  its  edi¬ 
torial  matter.  It  allows  for  the 
paper’s  style  of  bold  faced  por¬ 
tions  and  type  beside  half-col¬ 
umn  cuts. 

The  program  is  applicable  to 
classified  type  and  other  sizes 
and  styles. 

The  1620  computer  has  a  40  K 


(40,000  characters)  memory  and 
a  1906  buffer  in  addition  to  the 
basic  computer  console  and  type¬ 
writer.  The  buffer  allows  the 
machine  to  perform  two  func¬ 
tions  at  once,  rather  than  in  se¬ 
quence,  of  reading,  computing 
and  punching  the  hyphenated 
and  justified  tape.  It  also  en¬ 
ables  the  Herald  at  some  future 
date  to  adapt  its  equipment  to 
a  “closed  loop”  system,  where¬ 
by  the  tape  from  the  Teletype¬ 
setter  keyboard  feeds  directly 
into  the  computer  and  the  signal 
to  the  linecasting  machines  is 
transmitted  directly  from  it.  The 
buffer  will  also  allow  for  t3rpe 
size  and  style  changes  and  can 
select  the  machines  to  receive 
different  copy. 

The  Herald  is  ordering  its 
high-speed  type  readers  and 
tape  punchers  two  at  a  time. 
And,  when  its  new  1460  IBM 
computer,  recently  ordered  for 
the  Herald’s  Data  Processing 
Department,  is  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  next  August,  it,  too,  can 
act  as  a  backstop  —  for  the 
computer  operation  of  the  1620. 

• 

Work  Responsibility 
Row  Stops  Presses 

Detroit 

A  dispute  over  pressmen’s 
duties  shut  down  the  Detroit 
News  on  Monday,  Oct.  21.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  crew  voted 
early  Oct.  24  to  remain  off  their 
jobs  and  they  asked  for  assist¬ 
ance  from  government  media¬ 
tors.  The  pressmen  ignored  an 
order  from  the  local  union  presi¬ 
dent  to  return  to  work. 

The  Detroit  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  said  the 
stoppage  developed  when  man¬ 
agement  stood  firm  on  its  de¬ 
mand  that  individual  pressmen 
be  held  responsible  for  work 
performance.  The  union  insisted 
that  supervisors  share  in  the 
responsibilities  of  making  page 
changes  during  press  runs. 
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CHOATE.  AKERSOIN  STAY 

Civic  Leaders  to  Vote 
Boston  Papers’  Stock 


Boston 

The  largest  block  of  minority 
stock  in  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  Corp.  —  about  63,000 
shares  —  has  been  placed  in  a 
voting  trust  for  the  next  five 
years. 

An  announcement  of  this  ac¬ 
tion  followed  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  Oct.  18  when 
George  E.  Akerson  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Robert  B. 
Choate,  who  w'as  named  chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Akerson,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Herald 
and  the  Traveler,  also  was  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher,  succeeding 
Mr.  Choate. 

Garfinkle  NanicM  TruMecs 

Notice  was  filed  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  Oct.  22  that  Henry  Garfin¬ 
kle,  president  of  American  News 
Company,  had  put  all  of  his 
Herald-Traveler  stock  interests 
in  an  irrevocable  voting  trust. 

Mr.  Garfinkle  designated  these 
trustees:  Dr.  Abram  Sachar, 
president  of  Brandeis  Univer¬ 
sity;  Dr.  Herbert  Adams,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lahey  Clinic;  and 
John  Fulham,  president  of  the 
Boston  Fish  Pier. 

The  voting  trust  agreement 
is  open-ended  so  that  if  any  ad¬ 
ditional  shares  are  acquired  by 
Mr.  Garfinkle  they  will  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  trust. 

Mr.  Garfinkle,  whose  direct 
and  beneficial  holdings  were  said 
to  represent  a  little  more  than 
12%  of  the  outstanding  shares 
of  the  company,  issued  this 
statement : 

“My  purpose  in  setting  up  the 
voting  trust  is  to  make  it  abso¬ 
lutely  clear  that  my  sole  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Herald  Traveler  Cor¬ 
poration  was  in  seeing  the  cor¬ 
poration  prosper  and  grow  and 
continue  to  serve  the  public.” 

Puts  Rumors  to  Rest 

The  Herald  said  the  election 
of  Messrs.  Choate  and  Akerson 
to  new  positions  “officially  put 
to  rest  rumors  that  an  outside 
group  was  bidding  for  control 
of  the  newspaper  publishing 
firm.” 

Rumors  that  interests  repre¬ 
senting  S.  I.  Newhouse  or  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  were  buying  up 
Herald  Traveler  stock  were 
printed  by  Springfield  (Mass.) 
newspapers.  Copies  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  contained  the  stories,  with 
information  taken  from  FCC 
files,  were  distributed  widely  to 


Herald  Traveler  advertisers  and 
others  doing  business  with  the 
Boston  newspapers. 

The  Herald  .stated: 

“The  election  of  Mr.  Choate 
and  Mr.  Akerson  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  key  executive  positions 
was  in  direct  contradiction  to 
widely  circulated  rumors,  some 
of  which  had  been  printed,  which 
claimed  that  a  new  management 
was  due  to  take  over  the  pub- 
li.shing  firm. 

“Boston’s  business  and  bank¬ 
ing  community  for  several 
months  had  been  buzzing  with 
rumors  about  the  Herald  Tra¬ 
veler.  Now  that  it  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  that  there  will  be  no 
shift  in  management,  we  can 
settle  down  to  the  business  of 
putting  out  the  city’s  best  news¬ 
papers.” 

AcquisiliutiH  in  Past  Year 

The  FCC  files  for  WHDH 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Herald 
Traveler,  showed  an  increase  in 
holdings  by  Greater  Boston  Dis¬ 
tributors  Inc.,  a  company  which 
Mr.  Garfinkle  controls,  since  last 
Fall.  Herald  Traveler  common 
stock  is  traded  over  the  counter. 

Mr.  Choate  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  WHDH  Inc.  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary,  and  as  chair¬ 
man  will  continue  to  be  active 
at  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Choate,  65,  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Herald-Tra¬ 
veler  Corp.  for  more  than  40 
years.  As  chairman  he  succeeds 
the  late  Sidney  W.  Winslow  Jr., 
who  died  July  14,  1963. 

After  receiving  a  war  certifi¬ 
cate  from  Harvard  in  1920,  Mr. 
Choate  became  a  reporter  on  the 
Herald  city  staff,  then  became 
its  Washingd^n  correspondent, 
serving  in  that  capacity  for  six 
years.  He  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Herald  from  1929  to  1939 
and  was  named  publisher  of  the 
Herald  Traveler  Corp.  in  1940. 
He  was  elected  president  on 
March  15,  1950  when  Mr.  Win¬ 
slow,  who  had  been  president, 
was  elected  chairman. 

Mr.  Choate  has  served  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

Former  Ad  Dire<‘lor 

Mr.  Akerson,  45,  has  served 
as  assistant  publisher  for  the 
past  four  years  and  has  been 
a  director  since  Feb.  17,  1961. 
He  was  advertising  director 
from  Jan.  1,  1957  to  Jan.  11, 
1960.  Prior  to  that,  he  had 
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served  as  an  assistant  to  the 
publisher. 

Mr.  Akerson  began  in  news¬ 
paper  work  while  attending 
Harvard  and  was  a  Herald- 
Traveler  reporter,  rew-rite  man 
and  assistant  city  editor.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1939  at  Harvard  and  entered 
the  Air  Force  in  1940.  He  served 
in  the  Eastern  Flying  Training 
Command  before  going  overseas 
as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Operations  of  the  315th  Bomb. 
Wing. 

He  was  awarded  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Flying  Cross  for  pilot¬ 
ing  the  B-29  which  flew  non¬ 
stop  from  Japan  to  Washington 
in  November,  1945,  at  that  time 
the  longest  non-stop  flight  on 
record.  After  the  war,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Herald-Traveler 
Corp. 

• 

Editor  Is  Treasurer 
Of  Kansas  City  Star 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Walter  Johannes,  treasurer  of 
the  Kanms  City  Star,  has  re¬ 
tired  after  48  years  on  the  pa¬ 
per. 

John  W.  Colt,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  became  treasurer  and  the 
directors  named  Oscar  G.  Erick¬ 
son  assistant  treasurer  and  con¬ 
troller.  The  Star’s  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  Ben  B.  Schifman,  also  an 
assistant  treasurer,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  investment  manager. 

• 

Sulzberger  Plaza 
At  Columbia  U. 

A  landscaped  walkway  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  has  been 
named  the  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger  Plaza.  It  is  between  the 
new  Law  School  and  Johnson 
Hall,  women’s  dormitory.  Mr. 
Sulzberger,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  New  York  Times, 
graduated  from  Columbia  in 
1913  and  served  as  a  trustee  of 
the  University  from  1944  to 
1959.  He  is  now  a  trustee  emeri¬ 
tus,  with  an  honorary  LL.D. 
degree. 


Alabama  Sale 


Study  Stops 
Liquor  Ads 

The  Alabama  Alcoholic  Bev¬ 
erage  Control  Board,  which  has 
offices  in  the  state  capital  of 
Montgomery,  has  orderf“d  all 
liquor  advertising  scheduled  for 
newspapers  in  Jefferson  County 
stopped.  Most  seriously  affected 
by  this  embargo  are  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Post-Herald  and  the 
Birmingham  News. 

Herman  Whisnant,  assistant 
administrator  of  the  Board,  told 
E&P  that  an  advertising  re¬ 
search  team  had  been  formed  in 
August  to  study  point-of-.sale 
advertising  in  the  state  liquor 
stores  to  determine  whether  ad¬ 
vertising  was  necessary.  He  said 
one  of  the  means  considered 
important  by  Milton  Andrews, 
chairman  of  the  test  team  and  J 
also  president  of  the  Birming-  i 
ham  Bank  for  Savings,  in  gath-  | 
ering  all  the  facts  needed  for  a  [ 
report  of  this  type  was  to  pro-  | 
hibit  publication  of  national  | 
liquor  ads  in  the  newspapers. 

Jefferson  County  was  chosen 
as  the  test  area  because  it  has 
22  state-run  liquor  stores.  This 
is  more  than  any  of  the  other 
counties  have,  Mr.  Whisnant 
said.  But,  he  added,  this  would 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  other 
counties  would  not  be  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  test  period.  However,  he  j 
said,  this  decision  would  have  , 
to  come  from  Mr.  Andrews  and 
it  was  not  known  what  action  , 
would  be  taken  at  this  time.  ( 

Mr.  Whisnant  denied  the  ad-  | 
vertising  fact  -  finding  project  t 
was  being  used  by  Governor  f 
Wallace  in  a  punitive  action  on  [ 
newspapers  which  have  not  sup¬ 
ported  his  civil  rights  actions.  | 

An  official  from  the  Birming-  | 
ham  News  declined  to  comment  | 
until  more  was  learned  about  the  1 
state’s  sales  test.  [ 


Argument  with  Vmp 
Best  of  390  Fix 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hurley  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  won  best-of- 
show  award  in  the  newsphoto 
contest  of  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Association  with  a 
sequence  showing  manager 
Ralph  Houk  of  the  New  York 
Yankees  arguing  with  the  um¬ 
pire. 

The  pictures,  entitled  “major 
Incident,”  also  were  awarded 
first  place  and  a  citation  in  the 
sequence  division  for  all  news¬ 
papers.  Each  award  carried  a 
$50  prize.  A  total  of  390  pic¬ 
tures  were  entered 
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10  PAPK»S  IN  DATA  POOL 

Mini-Test  Markets 
Group  Assembled 


Chicago 

Smalli  r  newspapers  can  now 
inexpen^i' <“ly  provide  demo¬ 
graphic  information  atK>ut  their 
audience  for  use  by  advertisers, 
J,  Warren  McClure,  publisher 
of  the  Hurlinuton  (Va.)  Free 
Press,  told  members  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting  here  this 
week. 

Mr.  McClure  .said  advertisers 
have  asked  about  age,  income, 
occupation,  etc.  of  newspaper 
families.  Because  of  this  inter¬ 
est,  he  .said  he  is  organizing  a 
voluntary  group  of  10  news¬ 
papers  in  10  markets  which  will 
be  designated  as  “Mini-Test 
Markets.” 

Under  .>0,000 

These  newspapers,  with  under 
50,000  circulation,  are  geo¬ 
graphically  located  to  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  major  marketing 
regions  and  they  will  comprise 
the  pool  of  smaller  test  markets 
from  which  an  advertiser  can 
select  any  combination  depend¬ 
ing  upon  his  objectives. 

Mr.  McClure  reported  that 
each  of  the  10  newspapers  will 
offer  several  things  in  common, 
including: 

•  Uniform  audience  informa¬ 
tion  through  completion  of  the 
Standardized  Newspaper  Audi¬ 
ence  Research. 

•  A  “i)anel  pool”  of  at  least 
1,000  reader  households  repre¬ 
senting  a  cross  section  of  the 
market. 

•  Information  on  each  panel 
pool  family  on  IBM  cards,  in¬ 
cluding  name  and  address,  so 
that  certain  types  of  families 
specified  by  the  test  advertiser 
can  be  interviewed  to  help  evalu¬ 
ate  test  results. 

Other  phases  of  the  Mini-Test 
Markets  program  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later,  Mr.  McClure  said. 
Markets  will,  of  necessity,  be 
wholesaling  centers,  free  from 
outside  penetration  of  other 
newspapers,  and  preferably  with 
radio  and  tv  coverage  that  ap¬ 
proximately  parallels  the  mar¬ 
ket  trading  area. 

“In  addition,  each  of  these 
newspapers  will  have  the  facil¬ 
ity  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic 
cooperative  attitude  toward 
working  with  test  advertisers,” 
Mr.  McClure  said. 

Most  Logical  Markets 

He  indicated  that  a  panel  of 
marketing  men  from  advertisers 
and  advertising  agencies  is  being 


asked  to  suggest  a  list  of  the 
most  logical  markets.  The  final 
determination  will  include  the 
degree  of  publisher  enthusiasm 
in  the  field  of  advertising  test¬ 
ing. 

The  Standardized  Newspaper 
Audience  Research  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  for  audience  surveys.  Mr. 
McClure  cited  tested  techniques 
recently  developed  through  these 
surveys. 

More  than  2,400  subscriber 
families  of  the  Burlington  Free 
Press  were  interviewed  in  the 
first  study  using  AANR  pro¬ 
cedures.  Completed  interviews 
were  electronically  tabulated 
with  a  separate  card  l)earing  the 
name  and  address  of  each  fam¬ 
ily  interviewed. 

Goal  of  the  AANR  research 
is  to  provide  reliable  uniform 
data  that  will  be  an  addition  to 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
verified  coverage  figures,  Mr. 
McClure  explained. 

•  *  • 

ELECmON  OF  OFFHURS 

Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  members  elected  Clyde  E. 
Moffitt,  publisher.  Fort  Collins 
(Colo.)  Coloradoan,  president. 
The  association  has  .509  member 
newspapers  in  22  states  and 
Canada. 

Mr.  Moffitt  succeeds  John  H. 
Notman,  co-publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Clinton  (la.) 
Herald.  Mr.  Notman  becomes 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

Fred  Hughes,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  and 
News  Herald,  was  elected  vice- 
president. 

Newly-elected  directors  are 


Robert  J.  Burow,  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial-News;  Walter  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News, 
and  Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  Lawr¬ 
ence  (Kas.)  Jonrnal-World. 

Five  new  members  are: 
Princeton  (Ind.)  Clarion, 
Spencer  (Ind.)  World,  Green¬ 
ville  (O.)  Advocate,  Van  Wert 
(().)  Times-Bulletin,  and  Lara¬ 
mie  (Wyo.)  liooyrwrang. 

n  *  * 

PUBLIC  SEKVKJi  (JTEI) 

Awards  for  community  serv¬ 
ice  and  for  service  in  journal¬ 
ism  given  annually  by  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association 
went  to  the  Ch’w ton  (la.)  Herald 
and  to  John  P.  Harris,  Hutchin¬ 
son  (Kas.),  chairman  of  the 
lx)ard  of  Publishing  Enterprises 
Inc.,  which  publishes  six  daily 
newspapers  in  Kansas  and  two 
in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Harris’  aw'ard,  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  Clinton’s  honor 
came  from  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

Everett  Streit,  Herald  wlitor, 
who  received  the  service  award, 
said  it  was  the  result  of  a  team 
effort  which  started  with  the 
Herald’s  campaign  to  help  raise 
$850,000  for  a  new  building  for 
the  70-year-old  St.  Joseph’s 
Mercy  hospital. 

The  newspaper  started  the 
campaign  with  an  $18,500  gift, 
largest  contribution  to  date,  and 
a  headline  which  read: 

“The  Herald  Puts  Its  Money 
Where  Its  Mouth  Is.” 

The  $850,000  goal  was  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  nearly  $100,000,  Mr. 
Streit  said. 

The  Minnesota  award  honored 
Mr.  Harris,  who  for  the  past 
three  years  has  conducted  work¬ 
shops  for  newspapers  in  India, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute  but 
largely  at  his  own  expense.  He 
visited  the  plants  of  more  than 
30  .small  newspapers  in  India, 
Pakistan,  Malaya  and  the 
Philippines  to  advise  publishers 
on  equipment  and  work  methods. 


STOUY  AND  PIX  AWARDS 

Twenty-five  daily  newspapers 
received  awards  from  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  for  out¬ 
standing  work  in  reporting  local 
government  news. 

First  place  winners  in  the  con¬ 
test’s  five  divisions  are  the 
Fairborn  (O.)  Herald,  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  Press,  Iowa  City  (la.) 
Press-Citizen,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register-Rejmblic  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

For  the  second  straight  year 
Luther  Joseph,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  won  top  honors  in  the 
over-50,000  circulation  division 
for  a  spot  news  picture.  Dale 
Stierman,  Dubuque  (la.)  Tele¬ 
graph  Herald,  led  the  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  less  than  50,000 
division. 

Donald  G.  Polovich,  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald, 
took  honors  for  over  15,000  cir¬ 
culation,  and  Dean  G.  Graham, 
Ottawa  (Ill.)  Republican-Times, 
for  newspapers  of  less  than 
15,000  circulation. 

Earl  Gustie,  Chicago  Tribune, 
won  the  trophy  for  color  pho¬ 
tography. 

In  a  special  competition  for 
the  best  use  of  pictures  depict¬ 
ing  a  news  or  feature  story,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  won. 

• 

Mellett  Stock  Gift 
Valued  at  $38,622 

Washington 

The  value  of  stock  left  by 
Lewell  Mellett  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  has  been  ap¬ 
praised  at  $38,622.  The  bequest 
of  the  noted  ^itor,  to  be  used 
for  a  study  of  press  responsi¬ 
bility,  consisted  of  1,884  ^ares 
of  common  in  Scripps-Howard 
Investment  Co.  Accumulated 
dividends  amounting  to  $7,223 
are  to  be  paid  after  a  second 
accounting  of  the  Mellett  es¬ 
tate. 

• 

AP  Bureau  Changes 

Several  changes  have  been  re¬ 
ported  among  Associated  Press 
staffers  in  Connecticut.  Fred 
Golden  of  the  New  Haven  bu¬ 
reau  has  been  transferred  to  the 
foreign  news  desk  staff  in  New 
York.  Daniel  F.  Cuff,  Hartford 
correspondent,  has  been  moved 
to  the  New  Haven  bureau.  Bruce 
Hodgman,  Hartford  staffer,  has 
been  named  Hartford  acting 
correspondent.  Thomas  J.  Har- 
rigan,  just  out  of  the  Army,  has 
joined  the  Hartford  bureau. 

• 

Honors  Industry 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

The  Orangeburg  Times  and 
Democrat  produced  a  64-page 
edition  Oct.  3  in  honor  of  Smith- 
Corona  Marchant  Corporation, 
a  local  industry  that  employs 
900  persons. 


READY  TO  TRAVEL — A  Newspaper  Week  exhibit,  prepared  by  the 
Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger  staff,  is  going  on  the  road  as  a  regular  pro¬ 
motional  feature.  Banks  in  the  newspaper's  area  want  to  show  it— the 
pictorial  story  of  how  a  newspaper  is  produced — and  then  the  Messenger 
will  set  it  up  in  its  district  offices. 
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Customers’  Shopping  Center 
Habits  Change  Retailing 

Secondary  Areas  and  Scatter 
Zones  Important  with  Mobility 

By  Pierre  D.  Martineau 

Director  of  Research,  (^hiraftu  Tribune 


The  Chicago  Tribune  has 
periodically  made  studies  of  the 
shopping  centers  in  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Chicago,  the  last  one  having 
been  done  in  1957.  We  have  just 
finished  a  very  extensive  new 
study,  so  that  the  findings  I  will 
discuss  are  based  on  a  probabil¬ 
ity  sample  of  the  entire  Metro¬ 
politan  Chicago-land  area. 

By  definition,  under  the  term 
shopping  centers,  we  include  and 
differentiate  the  central  business 
district,  neighborhood  centers, 
shopping  plazas,  branch  stores, 
and  discount  stores.  Our  findings 
from  this  study,  “Chicago 
Shops,”  include  statistical  data, 
attitudinal  data  and  what  I  feel 
is  most  important  to  discuss 
here,  some  exciting  new  ideas 
and  concepts. 

All  of  these  are  looked  at 
against  whether  they  confirm 
what  is  generally  accepted  or 
whether  they  upset  the  myths 
and  cliches  and  half  truths  which 
become  repeated  so  often  that 
they  are  finally  accepted  as 
gospel  fact. 

Amazing  Change 

Even  measured  against  our 
last  study  of  six  years  ago,  this 
current  picture  of  consumer 
shopping  behavior  is  an  amaz¬ 
ing  document  of  change.  I  am 
not  only  referring  to  physical 
change,  but  most  particularly 
the  changes  in  the  shopping 
behavior  of  the  customer. 

First  of  all,  let  me  stress  that 
the  attitudes  and  the  rationale 
of  the  merchant  are  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  We  have  made  our 
studies  purposely  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  because  we  have  found 
so  very  often  that  the  consumer 
has  an  entirely  different  notion 
about  things  than  the  merchant 
thinks  she  has.  For  instance,  the 
larger  plazas  were  conceived 
and  rented  by  developers  as 
serving  the  same  needs  as  the 
central  business  district  plus 
parking.  Yet  shoppers  find  these 


(Part  of  a  report  made  to  the 
International  Council  on  Shop¬ 
ping  Centers,  Oct.  14,  in 
Detroit.) 


plazas  so  different  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  business  district  that  they 
have  ended  up  being  a  new 
social  invention.  People  have 
different  attitudes  toward  them, 
they  have  a  secondary  pull  far 
beyond  whatever  anyone  ever 
conceived  they  would  have,  and 
shoppers  shop  differently  here 
than  they  would  in  the  down¬ 
town  area,  as  for  instance  in 
their  informality  of  dress,  the 
whole  family  shopping  together, 
etc. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact 
which  is  immediately  apparent 
is  the  far  greater  mobility  of 
the  1963  shopper.  This  is  a 
characteristic  of  modern  life 
that  people  generally  are  more 
mobile,  our  whole  pattern  of 
life  is  more  mobile,  and  the 
younger  people  are,  the  more 
mobile  they  are. 

In  our  1957  study,  the  average 
woman  shopped  at  approxi¬ 
mately  two  and  one  half  centers. 
Today  the  average  shopper 
regrularly  shops  about  seven 
centers,  and  the  highly  mobile 
woman  will  average  nine,  ten 
and  even  12  centers  as  part  of 
her  regular  shopping  activity. 

This  very  fact  of  mobility  has 
some  shattering  effects  on  some 
of  the  myths  of  retailing.  The 
first  myth  which  has  to  be  re¬ 
evaluated  is  the  “all  business  is 
local”  illusion.  Formally,  all  the 
retailer  or  shopping  center  de¬ 
veloper  had  to  do  was  to  put  a 
store  which  would  be  convenient 
to  certain  areas  of  population, 
and  just  from  the  convenience 
aspect,  his  success  was  assured. 
But  today  the  shoppers  in  his 
area  are  not  locked  in  just  by 
his  location.  Convenience  means 
something  entirely  different. 

Primary  and  Secondary 

In  our  study,  we  developed 
for  each  shopping  center  a  pri¬ 
mary  area  based  on  traffic.  It  is 
immediately  obvious  that  first 
of  all  these  primary  areas  are 
greatly  stretched.  Also  we  find 
that  the  primarj’  areas  have  be¬ 
come  of  less  importance,  and  the 
secondary  areas  have  sky¬ 
rocketed  in  importance.  Even 
beyond  that,  there  is  a  scatter 


zone  for  each  center  so  that  the 
retailer  is  drawing  part  of  his 
customers  from  30  and  40  miles 
away. 

Let  me  take  a  concrete  ex¬ 
ample.  Evergreen  Park  on  the 
far  south  side  of  Chicago  is  a 
huge,  self-contained  center,  even 
with  such  frills  as  its  own  movie 
theater.  Its  primary  zone  as  we 
have  defined  it  covers  an  area 
of  approximately  100  square 
miles.  If  we  were  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  what  percentage  of  the 
shoppers  come  to  this  center 
from  the  primary  zone,  we  might 
guess  80  or  90  per  cent.  But 
actually  this  primary  area  only 
represents  49  per  cent  of  the 
shoppers  at  this  center.  39  per 
cent  come  from  a  secondarj’  area 
representing  approximately  300 
square  miles  and  12  per  cent  of 
the  shoppers  come  from  the 
scatter  zone  beyond  that. 

The  secondary  shopping  area 
to  the  Old  Orchard  Center  is 
1500  square  miles,  representing 
44  per  cent  of  its  shoppers  and 
with  outer  limits  at  least  30 
miles  from  the  center.  And  yet 
16  per  cent  of  the  shoppers  to 
this  center  come  from  beyond 
this  secondary  zone,  from  beyond 
30  miles.  In  other  words,  the 
shopper  has  created  her  own 
“shopping  center”  which  will  in¬ 
clude  many,  many  centers.  She 
shops  just  as  casually  between 
centers  as  she  used  to  shop  dif¬ 
ferent  downtown  stores. 

Store  Loyalty  (k>llapses 

The  second  shattering  change 
is  the  collapsing  of  socalled  store 
loyalty.  This  was  always  some¬ 
thing  that  existed  of  course  in 
the  merchant’s  mind,  not  the 
shopper’s  mind.  I  suppose  one 
way  to  put  this  in  perspective  is 
to  ask  ourselves  why  store 
loyalty  ever  existed  in  the  first 
place.  Partly  it  was  because  the 
shopper  was  restricted  by  trans¬ 
portation,  by  the  rather  well  de¬ 
fined  price  lines  and  price  char¬ 
acter  of  each  store,  and  by  the 
time  factor  in  getting  to  the 
store.  But  the  mushrooming  of 
super  highways  and  express¬ 
ways;  the  overlapping  of  price 
lines  in  virtually  every  store; 
and  the  accessibility  and  con¬ 
venience  of  transportation  have 
removed  these  restrictions  that 
were  responsible  in  such  large 
part  for  store  loyalty  in  the 
past.  Today  she  is  no  longer 
loyal  to  any  store  or  center,  but 
rather  she  is  just  loyal  to  shop¬ 
ping  itself. 


Obviously  she  doesn’t  go  to  all 
these  centers  on  the  same  day. 
But  she  exhibits  an  aln  ast  un¬ 
believable  range  of  mobility  and 
travel.  Old  Orchard  m  the 
northern  suburbs  and  Oakbrook 
in  the  suburbs  are  approximately 
25  miles  and  40  minute-;^  apart 
by  expressways  tbday.  Yet  we 
find  that  18  per  cent  of  the 
shoppers  who  go  to  Oakbrook 
also  shop  Old  Orchard,  and  22 
per  cent  of  the  shoppers  in  Old 
Orchard  range  as  far  as  Oak¬ 
brook.  In  between  these  centers 
are  a  multitude  of  smaller  cen¬ 
ters  which  this  shopper  also 
patronizes.  In  other  words,  this 
is  25  miles  of  stores  and  centers 
that  have  become  her  regular 
stamping  ground. 

The  Shopper’s  (ihoice 

From  the  retailer’s  point  of 
view,  the  proliferation  of  cen¬ 
ters  and  the  entry  of  the  dis¬ 
counter  are  mostly  viewed 
simply  as  a  dilution  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  spreading  the  consumer’s 
buying  power  over  many  retail 
outlets.  However,  from  the 
woman’s  point  of  view,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  these  centers 
and  discount  stores  has  consider¬ 
ably  more  significance  in  the 
choice  of  merchandise  and  price 
lines  that  are  now  available  to 
her. 

It  seems  that  the  almost  moral 
restrictions  of  the  past  about 
store  loyalty  have  been  broken. 
Viewed  from  the  old  point  of 
view  of  store  loyalty,  the  re¬ 
tailer  only  sees  this  1963  shop¬ 
per’s  behavior  as  venal  and 
fickle.  But  the  shopper  on  the 
other  hand  doesn’t  see  herself 
that  way.  She  doesn’t  have  any 
moral  ties  to  any  store  or  cen¬ 
ter.  She  sees  herself  simply 
having  much  greater  freedom 
and  mobility  to  look  for  the  mer¬ 
chandise  which  will  satisfy  her 
needs  and  wants  and  wishes. 

The  implications  of  this  are  of 
tremendous  significance  to  the 
retailer.  The  essentially  casual 
nature  of  this  relationship  with 
his  customers  means  that  he  no 
longer  can  rely  on  loyalty  or 
habit  to  sustain  his  business. 

I  think  another  significant 
point  is  the  remarkable  vitality 
of  the  neighborhood  stores,  and 
the  share  of  business  in  various 
lines  that  they  get.  Their  failure 
has  been  overstated,  and  the 
myth  is  that  they  have  merely 
survived  from  renovation  and 
better  parking  facilities.  Actu¬ 
ally  the  real  answer  is  that 
shoppers  are  people,  and  people 
do  not  always  act  rational.  They 
follow  the  easiest  course  of  be¬ 
havior.  They  don’t  always  select 
the  best  buys  at  the  lowest 
prices.  They  don’t  anticipate 
their  needs,  and  consequently 
are  always  patronizing  some 

{Continued  on  page  56) 
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World’s  Fair  Helps 
Ad  Supplement  Boom 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Adveifi'inR  supplements  are  Ad*  Already  Booked 

receiving  .mpetus  from  the  New 

York  World’s  Fair  of  1964-60.  .  , 

Jri  ^  scheduled  a  four-color  supple- 

The  ust  supplement  on  the  i  m  •  i.u  1:1 

.  .  '  ...>0  01  ment  April  19;  in  the  European 

fair  theme  appeared  Uct.  Z1  in  ^ 

i,  y  1  1  edition,  April  20;  and  in  the 

24  staiulard-sized  pap^es  in  the  *  .  \ 

t?  ;  II’  E.  vVestern  edition,  April  22.  The 

.VcM-  HorW  Telegram  &  Vcio  Forfc  Post  s  offering  three 

Sttw.  The  Fifth  Avenue  Asso-  's  olterinK  three 

...  j  „  4.^  count-down-supplements  Nov. 

ciation  sponsored  a  Salute  to  «  .  ^  ^  , 

Z  World’s  Fair”  and  Charles  20,  and  April  20.  Other 

.  Schwat.  advertising  director  Ijojected  supplements  are:  the 

•  “.  ,,  ■  u _ "j  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

^  ^  ^  ’  April  19;  the  New  York  News, 

^  Vinurmrov  io  nnlv  April  12 ;  thc  Lo.s  A w.qtele.s  Pimcs, 

This  etfort,  however,  is  only  .  \7  v  i 

the  lieRinninK  of  what  promises  26;  and  the  New  York 

to  be  a  boom  for  this  kind  of  J«'^rnal,  April 

newspaper  advertisinp.  Promot-  „eneral  ad 

ers  of  the  Fair  had  a  man  on  »ewaid  Uavis  Jr.,  peneral  ad- 

the  road  until  recently  meeting  vertisinp  manager  of  the  News 
with  new.spaper  groups  to  sell  said  15  pages  have  been  so  d  and 
the  idea  of  World’s  Fair  sup-  “P  ^“’■ 

plements.  Eleven  papers  have  ^  venture  of  the 

set  dates,  according  to  Howard  ,,,7  ^  venture  of  the 

Johnson,  senior  vicepresident  of  World-Telegram  was  an  indi- 
ThomasJ.Deegan  Company,  PR  "^^lon  of  prospects  for  supple- 
counsel  to  the  Fair.  Others  are  Prank  Dreiss,  adminis- 

expected  to  get  in  the  act  be-  ‘rative  assistant  to  Mr.  Schwat, 
fore  April  when  the  Fair  opens,  received  by  na- 

John  Spellman,  who  was  mak-  tional  as  well  as  local  advertis¬ 
ing  the  presentations,  has  been  f  salesmen 

assigned  to  other  duties.  ‘^®'^°ted  part  time  to  selling 

space  in  the  section  during  the 
Croup  Buy  past  three  weeks,  Mr.  Dreiss 

,  said.  They  sold  some  300  in- 
Charles  Bienbeck,  president  of  dividual  advertisers  about  50,- 
Custom  Supplements  Inc.  has  qqq  jijjes. 

organized  four  group  buys,  .  „„  „  „„ 

ranging  from  17  newspapers  to  ^  Caribbean  Showcase  32- 
54  newspapers.  His  dummy  of  supplement  Oct.  20  in 

a  four-color  supplement,  “Bring-  Sunday  Tunes  was  its  205th  Unusual  One 

v„..  *1...  xT„,.,  Special  advertising  section  since  „ 

the  One  for  Mutual  of  New  York  Probably  the  most  unusual  ad 

1  ^  ^  i!o  in  June  1950,  according  to  Wil-  supplement  ever  handled  by  the 

boast  that  no  single  newspaper,  „  _  assistant  national  Times  is  scheduled  for  ^"ytribu- 

newspaper  group  or  maganrs.  XerVising  manaSr.  Twel^of  tion  Oct.  27.  It  was  -"Vj-s 
will  attain  either  this  coverage  pages  were  in  color  making  ®  combination  public  se.  .  '''^and 
or  this  cost  per  ABC  thousand  Caribbean  Tour-  raising  project  by  Mrs. 

that  begins  at  a  low  $3.90  for  ^  TsseSation^^^^^^  Eugenie  Owens,  of  Grosv.^uor 

a.  ^color  page.  oqq  Neighborhood  House,  which  is 

Custom  Supplements  is  sell-  rp.  ,  i  4.  i  j  u  formally  opening  a  new  build- 
ing  four-color  pages  for  $41,845  The  ad  supplement,  placed  by  settlement 

for  Sunday  newspapers  totalling  Wesley  Asswiates,  is  a  repeti-  bought  the  16-page  sup- 

10,700,000  circulation  in  15  mar-  tion  of  one  the  assi^iat. on  placed  J  Times  rate  for 

kets,  or  $3.90  a  thousand;  $64.-  "I'^h  Times  Sunday,  Nov.  Charitable  institutions  of  $35,- 
107  for  15,500,000  circulation  in  25,  1962.  In  both  supplements  ^hen  sold  advertising  at 

30  markets  or  $4.11  a  thousand;  editorial  content  was  pre-  ^  ^  ^ 

$76,423  for  18,200,000  circula-  pared  by  the  Wendell  P  Colton  qOO  for  monotone, 
tion  in  45  markets  or  $4.19  a  Co.,  and  their  editor,  Graham  „  „  j  *v,  *  »v, 

thousand;  and  $79,027  for  18,-  Wilson.  Mrs.  Owens  said  that,  as  the 

800,000  in  50  markets,  or  $4.20  Writing  to  the  Times  about  a  a  vise  er  in  a 

a  thousand.  the  first  supplement.  Nicholas  vance  it  proved  quite  difficult  to 

Priority  for  space  is  being  Craig,  general  manager  of  CTA,  JorporaHonT\aTC  ^  o  uTy 

given  to  World’s  Fair  exhibi-  declared  it  “evoked  consumer  re-  ?  .  x-  .i  ^ 

x„..„  j  u  j  X  against  participating  in  adver- 

^  ...  sponse  far  beyond  our  expecta-  tiling  of  this  sort.  However,  she 

Mr.  Bienbeck  .said  his  mail-  *  ^hg  ^^^s  able  to  sell  all  but 

mg  to  agencies  aroused  “con-  Vincent  P.  Hackett,  of  Varig  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
siderable  interest.”  Airlines,  one  of  the  participants  post,  and  expressed  her  belief 

Another  group  venture  is  that  wrote  less  than  two  weeks  after  that  the  amount  it  did  cost  will 
of  the  Sunday  editions  of  the  fhe  November  supplement  ap-  be  well  worth  the  price  in  dona- 
Baltimore  Sun,  Boston  Herald,  peared  that  he  had  received  165  tions  she  expects  to  receive  from 
Washington  Post,  and  Philadel-  coupon  replies,  resulting  in  nine  a  coupon  in  the  supplement  and 
phia  Inquirer,  which  is  being  bookings  by  Dec.  6.  from  appeals  that  will  be  made 

sold  by  James  W.  Sykes  of  Saw-  Frank  K.  Bell  of  the  Alcoa  later  to  foundations  using  the 
yer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  New  Steamship  Co.,  on  Dec.  3  wrote:  supplement  to  tell  the  Grosvenor 
York.  “We  have  been  deluged  with  story. 
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inquiries.  During  the  first  two 
days  of  last  week  our  telephones 
were  constantly  ringing  and  so 
far  we  have  had  well  over  100 
by  mail.  The  result  is  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  any  other  advertising 
experienced  by  the  Alcoa  Steam¬ 
ship  Company.” 

'The  Times  open  rates  for  all¬ 
advertising  Gravure  sections  dis¬ 
tributed  with  the  Sunday  edition 
(approximately  1,350,000  circu¬ 
lation)  is  $47,800  for  16-pages, 
the  minimum;  $58,000  for  20- 
pages;  $67,200  for  24-pages; 
$78,100  for  28-pages;  $85,000 
for  32-pages;  $92,900  for  36- 
pages  ;  and  $99,800  for  40-pages. 
These  arc  for  monotone.  Color 
costs  an  additional  $6,600  for  a 
minimum  of  six  pages,  and  $1,- 
100  for  each  page  above  the 
first  six. 

Mr.  Tate  said  the  Times  ex¬ 
pects  this  year  to  sell  at  least 
31  acl  supplements,  which  will 
be  about  even  with  1962,  despite 
the  newspaper  strike. 

The  World’s  Fair  supplements 
to  be  issued  by  the  Times  have 
different  ad  rates  than  the  all- 
ad  supplements.  A  full  page  in 
four  colors  will  cost  $4900.  The 
same  ad  can  be  repeated  in  the 
International  edition  for  $1050 
and  in  the  Western  edition  for 
$1250. 


Roger  L.  Bennett 


KEY  MEN  in  the  headquarters  of 
Newspaper  I,  Tribune  Tower,  Chi¬ 
cago,  are:  Roger  L.  Bennett,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  (Walter  C. 
Kurx  of  the  Chicago  Tribune); 
Dana  P.  Weithers,  research  coordi¬ 
nator;  and  David  S.  Grier,  man¬ 
ager  of  Information  Central.  All 
have  been  in  the  Tribune  organi¬ 
zation. 


AI>VERTISII\G  SALES  CLINIC 


Full  Or  Partial  Home 
Coverage  for  Inserts 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Ad^-ertiwinK  Dir«M-lor,  Nevf  York  Post 


Detroit’s  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany  g-ave  the  Fall  foliage  some 
colorful  competition  in  the 
Wednesday,  October  16th  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  with 
four  pages  of  preprint  color 
advertising  featuring  coats,  pil¬ 
lows,  blankets  and  carpets. 
(E&P,  Oct.  19,  page  17).  The 
pages  ran  in  various  locations  in 
the  paper,  the  color  ads  backed 
up  with  related  black  and  white 
ad  copy.  The  coat  ad,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  with  its  matching  page 
ran  in  the  women’s  section;  the 
pillow  ad  with  its  dazzling  ar¬ 
ray  of  colorful  pillows  ran  in  the 
main  news  section,  etc. 

Details  were  worked  out  by 
Hudson’s  ad  director,  William 
Bond,  and  his  assistant,  Roy 
Erickson.  Detroit  Gravure 
printed  the  pages  and  made  the 
color  separations  from  the  pho¬ 
tographs  arranged  by  the  store. 
Blank  areas  were  provided  on 
the  color  pages  for  imprinting  of 
additional  copy  as  the  color 
pages  went  through  the  press. 

Robert  Hennessey,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Free 
Press,  has  offered  to  send  copies 
of  the  paper  to  readers  of  this 
column  upon  request. 

Part-Run  !;»pecials 

In  the  past  18  months  the 
Free  Press  ran  a  total  of  250 
special  sections,  many  of  whicfi 
were  the  result  of  an  ingenious 
adaptation  of  the  part-run  prin¬ 
ciple  by  which  retailers  can 
designate  which  areas  they 
would  like  to  cover  and  national 
advertisers  can  select  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  vicinity  of  retail 
stores  which  stock  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Working  closely  with  its  cir¬ 
culation  department,  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  has  blocked 
out  a  coverage  pattern  for  spe¬ 
cial  insert  sections.  Mr.  Hennes¬ 
sey  described  the  set-up: 

“We  have  prepared  a  set  of 
maps  breaking  out  every  one  of 
our  circulation  station  boun¬ 
daries.  Within  each  of  these  sta¬ 
tions  on  each  boy’s  route,  a  house 
count  was  taken  and  from  this 
we  were  able  to  determine  the 
number  of  Free  Press  and  non- 
Free  Press  homes  within  every 
station  boundary.  In  addition, 
we  can  offer  100%  Saturation 
Coverage  to  any  retailer  who 
wishes  to  purchase  the  same  (at 


an  additional  cost.)  The  Free 
Press  carrier  boy,  as  he  goes 
down  the  street,  will  include  the 
.section  with  the  Free  Press  to 
Free  Press  reader  homes  and 
the  section  only  to  non-Free 
Press  homes. 

“In  addition,  we  also  have  the 
ability  to  break  out  for  national 
advertisers  (distributors  for  ap¬ 
pliances,  etc.)  circulation  around 
each  of  their  dealers’  stores.  As 
an  example,  we  have  printed  and 
distributed  sections  for  these 
distributors  utilizing  an  eight- 
page  tab  as  the  basic  vehicle 
with  front  page  and  back  page 
plate  changes  for  as  many  as  22 
dealers  printing  as  many  copies 
as  need^  to  cover  each  dealer’s 
individual  market  area  so  that 
those  families  in  the  dealer’s 
area  received  a  copy  of  the  Free 
Press  with  THAT  particular 
dealer’s  eight-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  with  it. 

Penny  and  a  Half  Per  Copy 

“Incidentally,  the  cost  of 
printing  and  distributing  these 
eight-page  sections  with  color 
on  the  front  and  back  comes  to 
approximately  IMc  per  copy. 

“In  addition,  we  have  worked 
out  a  pattern  to  cover  areas  of 
the  City  &  Retail  Trading  Zone 
utilizing  dollars  that  previously 
WKt  .  ^“ail  pieces.  Many  re- 
tai\eTS«'\)^ve  switched  from  mail 
as  a  T^esult.” 

After  each  section  is  printed, 
copies  of  it  are  sent,  along  with 
a  covering  letter  from  Mr.  Hen¬ 
nessey,  to  prospective  section 
users  with  compelling  copy. 
Here’s  the  gist  of  one  that  was 
sent  out  with  a  Simmons  mat¬ 
tress  tab  insert: 

“Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  an 
eight-page  tabloid  section  pre¬ 
pared,  printed  and  distributed 
by  the  Detroit  Free  Press  to 
approximately  500,000  Free 
Press  reader  families. 

“This  section  was  distributed 
with  the  Free  Press,  Sunday, 
September  22,  1963.  Twenty-two 
Simmons  dealers  participated  in 
this  promotion,  each  dealer  re¬ 
ceiving  between  13,000-40,000 
copies  with  his  name  imprinted 
on  the  bottom  portion  of  the 
front  and  back  pages.  These  sec¬ 
tions  were  distributed  in  areas 
immediately  adjacent  to  the 
dealer’s  location. 
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WALL-TO-WALL  LINAGE— In  1962,  the  Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  Eyenin9 
Recorder  ran  2,467*/2  inches  of  advertisin9  from  Carpetland,  a  store 
handling  a  complete  line  of  floor-coverings.  For  the  past  seven  years 
the  store  has  run  a  2x7  institutional  ad  on  the  Saturday  woman's  page, 
with  emphasis  on  service  and  quality  in  the  copy.  Each  Wednesday  it 
runs  a  1x5  and  often  has  larger  copy  for  special  events.  The  copy  and 
layouts,  prepared  by  Ken  Merry  of  the  Recorder's  ad  staff,  were  judged 
the  best  advertising  idea  that  resulted  in  increased  space  in  the  New 
York  Advertising  Managers'  Bureau  citations  for  1962.  Harold  B.  Frank 
is  advertising  director  of  the  Recorder. 


“This  remarkable  LOW  COST 
advertising  technique  was  'd^ 
veloped  by  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  has  been  utilized  by 
many,  many  retailers  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  It’s  possible  to  buy  an 
eight-page  tabloid  section  with 
color  on  the  front  and  back 
pages  for  as  little  as  l*/4c  per 
copy. 

“If  you  would  be  interested 
in  learning  more  about  this  new 
LOW  COST  advertising  tech¬ 
nique,  your  Free  Press  salesman 
can  supply  the  information  or  I 
would  be  happy  to  do  so  if  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  call  me 
at  222-6526.” 

Seems  to  make  sense  to  the 
tune  of  about  13  insert  sections 
per  month! 

*  *  * 


LOCAL  TARGETS 
A  cwnmittee  formed  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Advertising  Managers’ 
Bureau  is  working  on  a  plan  to 
attract  more  national  adver¬ 
tising  to  newspapers. 

The  plan  is  this:  Target  ac¬ 
count  presentations  are  lieing 
prepared  to  stimulate  groups 
such  as  food  brokers,  sales  man¬ 
agers,  distributors,  and  manu¬ 
facturers’  representatives  to  ask 
their  companies  for  placement  of 
national  ads  in  newspapers 
covering  their  market  areas. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
has  endorsed  the  program  and 
feels  these  presentations  by 
state  groups  will  lend  added  im¬ 
pact  to  its  program  of  target 
presentations  at  the  top  level. 


The  Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  ♦  *  * 

Daily  Chronicle  published  a  20-  To  help  promote  downtown 
page  tabloid  section  on  the  ob-  stores  open  on  a  Friday  night, 
servance  of  the  40th  anniversary  the  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free 
of  the  Rotary  Club,  including  Press  runs  a  vertical  red  slogan 
historical  reviews  of  40  years,  along  the  right  margin  of  the 
pictures  of  the  10  founders,  front  page,  reading  —  MOST 
photos  of  current  officers  and  STORES  OPEN  'TONIGHT — 
leaders,  and  526  inches  of  adver-  repeated  four  times  from  top  to 
tising.  bottom. 
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tke  last  word  in  new  features 
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hv  Barnab\  Conrad 


The  last  words  of  the  famous  and 
infamous  will  amuse  some  read¬ 
ers,  shock  some,  comfort  others 
— but,  this  unique  new  feature 
will  interest  them  all!  It's  a  ver¬ 
satile,  small-space  feature  with 
big  impact!  Available  five  days 
weekly  starting  November  11th. 
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§1  A  man  of  many 
talents,  Barnaby 
Conrad  is  inter¬ 
nationally  known 
as  a  bullfighter, 
restaurateur  and 
artist.  But  his 
main  interest  is 
writing — as  his  12  published  books  at¬ 
test.  Barnaby  Conrad  has  been  an  avid 
collector  of  last  ivords  for  many  years. 
Out  of  his  unusual  hobby  came  a  book, 
published  by  Doubleday  in  1961,  and 
now  this  feature. 
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CARL  PANZRAM 
(1891-1930) 

Perhaps  the  most  chill¬ 
ing  last  utterance  was 
spoken  by  this  murderer 
of  twenty  -  six  people. 
Just  before  his  execu¬ 
tion  he  was  asked  for  a 
final  statement.  “I 
wish,”  he  said,  “that  the 
whole  human  race  had 
one  neck  and  I  had  my 
hands  around  it.“ 


— By  Barnaby  Conrad 
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(AND  IN  THE  U.S.) 


Food  Editor  of 


The  Times  Herald 


Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America  “Lifeline  of  ^ 
America”  trophy. 


*  American  Meat  Insti¬ 


tute  “Vesta. 


And  many,  many  others 


General  Foods  Agencies 
Will  Use  ‘Fee’  Plan 


General  Foods  Corporation, 
fourth  largest  advertiser  in  tha 
nation,  and  two  of  its  four  ad-l 
vertising  agencies  have  agreed 
to  test  a  flat  fee  system.  The 
agencies  will  be  paid  for  serv¬ 
ices  specified  by  the  client  and 
a  basic  annual  payment  will 
cover  overhead  expenses. 

The  agencies  making  the  test 
are  Young  &  Rubicam  Inc.,  and 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather  Inc. 
The  plan  will  go  into  effect  next 
April  1. 

Only  some  of  the  products 
handled  by  these  agencies  will 
be  compensated  for  by  using  the 
fee  arrangement.  Ogilvy  will 
cover  unspecified  new  General 
Foods  products.  Maxwell  House 


regular  coffee  and  Open  Pit 
barbeque  sauce,  and  Y  &  R  will 
receive  fees  for  handling 
Postum  and  Tang  beverages, 
Gainesburgers  dog  food  and 
Swans  Down  cake  mixes  and 
flour. 

Shell  Oil  Co.,  which  spent  an 
estimated  $13  million  on  U.S. 
advertising  last  year,  is  the 
largest  advertiser  known  to 
have  abandoned  the  orthodox 
system  of  payment  under  which 
the  agency  gets  a  commission — 
usually  15% — from  media,  based 
on  the  amount  of  advertising 
placed,  and,  turn  to  the  flat  fee 
method.  The  move  stirred  wide 
interest  in  the  advertising  world 
in  November  1961,  when  Shell 


announced  it  would  pay  its 
agency,  Ogilvy,  on  a  fee  basis. 
Under  the  cost-plus-25  %  ar¬ 
rangement,  still  in  effect,  the 
agency  took  over  many  of  the 
functions  of  Shell’s  own  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

The  fee  system  does  not  elimi¬ 
nate  the  usual  15%  media  dis¬ 
count.  Under  the  commission 
system,  the  discount  difference 
accounts  for  the  agency’s  earn¬ 
ing.  Instead  the  fee  system 
eliminates  the  need  for  billing 
the  advertiser,  since  the  service 
has  been  paid  for  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  advance. 

General  Foods’  reasons  for 
testing  the  fee  system  was  dis¬ 
closed  as  an  attempt  to  “solve 
the  twin  problems  of  tailoring 
the  amount  and  kind  of  service 
to  the  needs  and  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  each  product, 
while  at  the  same  time,  ade¬ 
quately  compensating  the  agen¬ 


cy  for  the  services  required  on 
new  products  versus  established 
ones.” 

A  company  spokesman  com¬ 
mented  that  as  far  as  .  ubsti- 
tuting  fees  for  commissions 
mattered,  “it  won’t  necessarily 
save  us  money,  but  it  might.” 

The  experiment  is  expected  to 
last  two  years  so  that  the  value 
of  the  new  plan  can  l)e  as¬ 
sessed  objectively  by  both  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  and  the  agencies. 

Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather 
derives  a  higher  percentage  of 
its  income  from  fees  than  do 
most  agencies  and  the  agency 
has  gone  on  record  as  saying  it 
is  ready  to  go  on  a  fee  basis 
with  all  of  its  clients. 


Early  Christmas 
Ads  Expected 


A  surv'ey  of  186  retailers  in 
82  markets  was  conducted  re¬ 
cently  through  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  AN  PA,  to  deter¬ 
mine  plans  for  the  Christmas 
sales  period. 

Seven  out  of  10  retailers  said 
they  expect  Christmas  volume 
to  be  better  than  last  year’s  but 
more  competition  and  a  shorter 
selling  season  was  of  major 
concern.  There  are  only  22  sell¬ 
ing  days  between  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas — five  fewer  than 
last  year. 

72%  of  the  retailers  said  they 
will  start  their  promotions  prior 
to  Thanksgiving,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  week  being  Nov.  10-16.  38% 
plan  bigger  advertising  budgets. 
3  out  of  4  said  they  will  invest 
80%  or  more  of  their  Christ¬ 
mas  ad  budgets  in  newspapers. 
• 

Reader  Increase 
Reduces  Ad  Costs 


Media/Scope  reports  circula¬ 
tion  gains  for  daily  newspapers 
during  August,  reducing  costs 
for  newspaper  advertisers. 

According  to  the  magazines 
Advertising  Cost  Index,  daily 
newspaper  readership  showed  a 
gain  of  4.3%  in  August  while 
advertisers’  cost  per  million 
edged  .7%  under  August  ’62. 


Change  to  9  Cols. 


The  Dau  AS  Times  Herald 


DALLAS’  LARGEST  CIRCULATION 
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St.  Marys,  Pa. 
The  Daily  Press  (circ.  3,987) 
has  changed  from  an  8-column 
(12-pica)  width  to  a  9-column 
(11-pica)  width, 

James  A.  Dippold,  president 
and  advertising  manager,  said 
the  additional  column  will  mean 
increased  advertising  revenue 
whenever  a  full  or  half  page  ad 
is  carried.  The  current  local  rate 
is  60c  an  inch  and  65c  an  inch 
for  national  or  outside  of  town 
advertisers. 
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FAR  EAST  SPECIAL;  Peking  Spotlipin^  “U^ly  Rnssian” 


By  KIP  COOPER 
Copley  News  Service 

TOKYO-The  “Ugly  American”  is  play¬ 
ing  Tokyo’s  theaters  but  in  Communist 
China  the  “Ugly  Russian”  has  top  billing. 

It’s  all  part  of  a  campaign  to  embarrass 
the  Kremlin  by  moving  the  ideological  dis- 
1  pute  from  Red  Square  to  the  man  in  the 
street.  The  Russian  peasant  is  being  depicted 
as  an  opportunist  who  won’t  hesitate  to  steal 
from  the  state. 

A  few  months  ago  Chinese  newspaper¬ 
men  in  Russia  wrote  fairly  objective  stories 
about  Russian  peasant  life.  Now  the  Rus¬ 
sian  life  is  pictured  as  being  wretched. 

Peking  ordered  the  newsmen,  as  well  as 
professional  translators  in  China,  to  cull 
Soviet  newspapers  for  seamy  stories  spot¬ 
lighting  the  “Ugly  Russian.” 

The  anti-Russian  articles  not  only  arc 
given  wide  publicity  throughout  Red  China, 
but  are  being  reprinted  in  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  foreign  language  periodicals  received 
by  Copley  News  Service  and  others  here 
in  Tokyo. 


Peking  Review,  an  English  language 
magazine,  recently  devoted  two  pages  to  a 
discussion  of  how  easy  it  is  to  be  a  crook 
in  Russia.  Entitled  “The  Soviet  .Scene,”  one 
story  tells  of  speculation  in  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables.  The  article  was  reprinted  from  a 
Soviet  economic  journal,  according  to  the 
Chinese  who  headlined  it,  “Speculators  at 
Large  in  Moscow.” 

The  article  says  Russian  speculators 
fleeced  buyers,  made  personal  use  of  market 
hostels  and  storage  facilities,  and  fixed  mar¬ 
ket  prices. 

Another  Peking  Review  story  headlined 
“What  a  Collective  Farm!”  is  based  on  a 
letter  a  Russian  student  wrote  to  a  news¬ 
paper  telling  how  easy  it  is  to  acquire  land. 

“He  describes,”  says  the  Review,  “how 
anyone  inSvinushky  village  of  the  Krasnaya 
Nov  collective  farm  can  have  land  just  for 
the  asking.” 

“If  this  is  true,”  chortled  the  Review, 
“why  is  it  that  only  20  families  of  the  320 
in  Svinushky  belong  to  the  collective?” 

Red  Chinese  criticism  of  the  Russian 
farm  program  as  being  backward  had  been 


expected  in  the  wake  of  Russia’s  recent 
grain  deals  with  the  West. 

The  Chinese  charge  that  farming  tech¬ 
niques  in  Russia  are  of  a  low  level,  the 
grain  yield  is  bad  and  only  a  meager  daily 
milk  output  is  obtained  from  dairy  animals. 
It  said  shortage  of  fodder  and  bad  care  kill 
many  cattle. 

Peking  makes  no  mention  of  its  own 
grain  deals  with  the  West. 

The  Chinese  press  criticism  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  citizen,  the  man  in  the  street,  is  a  new 
tack.  Peking  charges  workers  on  the  Man¬ 
churian  state  farm  stole  so  much  land  they 
had  to  hire  help  in  cultivating  it.  The 
Chinese  said  people  in  Orensburg  set  up 
private  hotels  and  collected  “large  sums  of 
money”  from  travelers  at  the  expense  of  the 
collectives  and  state  farms  in  that  area. 

Pravda’s  Peking  correspondent  cabled  his 
home  office,  “The  Chinese  Press  has  never 
spent  as  much  effort  and  energy  on  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  shortcomings  of  the  capitalist  society 
as  it  is  now  spending  on  slander  against  the 
Soviet  Union.” 


James  “Kip”  Cooper,  chief  of  the  Copley  Tokyo  bureau,  speaks  both  Japanese  and  Russian  and  is  a  specialist  in  Far  Eastern 
and  Russian  history.  Cooper,  a  frequent  contributor  to  national  media  has  won  three  consecutive  Freedoms  Foundation  awards. 
For  sample  reports  from  Tokyo  and  our  news  bureaus  in  Hong  Kong,  Washington  D.  C.,  Mexico  City,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  contact  Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  California. 
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Food  Editors  Shop 
At  Idea  Supermarket 


Chicago 

Most  supeiniarkets  are  here 
to  stay,  but  an  unusual  super¬ 
market  was  built  recently  to  last 
for  two  hours  only.  The  “Idea 
Supermarket”  was  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  New’spaper  Food 
Editors  Conference  at  the  Drake 
Hotel  here.  It  dispensed  unusual 
food  and  home-cooking  ideas  to 
more  than  140  food  writers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Six  manufacturers  or  proces¬ 
sors  concerned  with  food  pro¬ 
duction  contributed  to  the  joint 
display  and  informational  re¬ 
sources  of  the  “Idea  Supermar¬ 
ket.”  They  were:  Ac’cent-Inter- 
national,  American  Molasses 
Company,  Can  Manufacturers 
Institute,  Knox  Gelatine  Inc. 
National  Broiler  Council  and 
National  Canners  Association. 

The  Drake’s  Walton  Room 
was  designed  as  the  most  gala 
of  markets  with  colorful  shelves, 
displays,  and  pennants.  Each 
display  had  its  own  story,  dem¬ 
onstration,  and  material  for  the 
food  editors. 


Sales 

Management’s 
Survey  Data 
shows  The  Quad~Cities 
County  Area  NOW 
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('Jiick(‘n  Arilliinelir 

One  of  the  units,  for  instance, 
was  a  20-foot  meat  case  that 
taught  chicken  arithmetic  —  or 
how  many  ways  chicken  is  pack¬ 
aged  for  the  consumer’s  con¬ 
venience.  According  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broiler  Council,  today’s 
tender  chickens  came  to  market 
in  31  different  ways,  offering 
a  wide  variety  of  menu  possi¬ 
bilities.  In  addition,  several  new 
experimental  chicken  products 
were  shown  and  sampled. 

Even  experienced  food  editors 
were  astonished  by  the  National 
Canners  Association  display, 
which  gave  graphic  evidence  of 
the  indispensability  of  canned 
foods.  A  pyramid  of  cans  six 
feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high  is 
just  about  the  number  of  canned 
foods  the  average  family  con¬ 
sumes  each  year,  and  that  is 
just  what  was  exhibited.  The 
total  number  of  items  was  about 
680,  representing  about  600 
pounds  of  food.  The  canning  in¬ 
dustry  comprises  about  2,200 
canneries,  which  annually  pro¬ 
duce  some  1,200  different  canned 
food  items. 

An  attractive  display  featured 
about  300  modern  items  to  be 
found  in  the  typical  supermar¬ 
ket,  plus  a  charming  group  of 
antique  cans  from  the  Can  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Institute  collection. 
One  can  was  an  antique  car 
that  had  been  packed  with  can¬ 
dies,  and  there  were  an  antique 
cookie  can  shaped  like  a  rou¬ 
lette  wheel,  a  beautiful  biscuit 
can  fashioned  as  a  fishing 
basket,  and  a  tiny  violin  case 
that  originally  held  tobacco. 

One  of  the  liveliest  areas  of 
the  Idea  Supermarket  featured 
pineapple  that  tasted  like  garlic 
and  meatballs  that  tasted  like 


peppermint,  among  other  flavor 
foolers.  At  the  Ac’cent-Inter- 
national  display,  everyday  foods 
were  provided  with  “surprise” 
flavors,  and  the  tasters  had  to 
guess  what  the  flavors  were. 
The  flavor  foolers  served  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  tast¬ 
ing  full  natural  flavor  in  food. 

Oiildren’ft  Cooking 

Getting  children  interested  in 
cooking  is  a  matter  that  many 
a  mother  has  given  serious 
thought  about,  and  so  has 
Grandma’s  Unsulphured  Molas¬ 
ses.  The  American  Molasses 
Company  featured  a  Kiddie 
Corner  of  Storybook  Cookery, 
with  the  spotlight  on  a  huge 
gingerbread  man.  For  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  first  cooking  lessons,  the 
company  advises,  begin  with  tbe 
foods  they  love  to  eat  —  taffy, 
gingerbread  men,  and  so  on.  All 
the  Storybook  Cookery  recipes, 
evolved  especially  for  children, 
were  made  with  unsulphured 
molasses,  an  ingredient  that 
goes  into  a  variety  of  the  young¬ 
ster’s  favorite  foods.  Each  recipe 
had  a  little  story  that  related 


to  the  beloved  storyl  mks  of 
childhood  —  for  instai  -e,  "Eat 
Me”  cookies,  the  kind  that  made 
Alice  in  Wonderland  grow  tall. 
The  unsulphured  mola.^  es,  too 
went  into  a  Hansel  and  Gretel 
House  —  but  without  :i  witch 
lurking  inside. 

Unflavored  gelatine  is  another 
item  high  on  the  list  of  most 
shoppers,  and  the  Idea  Super¬ 
market  had  a  live  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  Knox  Gelatine  new 
quick  gel  cookery  method.  The 
unflavored  gelatine  combines 
with  unthawed  frozen  juice, 
punch,  or  drink  concentrate  and 
ice  cubes  rather  than  water. 
Thanks  to  this  brand  new  tech¬ 
nique,  chilling  time  is  consider¬ 
ably  cut  down.  And  that’s  why 
the  new  quick  chill  is  such  big 
food  news  —  the  homemaker 
can  now  make  unflavored-gela- 
tine  desserts  —  gels,  pies, 
cheesecakes,  snows,  etc.  —  that 
are  all  set  and  ready  to  serve 
in  as  little  as  half  an  hour. 

From  shopping  cart  to  a  la 
carte,  the  Idea  Supermarket 
offered  plenty  of  its  “special”  — 
ideas ! 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS— In  a  corner  of  the  Idea  Supermarket  at  tht 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  William  O.  Nelson  of  the  J.  L 
Clark  Co.  tells  Ann  Nelson  of  the  Joliet  (III.)  Herald  News  and  Mollis 
Martin  of  the  Baltimore  News-Post,  about  the  changin9  styles  in  metal 
containers  for  all  sorts  of  products.  Those  are  antique  cans  on  the  top 
shelf. 


TO  GET  MORE  FROM  YOUR  NEW  YORK 
ADVERTISING,  GET  THE  LATEST  FACTS 
ABOUT  THE  EXPANDED,  FLOURISHING 


New  York 


A  group  of  the  biggest  names  in  American  journalism  has 
joined  the  editorial  and  feature  staff  of  the  Journal- American. 
Added  to  the  array  of  stars  already  prominent  in  the  Journal- 
American,  the  expanded  roster  becomes  the  greatest  in  any 
newspaper.  Among  the  main  additions  are  Walter  Wine  hell, 
Dan  Parker,  Drew  Pearson,  Bill  Slocum,  Victor  Riesel, 
Sheilah  Graham,  Suzy  and  “Dear  Abby”  from  the  Mirror. 

★ 

The  Journal-American  is  now  making  greatly  increased 
impact  on  strong  segments  of  the  New  York  reading  public 
never  before  reached  by  an  evening  newspaper  in  such  grow¬ 
ing  numbers. 

★ 

An  attractive  rate  card  makes  both  the  daily  and  Sunday 
Journal-American  one  of  the  nation’s  most  economical 
newspapers  to  the  advertiser  on  a  cost  basis,  as  well  as  an 
increasingly  exciting  one  for  the  reader. 

Ask  your  Hearst  Advertising  Service  man  for  the  facts 
about  this  newspaper’s  impressive  new  position  in  New  York 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Times-Union  Las  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  New  York  Journal-American  Seattle  Pest-Intelligencer 

Baltimore  News-Pest  and  Sunday  American  San  Antonio  Light  Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  San  Francisco  Examiner  Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


Doubts  About  Computer 
In  Ford^s  Ad  Research 


Bloomington,  Ind. 

The  manager  of  advertising 
research  for  Ford  Division, 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  in  launching  a 
series  of  colloquia  sponsored  by 
Indiana  University’s  Bureau  of 
Media  Research,  warned  a  Uni¬ 
versity  audience  Oct.  4  that 
“some  advertisements  can  do 
more  harm  than  good.” 

Gwyn  Collins  cited  those  ads 
that  “are  significantly  negative 
in  effect  and  can  actually  lose 
customers.” 

He  also  advised  the  students: 
“Advertising  expenditures 
should  be  no  greater  than  the 
profit  expected  from  them.” 

Turning  to  media  selection  as 
one  aspect  of  ad%’ertising  re¬ 
search,  Mr.  Collins  noted  that  in 
the  past,  media  selection  was 
based  on  the  “best  judgment  of 
the  advertiser  and  his  agency.” 
Recently,  however,  it  has  be¬ 
come  possible  not  only  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  right  media,  but  also 
the  right  parts  of  the  media  as 
well. 

Mr.  Collins  expressed  some 
doubts  about  linear  program¬ 
ming  for  media  selection,  ques¬ 
tioning  in  particular  whether 


AD  RESEARCH  is  discussed  by 
Gwyn  Collins,  et  right,  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.  with  Prof.  Jack  B. 
Haskins,  at  left,  at  opening  of 
series  of  lectures  on  media  re¬ 
search  at  Indiana  University. 

“linear  programming  ever  actu¬ 
ally  has  been  used.  I  believe  that 
00  per  cent  of  this  computer 
talk  is  agency  publicity  .  .  .  and 
99  per  cent  of  it  is  generated 
by  people  who  wouldn’t  know  a 
computer  from  a  hole  in  the 
ground.” 

Another  area  of  advertising 
research,  he  .said,  involves  ques¬ 
tions  people  want  answered 


Are  too  many  national 
advertisers  passing  you  by? 


Speak  up  loud  and  clear  in  the  medium 
these  key  business  leaders  read  most 
regularly. 

NEW  YORK,  SILVER  SPRING,  MD.  and  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS.  •  CHICAGO. 
CLEVELAND  *  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 


about  a  given  product,  and  the 
directing  of  copy  to  the  an¬ 
swers.  He  also  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  stating  advertising 
messages  properly. 

Questioned  about  “how  often 
should  we  advertise,”  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  replied  that  it  depends  to 
some  extent  on  what  results  the 
advertiser  wants. 

“We  know  that  the  first  im¬ 
pression  is  more  effective  than 
the  second,  and  the  second  is 
more  effective  than  the  third,” 
he  said. 

Other  experts  in  the  fields  of 
communications  and  advertising 
are  scheduled  to  appear  this 
year  on  the  journalism  colloquia. 
The  Bureau  of  Media  Research, 
a  division  of  the  Journalism  De- 
jiartment,  is  directed  by  Prof. 
Jack  B.  Haskins. 

Weekly  Group  Offers 
Advertisers  One  Rate 

Berea,  Ohio 

National  advertisers  will  be 
charged  the  same  as  the  local 
rate,  it  is  announced  by  James 
C.  Toedtman,  publisher  of  a 
group  of  weeklies — Berea  News, 
Brook  Park  News,  Strongsville 
News,  and  Sotithwest  News. 

In  announcing  the  one-rate 
plan,  Mr.  Toedtman  .said  “We 
have  gained  substantially  in 
ABC  circulation.”  He  added  that 
the  circulation  rise  will  not  in¬ 
crease  the  $2.24  per  inch  or  16c 
per  line  rates. 

• 

Herb  Kelly  Jr.  Opens 
Public  Relations  Firm 

Miami,  Fla. 

Herb  Kelly  Jr.,  former  news¬ 
paperman  and  television  editor, 
has  formed  a  new  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  publicity  agency.  Herb 
Kelly  Associates.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  Miami  News  copy  editor. 
He  is  the  son  of  Herb  Kelly  Sr., 
Miami  News  amusement  col¬ 
umnist,  and  the  brother  of  Mil- 
ton  Kelly,  managing  editor  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  News.  His 
wife,  Bella,  is  a  former  News 
reporter. 

• 

Frozen  Foods  Section 

Toronto 

A  22-page  section  in  the 
Toronto  Telegram  (Sept.  16) 
was  the  highlight  of  the  Harvest 
Of  Frozen  Foods  promotion 
sponsored  by  the  Ontario  Frozen 
Food  Council.  A  cartoon  cover, 
and  more  cartoons  scattered  over 
its  pages,  gave  a  light-hearted 
touch.  The  Section  presented 
many  recipes  and  menus,  listed 
the  advantages  of  frozen  foods 
and  charted  the  do’s  and  don’ts 
of  storage  and  re-freezing. 
Extra  copies  of  the  section  were 
distributed  to  grocery  stores  as 
giveaways  to  customers. 


AD  SMILEAGE — Pictured  at  New 
England  Newspapers  Advertising 
Bureau  meeting  in  Boston  recent* 
ly:  front,  Frank  A.  Lawlor,  Lowell 
Sun,  new  chairman  of  the  Bureau; 
and  Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of 
E&P,  the  speaker;  rear,  George  L  ‘ 
Akerson,  Boston  Herald-Traveler, 
outgoing  president;  and  Kenneth  ; 
L.  McMannis,  Bureau  director. 

Bank’s  Ad  (^inpai^n 
Building  New  linage 

The  Federation  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  in  the  New  i 
York  City  area  has  placed  an  I 
advertising  campaign  in  news-  ! 
papers  telling  the  story  of  the 
bank’s  growth. 

A  schedule  of  500-line  insti-  ^ 
tutional  ads  are  being  used  to  * 
relate  the  role  this  bank  plays  | 
in  the  financing  of  industries. 
The  copy  features  a  new  trade¬ 
mark  which  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  institutional 
image. 

The  campaign  is  scheduled  to 
run  into  1964.  Kastor,  Hilton, 
Chesley,  Clifford  &  Associates 
is  the  agency  and  the  Marshall 
Organization  is  handling  the 
promotion  campaign. 

• 

Dealers  Urged  to  Keep 
Prices  Out  of  Car  Ads 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Buffalo  Automobile  Dealers  As¬ 
sociation  has  asked  members  to 
refrain  from  using  price  adver-  ' 
tising  in  newspapers  while  pro¬ 
moting  1964  models. 

“Such  advertising,  once 
started,”  said  the  association, 
“quickly  gets  all  gimmicked  up, 
confuses  and  misleads  the  pub¬ 
lic,  makes  it  believe  that  your 
merchandise  is  not  worth  as 
much  as  you  know  it’s  worth, 
and  makes  any  realistic  price  on 
one-  or  two-year  old  used  cars  I 
look  ridiculously  unrealistic  and  i 
high.” 

The  association  is  urging 
dealers  to  “merchandise  these 
fine,  new  1964  models,”  rather 
than  start  selling  them  on  a 
price  basis. 
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'‘Europe*s 

3Mast 

Iwnportan  t 
Mote  in 
The  Ground 


The  excavation  is  for  the  new  Headquarters 
building  of  the  Common  Market  Commission  in 
Brussels ;  the  gentleman  making  the  on-site 
inspection  is  The  Washington  Post’s  Brussels 
correspondent,  Tom  Streithorst. 

The  Washington  Post,  always  on  the  spot  in  im¬ 
portant  world  news  centers,  assigned  Streithorst 
to  Brussels  last  November.  The  thirty-two-year- 
old  Streithorst  has  an  impressive  background 
for  the  job,  including  a  Master’s  degree  from  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  in  Washington,  a  teaching  stint  in  the 
history  department  at  the  American  University 
in  Beirut,  and  successive  assignments  as  Middle 
East  correspondent  for  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  and  Newsweek.  His  lucid  reporting  of 


the  recent  crisis  over  Great  Britain’s  application 
for  entry  into  the  Common  Market  was  notable 
for  its  expert  understanding  of  the  complex  eco¬ 
nomic  issues  and  its  personal  glimpses  of  the 
leading  figures  in  the  drama. 

Washingtonians,  whether  high  in  government 
or  laymen  with  an  alert  concern  for  their  coun¬ 
try,  can,  and  do,  rely  upon  Tom  Streithorst  and 
his  fellow  Washington  Post  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  for  accurate,  informed  and  complete  report¬ 
ing  of  world  events.  The  Washington  Post’s  own 
foreign  staff  is  backed  by  the  men  and  women  of 
The  Los  Angeles  Times -Washington  Post  News 
Service  and  10  other  wire  services  to  provide 
world  news  coverage  that  is  not  approached  in 
scope  by  any  other  newspaper  in  the  world. 


Nowhere  in  the  world  it  nccurate,  complete 
reitorting  more  important  than  in  ff'athington 
.  .  .  find  The  Washington  Post  provides  it. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Large  Papers  Find 
Benefits  in  Centrex 

Bv  Warren  Perrv 


('.AM,  Minneapolis  Star  and 

No  fewer  than  nine  U.  S. 
newspapers  employ  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company’s  relatively 
new  Centrex  and  automatic  call 
distributor  system  in  their  clas¬ 
sified  phone  rooms.  It  is  likely 
the  next  several  years  will  see 
more  large  and  medium-size 
newspapers  adopting  the  high 
speed,  automated  system  to  cut 
costs  and  provide  better  ser\’ice. 

New'spapers  with  few'er  than 
300  telephone  stations  would  not 
find  Centrex  practical — at  least 
not  for  now. 

Centrex,  coined  from  “Central 
exchange,”  has  the  dial  switch¬ 
ing  equipment  centered  at  the 
telephone  company  rather  than 
at  the  newspaper,  a  notable 
space-saving  factor.  How’ever, 
the  big  difference  between  Cen¬ 
trex  and  the  customary  clas¬ 
sified  phone  room  system  is  that 
it  permits  the  advertiser  to  call 


Tribune 

his  particular  phone  room  ad¬ 
viser  directly  rather  than  going 
through  the  newspaper’s  switch¬ 
board.  Voluntary  or  family  type 
want  advertisers  may  reach  an 
ad-viser  without  going  through 
a  PBX  board. 

On  Direct  IJnes 

Here’s  how  it  works:  Each 
solicit  ad-viser  is  assigned  her 
own  individual  telephone  num¬ 
ber  along  with  her  own  direct 
incoming  and  outgoing  line. 
Regular  accounts  are  notified  of 
the  new  phone  number  they 
must  use  to  reach  their  regular 
solicit  ad-viser.  If  a  particular 
ad-viser’s  line  is  busy,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  call  then  goes  into  an 
automatic  call  distributor  where 
it  is  directed  to  the  next  avail¬ 
able  ad-viser  who  either  takes 
the  ad  or  takes  a  message  for 
the  regular  solicit  ad-viser.  Vol- 


HUNUNG  FOR  A  TEST  MARKET? 

Follow  the  trail  to  ALTOONA 
. . .  that’s  “Test-Town,  Pa.” 


Buying  Power  1964  retail 
sales  potential  is  $158,205,000! 

Balance:  Agriculture  and  industry 
play  equal  parts  in  Altoona's 
market  stability. 

Cooperation:  Timely  local  mer¬ 
chandising  support  through 
typical  distribution  channels. 

Isolation:  Outside  media 
scarcely  touch  this  compact 
market  area. 

Coverage:  The  Altoona  Mirror 
reaches  98%  of  city  families, 
80%  of  Blair  County  homes. 


Richard  E.  Beeler, 
Advertising  Manager 


Hltoona  SKirror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


uiitary  advertisers  not  calling 
tor  any  particular  ad-viser 
simply  call  the  newspaper’s  spe¬ 
cially  designated  but  general 
want  ad  phone  number. 

With  lightning  speed  the  vol¬ 
untary  call  clears  through  the 
automatic  call  distributor  which 
directs  and  rotates  the  calls  on 
a  systematic  basis  to  an  avail¬ 
able  ad-viser.  The  automatic  call 
distributor  also  “stacks”  calls 
if  all  lines  are  busy  bringing 
into  play  an  electronic  recording 
that  informs  the  advertiser  that 
all  lines  are  busy  and  he  may 
either  wait  a  few  minutes  or 
may  call  back. 

Because  some  areas  of  the 
country  have  different  types  of 
telephone  switching  equipment, 
exact  application  of  the  Centrex 
system  described  above  may  not 
be  available  everywhere  at  this 
time.  But,  the  time-saving  ad¬ 
vantage  of  not  having  to  go 
through  a  PBX  operator,  which 
the  telephone  company  esti¬ 
mates  at  23  to  28  seconds  per 
call  completion,  gives  promise  of 
faster  sendee  to  both  voluntary 
and  .solicit  phone  advertisers. 
Switchboard  manning  expense 
is  obviously  curtailed  and  could 
more  than  off-set  the  additional 
charges  for  installation  and 
rental  of  Centrex  equipment. 

Ends  Favoritism 

How  w-ell  is  Centrex  working 
out?  Lance  Skinner,  CAM  of 
of  the  Detroit  News,  made  these 
obsen’ations: 

“Centrex  works  very  well  for 
us.  We  differ  from  most  classi¬ 
fied  operations  in  that  our  tele¬ 
phone  classified  sales  staff  is  not 
divided  into  selling  and  volun¬ 
tary  staffs. 

“Our  incentive  program  is 
based  entirely  on  multiple  in¬ 
sertions.  When  we  had  our  own 
PBX  board  we  were  always  be¬ 
ing  told  that  certain  operators 
fav'ored  certain  members  of  our 
staff  and  discriminated  against 
others.  For  instance,  an  operator 
might  give  one  girl  too  many 
calls  for  Death  Notices  or  Liner 
Station  business  on  w’hich  there 
was  no  commission.  As  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  calls  is  made  auto¬ 
matically  under  Centrex  this 
has  eliminated  these  complaints. 

“With  each  sales  girl  having 
her  own  direct  line  and  tele¬ 
phone  number  which  she  gives 
to  her  regular  customers  along 
with  the  information  on  the 
hours  that  she  is  available  our 
service  has  improved. 

Conference  on  Credit 

“The  conference  feature  of 
Centrex  has  also  improved  our 
operation.  All  advertising  origi¬ 
nating  outside  of  the  state  that 
comes  in  must  be  cleared  by  the 
Credit  Department  before  publi¬ 
cation.  Before  we  had  Centrex 


these  calls  were  switcheci  to  th|« 
Credit  Department  and  ihe  ad-*^ 
vertiser  was  kept  on  the  line  for 
some  time  while  the  Credit  D*.^ 
partment  was  checking  and  theat 
switched  back  to  our  telephoi 
room,  quite  often  to  a  differei 
girl  and  the  advertiser  iiad 
repeat  all  the  information  agaw 
much  to  his  annoyance  and  ej^ 
pense.  tg 

“Now  when  we  switch  a  cattl^ 
to  the  Credit  Department  ou»i 
telephone  girl  can  remain  on?’ 
the  line  and  while  the  ('redit| 
people  are  checking  on  th*| 
credit  information  she  can  talkf 
to  the  advertiser  and  start| 
taking  the  advertisement.  Thigfl 
has  worked  out  very  well.  Thej 
.same  operation  is  paralleled  inn 
our  communication  to  the  Claa.  1 
sified  Adjustment  Depart rnentif 
Both  the  Credit  Department  and  t 
the  Classified  Adjustment  De-  ( 
partment  are  situated  two  floort  ^ 
away  from  our  Telephone  Salet  i 
Room.” 

One  CAM  believes  his  classi¬ 
fied  phone  costs  have  been 
shaved  by  20%  and  that  service 
to  advertisers  has  improved. 
Another  feels  he  is  saving  $400 
per  week  in  PBX  board  salaries 
but  the  telephone  company’s 
charges  are  running  about  20% 
higher  than  B.C. 

Still  another  feels  that  the 
service  does  not  lend  itself  par¬ 
ticularly  w’ell  to  his  operation 
and  has  therefore  “de-Cen- 
trexed”  a  portion  of  his  opera¬ 
tion. 


CLASSIFIED  IN  MAGAZINE 

Six  pages  of  classified  graced 
a  recent  44-page  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  slick  T.V. 
Week  magazine.  The  magazine 
is  distributed  each  Saturday 
with  the  Tribune.  Classified  staff 
members  sold  a  well  diversified 
group  of  commercial  advertisers 
—  lending  institutions,  hard 
line  retailers,  trade  schools,  em¬ 
ployment  agencies,  apartment 
owners  (for  rent  and  sale), 
builders,  real  estate  brokers,  and 
auto  dealers.  Nature  of  the  copy 
for  the  most  part  was  timely, 
specific  offers  with  relatively 
little  institutional  copy.  The 
rate  charged  for  classified  space, 
which  keeps  ads  “alive”  for  a 
week,  was  $3.50  per  agate  line. 
• 

Press  Club  in  Florida 

Port  Charlotte,  Fla. 

The  Charlotte  Press  Club  has 
been  formed  here  with  about  20 
members  from  two  local  week¬ 
lies  and  a  radio  station  and 
stringers  for  Florida  dailies. 
Dave  Robbins,  editor  of  the  Port 
Charlotte  News,  a  Cowles  paper, 
is  president.  Mrs.  Lynn  Ste¬ 
phens,  WCCF,  is  vicepresident, 
and  John  Gordon,  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une,  secretary-treasurer. 
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Step  ahead  of  competition  with 

Goss  cJyilxinllj^  Web  Offset 

GIVES  YOU  LARGE  CAPACITY  AND  COLOR  FLEXIBILITY  WITH  ECONOMY 


Running  Register— 

URBANITE  provides  lat¬ 
eral  and  circumferen¬ 
tial  adjustment  of  plate 
cylinders  by  handwheel. 
Nothing  has  been  over¬ 
looked  to  make  the 
URBANITE  a  high-qual¬ 
ity  color  producer. 


d 


Heavy-Duty  Folder- 

Collects  up  to  64  stand¬ 
ard  pages  or  112  tab¬ 
loid.  On  straight  run, 
handles  up  to  32  stand¬ 
ard  pages  or  64  tabloid. 
Delivers  folded  edge 
forward.  Mail-fold 
(quarter)  attachment 
available  as  shown. 


;  L„  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 


Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service  I 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide 


Presses  which  have  seen  better  days  give  no  help  in  today’s  battle  for 
reader  favor  and  advertising  volume.  For  the  urban  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper,  the  recommended  changeover  is  to  economical  web  offset 
with  the  large  capacity  Goss  urbanite. 

Urbanite’s  semi-cylindrical  design  permits  straight  or  collect  operation. 
Each  unit  will  produce  4  standard  pages  running  straight,  or  8  standard 
broadsheet  pages  running  collect.  This  flexibility  gives  you  the  bigger 
newspaper  needed  for  holidays  and  special  events  with  the  economy 
of  a  single  run. 

Typical  Urbanite  features:  total  flexibility  of  color  arrangements  .  .  . 
true  image  reproduction  through  exclusive  true  rolling  without  bearers 
.  .  .  cylinders  mounted  in  pre-loaded  Timken  bearings  .  .  .  running 
sidelay  and  circumferential  register  .  .  .  continuous  ink  and  water  feed 
in  direct  ratio  to  press  speed  .  .  .  enclosed  forced-feed  lubrication  of 
unit  gearing  .  .  .  automatic  tension  plate  lockup  ...  all  operating 
maintenance— plating,  washing,  roller  setting— can  be  done  without 
tearing  the  web. 

The  Urbanite  grows  as  you  grow.  Start  with  one  or  two  units  .  .  . 
add  units  as  needed,  up  to  8-web  capacity  . . .  and  they  can  be  arranged 
in-line  or  stacked.  Let  Goss  help  plan  your  new  press.  Mail  coupon. 

I - 

I  The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Division,  5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  III. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  complete  data  on  the  URBANITE.  We  now  print  (please  fill  in  numbers): 

I  Total  number  of  papers  Total  circulation- 

I  Weekly  issues _ Daily  issues _ 

I  Maximum  pages  per  issue:  Broadsheet _ Tabloid. 

I  Spot  color  used— maximum  number  of  color  pages  per  issue _ 

I  Present  printing  equipment  is _ 

I  Publishing  Company  Name _ 

I  Your  Name  and  Title. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Street  Address _ 

I  City _ Zone. 


State. 
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BOOKS  |^  REVIEW 

Portraits  of  Press 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Italy’s  Press 

MAIN  STREET.  ITALY.  By  Irvintj 
R.  Levine.  Doubleday.  Nov.  1.  542 
page.s.  $6.50. 

In  one  chapter  dissectinf?  the 
press,  the  author,  who  is  NBC 
correspondent  in  Italy,  reports 
there  are  only  115  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  Italy  and 
they  print  only  one  copy  for  each 
13  in  the  population,  in  contrast 
to  a  copy  of  a  daily  for  every 
three  people  in  the  U.S. 

The  traditional  separation  of 
news  and  comment  is  not  ob¬ 
served  there  and  reporters  freely 
mix  opinion  with  news. 

“Stories  embarrassing:  to  an 
important  politician  may  dis¬ 
appear  from  a  newspaper’s 
pagres  as  the  result  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  to  the  editor,”  reports 
Mr.  Levine.  “Anyway,  there  is 
an  enormous  respect  for  author- 
ita  (authority),  and  newspaper 
crusades  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Communist  press)  are  not 
usually  characteristic  of  Italy. 
Italian  journalists  find  that 
when  they  desist  from  muck¬ 
raking  inclinations  they  are  re¬ 
warded  by  access  to  important 
new's  contacts,  by  invitations  to 
pleasant  press  trips,  and  by  op¬ 
portunities  for  profitable  ap¬ 
pearances  on  state  television.” 

The  author  credits  II  Corriere 


della  Sera,  which  has  national 
distribution  from  Milan  editorial 
offices,  with  being  the  most  re¬ 
spected  and  independent  daily 
in  Italy.  Another  respected 
paper  available  nationally  is  La 
Stampa,  published  in  Turin.  The 
biggest  paper  in  Rome  is  II 
Messaggero,  regarded  as  low¬ 
brow.  II  Giomo  of  Milan  is  most 
similar  to  American  papers  in 
style  and  content. 

“The  character  of  the  Italian 
language  and  the  style  of  Italian 
journalism  make  for  verbose,  in¬ 
voluted  prose,”  observes  Mr. 
Levine.  “Often  several  para¬ 
graphs  of  allusions  to  literature 
or  mythology  may  precede  the 
crux  of  the  news  story.  Certain 
basic  facts  (such  as  answers  to 
the  fundamental  questions  of 
who,  what,  why,  when,  where, 
and  how?)  are  often  blithelji 
omitted.” 

Embarrassingly  enough,  the 
address  of  a  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  news  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Rome  is  Via  di  Propa¬ 
ganda. 

Atlanta  Newspapers 

PEACHTREE  STREET,  U.S. A.:  An 
Affectionate  Portrait  of  Atlanta.  By 
Celestine  Sibley.  Doubleday.  Nov.  1. 
239  pages.  $4.50. 

A  pert,  pithy,  “prejudiced” 
view  of  Atlanta  newspapers  is 


"Gef  up  kid,  you  don't  want  Murray  Olderman  of  NEA 
to  draw  you  like  that." 

Advertisement 


given  in  one  chapter  of  this 
l>ook.  Celestine  Sibley,  syndi¬ 
cated  (Women’s  News  Service) 
columnist-reporter  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution,  gives  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  sister  paper  of 
her  own,  its  full  due,  but  she 
frankly  confesses: 

“The  Constitution  is  my 
paper.  It’s  famous,  faulty,  full  of 
courage  and  utterly  individual. 
I  would  have  died  if  I  hadn’t 
got  a  job  on  it,  because  even 
down  in  South  Alabama,  where 
its  circulation  was,  at  most, 
spotty,  I  was  reared  to  believe 
that  the  Constitution  was  the 
South’s  greatest  newspaper  and 
one  of  the  world’s  most  distin¬ 
guished,  a  belief  I  still  hold. 

“The  Journal  is  a  good  news¬ 
paper,  lively,  aggressive,  well 
written,  well  edited,  with  more 
circulation  than  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  therefore  more  adver¬ 
tising  linage  and  more  space 
for  news.  In  the  classic  words 
of  the  prejudiced  everjrwhere, 
some  of  my  best  friends  are 
Journal  people.” 

Kin^pnaker  Pinkley 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  YEARS— 1953- 
1956:  Mandate  For  Change.  By 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Doubleday. 
650  pages.  Illustrated.  $6.95. 

Virgil  Pinkley,  now  publisher 
of  the  Associated  Desert  News¬ 
papers  with  headquarters  in 
Indio,  Calif.,  is  credited  by  for¬ 
mer  President  Eisenhower  with 
being  the  first  person  seriously 
to  propose  him  for  President  in 
1943,  exactly  a  decade  before 
he  actually  became  President. 

In  his  new  book,  from  which 
a  series  of  stories  was  distrib¬ 
uted  to  newspapers  by  the 
Doubleday  Syndicate,  Gen. 
Eisenhower  writes: 

“So  far  as  I  can  now  recall, 
the  earliest  serious  suggestion 
that  I  might  become  a  presi¬ 
dential  candidate  one  day  was 
made  by  Virgil  Pinkley  in  1943. 
Pinkley,  then  a  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  North  African 
theater  of  World  War  II,  came 
to  see  me  shortly  after  the  Allies 
in  the  Mediterranean  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  at  long  last,  in  sweeping 
North  Africa  clean  of  Axis 
forces  overrunning  Sicily,  and 
landing  in  Italy.  *  ♦  * 

“Mr.  Pinkley,  remarking  on 
the  magnitude  of  these  opera¬ 
tions,  observed  that  in  view  of  a 
practice  that  had  all  but  become 
an  American  tradition,  I  would, 
as  the  wartime  commander  of 
large  and  successful  military 
groups,  inevitably  be  considered 
as  a  strong  presidential  possi¬ 
bility.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

“Nevertheless,  to  say  that  I 
was  astonished  by  Pinkley’s  sug¬ 
gestion  is  far  from  an  exaggera¬ 
tion;  my  instant  reaction  was 
that  he  was  something  of  a 
humorist. 


“  ‘Virgil,’  I  said,  ‘You’ve  been 
standing  out  in  the  sun  too 
long.’  *  •  * 

“I  thought  it  completely  ab¬ 
surd  to  mention  my  name  in  the 
same  breath  as  the  Presidency. 
Mr.  Pinkley  still  chuckles  as  he 
reminds  me  of  my  rather  vio¬ 
lently  phrased  and  somewhat 
embellished  ‘No’.” 

Daniels’  Diaries 


THE  CABINET  DIARIES  OF  ja 
SEPHUS  DANIELS.  1913-1921. 
Edited  By  E.  David  Cronun,  pn). 
lessor  of  history.  University  of  Wis- 
consin.  University  of  Nebrasb 
Press,  Lincoln  8.  Illustrated.  648 
pages.  Nov.  15.  $8.50. 


A  fascinating,  colorful,  inti¬ 
mate  account  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  eight  years 
in  the  White  House  is  found  in 
the  late  Josephus  Daniels’ 
diaries. 

Mr.  Daniels,  who  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer, 
served  Wilson  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  eight  years.  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt  was  chosen  by 
him  as  Assistant  Secretary; 
Daniels  later  served  under 
President  Roosevelt  as  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Mexico.  ( It’s  interesting 
to  note  that  Mr.  Daniels’  son, 
Jonathan,  now  editor  of  the 
family  newspaper,  served  as  a 
White  House  press  secretary  at 
times  under  Presidents  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Truman. 

The  diaries  are  revealing  and 
provocative  and  will  add  dimen¬ 
sion  to  future  historical  re¬ 
search  into  the  Wilsonian  era. 
The  diaries  evidently  were  kept 
by  Mr.  Daniels  for  his  own  use 
without  plan  for  publication. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Joseph  L. 
Morrison,  associate  professor  in 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  is 
working  on  a  full  biography  of 
Josephus  Daniels.  Last  year  he 
brought  out  a  preliminary  book, 
“Josephus  Daniels  Says — :  An 
Editor’s  Political  Odyssey  from 
Bryan  to  Wilson  and  FDR,  1894- 
1913.”  (University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  339  pages. 
$7.50).  For  review  of  this  book, 
see  E&P,  Feb.  9,  page  54. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

“How  to  ‘Country-Cure’  Farm 
News”  is  the  title  of  a  useful 
booklet  (Agricultural  Editors 
Office,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia.  Paperback.  Large  for¬ 
mat.  36  pages.  $1).  Thirteen 
members  of  the  Newspaper 
Farm  Editors’  Association  have 
contributed  articles  giving  prac¬ 
tical  pointers  to  the  handling  of 
farm  news  in  newspapers.  The 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Show  us  another  newspaper  that  torpedoed  the 
tax-free  status  of  a  private  yacht  club! 


For  thirty-six  years,  a  swank  yacht  club  on  Chicago’s 
lake  shore  had  sailed  along  without  paying  a  penny  in 
real  estate  taxes.  Then  Chicago’s  American  lowered  the 
boom. 

Our  front  page  exclusive  exposed  the  well-heeled  club’s 
free  cruise  at  taxpayer’s  expense.  And  it  sent  red-faced 
tax  people  scurrying  aboard  to  assess  the  multimillion 
dollar  property. 

Big  story?  To  the  heavily-taxed  people  of  our  town, 
there  have  been  few  bigger.  It  was  the  kind  of  story,  too, 
that  Chicago  has  come  to  expect  of  the  American. 


The  American’s  lively  brand  of  investigative  reporting 
already  has  won  us  a  lot  of  new  friends.  March  ABC 
figures  show  circulation  up  1,570  daily  and  11,366  Sunday. 

While  all  has  been  balmy  from  our  circulation  stand¬ 
point,  storm  warnings  are  flying  in  the  offices  of  our  eve¬ 
ning  competitor.  They  were  decked  again  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  loss — this  time  4,626  copies. 

What  this  means  to  advertisers  is  obvious:  If  you 
haven’t  yet  tested  the  selling  power  of  Chicago’s  only 
growing  evening  newspaper,  now  is  the  time  to  get  with  it. 

You’ll  be  joining  quite  a  party  already  on  board. 


Chicago’s  AMERICAN 

Aluiaui  On  Too  Of  Tht  Nfuif 


Aluiayf  On  Top  Of  The  Newt 

•For  the  most  efficient,  economical,  two-paper  buy.  nothing  beat*  Chicago  »  American  and  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Call  a  tale*  repretentative  for  the  full  story. 

Chicaoell  N«w  York  City  IT  OolreitM  Son  Francisco  4  Loo  Anaoiss  tT  Mscico  CHy  LonOon,  S.  W.  I 
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1314  TrIbuna  Tower  220  E.  42nd  St.  1300  Penobscot  Bldg.  110  Sutter  Street  1 700  West  Sth  Street  Perea  y  Cla.  S.A.  340  Warwick  House  St. 

222-3001  Murray  Hill  2-3033  WOodward  2-0422  GArflold  1-7040  403-4022  Empardn  No.  17  Trafatgar  2400-3 
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"Have  you  taken  advantage  of 

CERTIFIED  RESEARCH? 

CERTIFIED  RESEARCH  has  the  broad 
practical  knowledge  ...  the  intimate  ex¬ 
perience  with  all  phases  of  mechanical 
procedure  in  the  graphic  arts  .  .  .  and  the 
complete  facilities  for  research  and  solu¬ 
tion  of  specialized  problems  relating  to 
ultimate  mat  performance. 

Discuss  your  problems  .  .  .  and  place 
an  order  .  .  .  with  your  Certified  Dry  Mat 
Representative  today. 

A  CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  for  Every  Need! 


SYNDICATE 
for  job  work 


NEWSPAPER 
for  full-page 
reproduction 


BLUE  RIBBON  and 
SILVERTONE 
for  quality 
baked  work 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 
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book  is  edited  by  Clyde  H.  Dun¬ 
can,  associate  agricultural  edi¬ 
tor,  University  of  Missouri. 

“How  to  Increase  Advertis¬ 
ing  Effectiveness,”  by  Richard 
D.  Crisp,  practical  introductory 
coverage  of  the  entire  field  of 
marketing  research  as  it  exists 
in  professional  practice,  is  being 
re-published  as  a  paperback  by 
McGraw  -  Hill  in  November 
($2.45.  Originally  $15). 

Financial  editors  of  newspa¬ 
pers  were  polled  as  to  what  types 
of  business  news  they  can  use 
on  their  pages  and  the  results 
listed  under  each  paper’s  name 
in  tabulations  in  “Financial  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations:  Tested  Techniques 
for  Communicating  with  Finan¬ 
cial  Publics”  (By  O.scar  M.  Bev¬ 
eridge.  McGraw-Hill.  364  pages. 
Oct.  31.  $9.50).  The  author,  who 
is  president  of  the  Beveridge 
Organization,  Inc.,  formerly  was 
industrial  news  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Art  Weinberg,  reporter.  Fair- 
child  Publications  Chicago  office, 
with  his  wife,  Lila,  will  have 
two  books  published:  “Clarence 
Darrow’s  Verdicts  Out  of  Court” 
(Quadrangle  Books.  Oct.  31)  and 
“Instead  of  Violence”  (Gross- 
man  Publishers),  the  story  of 
peace  and  non-violence  through¬ 
out  the  ages.  The  Weinbergs 
were  also  co-editors  of  “The 
Muckrakers”  and  Mr.  Weinberg 
was  editor  of  “Attorney  for  the 
Damned.” 

Foster  Meharry  Russell,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cohourg  (Ont.)  Senti¬ 
nel-Star,  is  author  of  “High  on 
the  Hog,”  sketches  of  small-town 
characters  and  institutions  with 
amusing  and  nostalgic  anec¬ 
dotes. 

A  collection  of  weekly  columns 
in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
of  nostalgic  recollections  about 
her  childhood  in  Louisiana  by 
Maude  Zimmer  will  appear  in 
November  in  book  form  under 
the  same  title  as  the  column,  “A 
Time  to  Remember”  (Robert 
Spiller  &  Sons.  $3.95). 

The  1947  volume  of  the  “Pub¬ 
lic  Papers  of  the  Presidents” 
covering  the  third  year  of  the 
Truman  Administration  and  con¬ 
taining  verbatim  transcripts  of 
news  conferences  and  speeches 
and  full  texts  of  messages  to 
Congress  has  been  published 
(Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20402.  Cloth- 
bound,  613  pages.  $5.25).  Other 
similar  volumes  are  available. 

An  inspiring  biography  for 


young  people,  ages  12  to  16,  i» 
“Printer’s  Devil  To  I’ublisher: 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  of  the  Ntv) 
York  Times”  (Julian  'lessner. 
New  York.  192  page.s.  $3.25)! 

Mr.  Ochs’  championship  of  hi^ 
principles  of  joumalisn.,  his  in¬ 
tegrity  and  his  independence  are  i 
recounted  in  an  interest  i  ng  way  ‘ 
for  young  readers.  ; 

A  Vienna  banker  willed  hii 
property  to  his  nephew,  tupidly 
stipulating  that  “he  shall  never, 
on  any  occasion,  read  a  news¬ 
paper,”  it’s  revealed  by  Robert 
S.  Menchin  in  a  book  about 
curious  wills,  “The  Last  Ca¬ 
price”  (Simon  and  Schuster,  l 
$2.95).  ! 

Irving  P.  Pflaum,  foreign 
news  editor  (on  leave)  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Center  for  the  Inter¬ 
pretation  and  Study  of  Contem¬ 
porary  Latin  America  at  the 
Inter-American  University  in 
Puerto  Rico,  is  author  of  “Arena 
of  Decision:  Latin  America  In  j 
Crisis”  (Prentice-Hall.  Novem¬ 
ber.  368  pages.  $6.50).  ’ 

Novella  O’Hara,  who  occa-  [ 
sionally  writes  a  “Our  Girl  [ 
O’Hara”  column  for  Stan  Dela-  [ 
plane  to  add  a  woman’s  touch 
to  his  column,  syndicated  by  , 
Chronicle  Features,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  was  the  subject  of  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  Sports  Illustrated  raaga-  | 
zine  under  title  of  “This  Kooky  t 
Blonde  Runs  a  Crazy  Club: 
Novella  O’Hara  has  dedicated  j 
her  energies  to  making  the  name 
John  Pregenzer  immortal.” 

The  unbiased  story  of  the 
complex,  talented  Oursler  fam¬ 
ily  is  told  in  “Family  Story," 
by  Will  Oursler,  to  be  published 
Nov.  8  (Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
$4.95) .  At  the  head  of  the  family 
stood  the  late  Fulton  Oursler, 
editorial  director  of  the  Macfad- 
den  publishing  empire,  author 
of  “The  Greatest  Story  Ever 
Told”  and  senior  editor  of  the 
Reader’s  Digest.  , 

Forty-six  out  of  58  letters  re-  t 
ceived  by  Andrew  Tully,  news-  f 
man  and  author  of  “Supreme  | 
Court,”  a  novel  just  published  P 
by  Simon  and  Schuster  about  an  j 
attractive  President  swept  into  , 
office  by  a  tide  of  conservative  [ 
feeling,  enthusiastically  endorse  [ 
Barry  Goldwater  for  President.  I 
In  a  column  for  the  Bell-Mc-  I 
Clure  Syndicate,  Mr.  Tully  re-  5 
ports  most  of  his  correspond-  I 
ents  “see  both  the  Republican  j 
nomination  and  the  election  in  | 
the  bag  for  the  Arizonan.”  | 

Murray  Olderman,  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association 
sports  writer,  is  author  of  “20th 
Century  Encyclopedia  of  Base¬ 
ball,”  which  he  also  illustrated. 
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Latest  figures  prove: 


METRO  SAN  JOSEs  WINS 

FIRST  PLACE 

IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


^  FIRST  IN  POPULATION  GROWTH! 

\  r  A  51,800  population  incrooso  in  just  ono  yoor!  As  of 
JK  July  1963,  wo’ro  811,900  strong  —  and  still  growingl 

FIRST  IN  NUMBER  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

Y  WORKERS!  There  are  74,905  in  Metro  San  Jose, 
more  than  in  any  other  Bay  Area  county,  including  San 
Francisco  Countyl 

FIRST  IN  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS 

Y  PER  INDUSTRIAL  WORKER!  Evenin  1961,the 

•A*  figure  was  $7,048  per  year — highest  in  all  of  Northern 
California.  And  higher  in  1 963! 


^  FIRST  IN  HIGHER  INCOMES! 

Metro  San  Jose  records  more  $10,000  to  $15,000>and> 
over  incomes  than  any  other  Bay  Area  county! 

•^TS  FIRST  IN  HIGHEST  AVERAGE  ADJUSTED 

T/  GROSS  INCOME!  In  1961  it  was  $9,300— high- 

est  of  any  Metropoliicn  County  anywhere  in  California! 
Much  higher  in  1963! 


FIRST  IN  TOTAL  CONSTRUCTION  INVEST- 


(HvlIS  FIK5I  II 
W  MENTS! 


Over  $335  million  spent  for  homes,  office 
buildings  and  industrial  fcKilities  in  1962  alone — more 
in  1963! 


and  of  ALL  Northern  California  Newspapers: 


The  morning  MERCURY  it  FIRST  in  7-day  total  advertising  linage! 
21,477,630  lines  (1st  7  mos.,  1963)— leads  all  papers  in  Northern  California! 

The  afternoon  NEWS  it  FIRST  in  6-day  total  advertising  linage! 
16,549,830  lines  (1st  7  mos.,  1963)— leads  all  papers  not  only  in  California  but  on  the  entire  West  Coast! 
...PROOF  THAT  MORE  AND  MORE  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS-TODAY— ARE  TURNING  TO  THE  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  AND 
NEWS  TO  SELL  THE  RICHEST,  BIGGEST,  BOOM  INGEST*  MARKET  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA! 

*  SourcM  quotad  in  pravtotis  ad«:  providad  on  raquast. 


SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY 
S  NEWS 

MNrtSIN'IO  muoKAi.t  It 
iere.  iM(esen  aarte.  CsfM't 


ONLY  SAN  JOSE’S  MERCURY  AND  NEWS  COVER  THIS  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET! 
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PLANT  &  EOLIPMENT 


Ark.-Texas  Papers 
In  Facsimile  Network 


The  Palmer  newspapers  of  The  technique  proposed  by  the 
South  Arkansas  and  East  Texas  Palmer  group  has  l)een  used 
are  beginning  the  construction  by  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
of  a  network  linking  their  prop-  Wall  Street  Journal. 
erties  for  production  by  means  The  type  transmission  known 
of  electronics.  as  Relay  Press  which  operates 

Walter  E.  Hussman,  pub-  in  a  part  of  the  radio  spectrum 
lisher  of  the  Palmer  group,  said  reserved  by  the  government  for 
the  network  wdll  be  using  rela-  the  use  of  the  press. 

Such  a  system  employs  high 

a  .=,  towers  so  that  a  narrow  radio 

^  l)eam  can  be  transmitted  from 

a  \  point  to  point  on  a  line-of-sight 

\  basis.  The  Palmer  network  will 

have  towers  ranging  from  100 
,  \  to  300  feet  in  height  located  in 

j  •  Hot  Springs,  Jack  Mountain, 

*■  _  Gurdon,  Camden,  and  El  Dorado 

^  in  the  initial  construction. 

Facsimile  machines  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Litton  Industries  will 
make  it  possible  for  each  of  the 
THE  NETWORK — Map  shows  lo-  newspapers  served  to  either 
cations  of  Palmer  newspapers  to  send  or  receive.  A  full  news- 
be  linked  by  microwave.  Broken  paper  page  can  be  sent  in  four 
lines  represent  extensions  to  be  one-half  minutes. 

made  later.  •  ii.  i  ■  r 

Plans  are  in  the  making  for 

tively  new  but  proven  electronic  changing  some  of  the  papers  to 
techniques  in  a  combination  the  web  otfset  system  of  produc- 
made  possible  by  the  final  reali-  tion.  A  building  to  house  the 
zation  of  offset  printing  as  a  offset  system  at  El  Dorado  is 
practical  method  of  producing  under  construction.  The  opera- 
daily  newspapers.  tion  will  include  a  Linofilm  Sys- 

The  newspapers  pioneered  the  tern,  costing  $100,000.  Initially 
Teletypesetter  network  in  Oc-  it  will  be  used  to  set  advertise- 
tober,  1942.  ments  while  conventional  hot 

When  in  operation,  anything  metal  machines  will  be  used  to 
up  to  whole  pages  will  be  trans-  produce  the  straight  news  mat- 
mitted  through  the  air  by  means  ter. 

of  a  combination  of  facsimile  The  new  Urbanite  offset  press 
and  micro-wave.  to  be  installed  at  El  Dorado  at 

The  initial  circuit  will  be  com-  a  cost  of  $200,000,  will  have 
posed  of  the  El  Dorado  Daily  a  speed  of  30,000  copies  per 
News-Times,  the  Camden  News  hour  and  will  print  up  to  32 
and  the  Hot  Springs  Sentinel-  standard  size  newspaper  pages. 
Record  and  New  Era.  Other  pa-  “Based  on  several  years  of 
pers  in  the  Palmer  gi-oup  are  intensive  research  we  feel  cer- 
the  Texarkana  Gazette  and  tain  that  we  can  serve  our  area 
Daily  News  and  the  Magnolia  with  far  better  newspapers 
(Ark.)  Banner-News.  much  more  rapidly  and  eventu- 


IN  JOHANNESBURG — ^Tbe  home  of  the  Star,  South  Africa's  largest 
English-language  evening  newspaper,  is  being  enlarged  in  a  $5  million 
program  over  a  period  of  10  years.  A  complete  new  office  and  factory 
block  will  replace  a  conglomeration  of  buildings  and  an  18-story  ofRce 
tower  will  rise  above  the  center  building.  The  composing  room  eventu¬ 
ally  will  have  30,000  square  feet. 


ally  we  hope  to  do  it  at  less  York  Times  Index 

cost,  Mr.  Hussman  said.  Cost-  r<  v  n  i  ■  i 

wise  we  realize  this  will  take  I“d2  Is  Published 

some  doing  as  we  will  have  an  Publication  of  the  1962  edi- 
investment  in  excess  of  $200,-  tion  of  the  New  York  Timet 
000  in  the  network.”  Index  which  summarizes  the 

•  day-by-day  history  of  the  world 

Lyons  to  Deliver  reported  in  the  New  York 

Loveiov  Leelure  announced  this  week 

LAivejoy  L^iure  Curtin  Gephart,  edi- 

Waterville,  Me.  tor. 

Louis  M.  Lyons,  curator  of  Ordinarily,  the  Index  is  issued 
the  Nieman  Fellowships  at  Har-  in  June,  but  this  year  the  four- 
vard  University,  has  been  se-  month  stoppage  of  all  work  on 
lected  by  Colby  College  to  the  Annual  during  the  news- 
receive  its  Elijah  Parish  Love-  paper  strike  disrupted  editorial 
joy  Award.  and  production  schedules. 

The  event  Nov.  21  will  also  The  new  volume  of  the  Index, 
be  highlighted  by  the  dedication  which  has  been  published  con- 
of  the  Academy  of  New  England  tinuously  since  1913,  contains 
Journalists  at  the  college,  more  than  a  half  million  entries 
Founded  in  1960  by  the  New  and  cross  references  under  50,- 
England  professional  chapter  of  000  main  headings. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  academy  Material  under  the  heading 
will  be  centered  in  a  reading  United  States  covers  45  pages, 
room  of  the  college  library.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Leslie  Moore,  executive  editor  Republics  occupies  6  pages, 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele-  Khrushchev  1.  The  news  of 
gram  and  Gazette,  will  dedicate  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  is 
the  Academy.  found  in  14  pages. 


Another  Expansion  Off-Street  Loading 

Longview,  Texas  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  fifth  expansion  of  plant  The  Standard-Times  did  its 
facilities  of  the  Longview  Daily  share  toward  relieving  traffic 
News  and  the  Longview  Mom-  problems  on  Market  Street  here 
ing  Journal  since  early  postwar  when  it  installed  a  new  truck- 
years,  has  provided  new  space  loading  system.  A  60-foot-long 
for  business,  circulation  and  conveyor  carries  70,000  papers 
classified  departments.  The  daily  from  the  pressroom  to 
space  in  the  News-Journal  build-  delivery  trucks  parked  in  a  priv- 
ing  had  been  occupied  by  the  ate  lot.  The  conveyor  and  acces- 
business  office  of  Southwestern  series  were  made  by  the  Logan 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Written  with  character 
competence  . . .  color. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


Computer 

Programming 


Media  Mix 


Total 

Marketing 


Motivation 
Research 


Jlnqinretr 


Back  in  1932,  before  these  words 
became  part  of  the  business  vocabulary. 
The  Inquirer  carried  more  advertising 
linage  than  any  other  Delaware  Valley 
newspaper.  And  it  has  repeated  this 
performance  every  year  since. 

Which  in  plain  English  proves:  When  a 
newspaper  gets  results  ...  the  result  is 
advertising  leadership. 


X  S"  S  ,  v'^ 


Jill 


\ 


T  ■ — : 


Unique  Counter-Stacker-Wrapper  Machine  . . .  designed  and  built  form  bundles.  Then  bundles  are  wrapped  and  firmly  glued  ...  all 
by  Cutler-Hammer . . .  receives  stream  of  papers  from  the  press  at  automatically.  The  JOURNAL  uses  four  of  these  machines  based  on 
speeds  up  to  60,000  per  hour.  It  counts  and  stacks  them  into  uni-  the  familiar,  still  exclusive  Cutler-Hammer  Counter-Stacker. 

Unique  newspaper  plant 


New  Cutler-Hammer  control  systems  contribute  to  efficiency 
and  reliability  at  Milwaukee  Journal . . .  world's  most  modern 
newspaper  production  facility! 


When  the  Milwaukee  Journal  re¬ 
cently  dedicated  its  new  245,000 
square  foot  plant  addition,  it  put  into 
motion  the  world’s  most  highly  auto¬ 
mated  newspaper  production  facility. 

The  Journal  is  a  study  in  newspaper 
pioneering.  Each  major  system  in  the 
new  addition  is  controlled  by  Cutler- 
Hammer ...  paper  roll  handling 
system,  plate  handling  system,  press 
drive  system,  finished  newspaper  ma¬ 
terials  handling  system.  Each  includes 
control  techniques  never  before  applied 
to  newspaper  production.  Each  fea¬ 
tures  control  developments  not  even 


conceived  before  this  job  was  started! 

It’s  all  the  result  of  the  Journal’s 
progressive  planning  coupled  with 
Cutler-Hammer’s  engineering  know¬ 
how.  . .  leadership  that’s  an  outgrowth 
of  60  years’  experience  in  serving  the 
newspaper  industry  and  in  innovating 
automated  systems  for  other  industries. 

The  focal  point:  A  radically 
new  concept  in  automated 
mailrooms 

Dispatch  conveyors,  engineered  and 
built  by  Cutler-Hammer  convey  fin¬ 
ished  papers  from  the  pressroom  to 


the  mailroom.  Here,  streams  of  papers 
(up  to  2,000  per  minute!)  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  unique  Cutler-Hammer 
counter-stacker-wrapper  machines  .  .  . 
developed  initially  for  this  installation. 
Four  of  these  machines  are  installed 
and  operating  in  daily  production. 

Counter-stacker-wrapper  machines 
(based  on  the  familiar,  still  exclusive 
Cutler-Hammer  counter-stackers) 
accept  the  flow  of  papers  from  dis¬ 
patch  conveyors  .  .  .  automatically 
count  them,  stack  them,  wrap  them 
on  four  sides  with  kraft  paper,  and 
glue  them  ...  ejecting  a  wrapped 
bundle  every  two  seconds! 

Nerve  center  of  the  Journal  mail- 
room  is  a  Cutler-Hammer  built  control 
console  which  monitors  operation  of 
the  stacker-wrappers,  and  controls  the 
routing  of  wrapped  bundles  through  a 


Cutler- Hammer  designed  conveyor 
system  <o  an  automatic  loading  dock. 

A  five-zone  automatic  loading  dock 
, . .  completely  designed  by  Cutler- 
Haminer  ...  is  equipped  for  10  truck 
loading  positions.  As  bundles  are  fed 
into  a  zone,  they  are  counted,  diverted 
to  automatic  truck  loaders,  then  into 
the  waiting  truck.  Entire  system  can 
be  operated  from  a  Cutler-Hammer 
control  console. 

Another  unique  development  in  the 
mailroom  is  a  Cutler-Hammer  counter¬ 
totalizer  system.  Not  only  does  it  give 
indication  of  newspapers  being  pro¬ 
duced,  it  is  tied  into  a  pre-alarm  system 
in  the  pressroom  which  helps  prevent 
costly  overruns  and  underruns. 

More  Cutler-Hammer 
pioneering  at  the  Journal 

■  Automatic  plate  handling  system 
—  Cutler-Hammer  engineered  an 
escort-code-memory  system  that 
commands  a  “first-of-its-kind” 
automatic  conveyor  network.  Gets 
printing  plates  to  the  right  press,  at. 
the  right  time  (up  to  576  for  a  single 
edition!).  Each  plate  is  spray-paint 
coded,  moves  through  a  Cutler- 
Hammer  photo-electric  reading 
station,  then  through  an  automati¬ 
cally  controlled  conveyor  system  to 
correct  press  position. 

■  Newsprint  roll  handling  system 
— A  conveyor  system  .  .  .  Cutler- 
Hammer  computer-controlled  .  .  . 
delivers  the  right  size,  right  color 
roll  when  pressmen  call  for  it.  In¬ 
coming  rolls  automatically  move 
through  weighing  station  where 
weight  is  recorded  on  continuous 
strip.  Special  sensing  devices  deter¬ 
mine  size  and  color,  data  is  fed  into 
computer,  and  rolls  enter  continu¬ 
ous  train  which  circles  pressroom. 

■  Press  drive  and  control  system 
-Cutler-Hammer  DC  Webmaster 
press  drives  provide  precise,  stepless 
acceleration  and  deceleration  from 
zero  to  2,000  feet  per  minute.  These 
drives— controlling  the  two  8-unit 
Hoe  high-speed  presses — feature 
power  magnetic  amplifiers  and 
silicon  rectifiers  for  extremely  relia¬ 
ble  power  conversion.  A  Cutler- 
Hammer  web-break  detector  system 
features  “first  web-break  indication.” 
Should  a  web-break  occur,  this  sys¬ 
tem  spots  it  immediately.  Simplifies 
correction  of  malfunction,  saves  time 
and  trouble. 

Which  of  these  automated 
systems  can  help  you? 

A  Cutler-Hammer  printing  equipment 
specialist  is  near  you  to  help  you 
decide.  Call  him  today  for  details  on 
these  and  many  more  Cutler-Hammer 
control  innovations.  Or,  write  direct 
for  complete  information. 


Cutler-Hammer  Webmaster  Drives  provide  a  total  of  1,300  horsepower  to  two  Hoe 
Colormatic  presses.  They  deliver  precise  speed  control  from  zero  to  2,000  feet  per 
minute;  are  equipped  with  the  most  modern  features  for  reliability  and  safety. 


Computer-Controlled  Newsprint  System  Plate  Conveyor  System  is  controlled  by 
weighs,  senses  and  records  each  in-  Cutler-Hammer  escort-memory-code 
coming  rolK  Rolls  are  automatically  system.  Delivers  plates  to  right  press, 
loaded  on  a  continuous  train  that  circles  in  right  position,  at  the  right  time.  Plates 
pressroom.  When  pressmen  call  for  a  are  spray-paint  coded  for  destination, 
roll,  computer  delivers  right  size  and  Control  console  monitors  coordinated 
color  to  proper  station.  Computer  also  system  of  elevators  and  conveyors, 
keeps  supply  train  full  of  rolls.  Greatly  speeds  delivery,  saves  confusion. 


WHArS  NEW?  ASK... 

CUTLER-HAMMER 

Cutier-Hammer,  lnc.,^^iiwauke«,  Wisconsin  •  Divisions:  AIL:  Thayer  Scale  •  Sub« 
sidiaries:  Uni-Bus.  Inc.:  Cutier-Hammer  International.  C-A.  •  Associates:  Cutler* 
Hammer  Canada.  Ltd.;  Cutler-Hammer  Mexicana.  S.A. 


Metlical  Society  Cites 
‘Psychology’  Series 

Portland,  Ore. 

Top  award  for  journalism 
from  the  Oregon  State  Medical 
Society  has  gone  to  Marge 
Davenport  and  James  Long, 
Oregon  Journal  writers,  for 
their  series  on  unqualified  per¬ 
sons  practicing  psychology  in 
the  state. 

journalism 


Milton  Conboy,  director  of  purchas¬ 
ing  and  building  maintenance  man¬ 
ager  of  Fairchild  Publications,  re¬ 
tired  from  the  company  on  Oct.  25. 
Mr.  Conboy,  who  was  also  general 
promotion  manager  of  production, 
joined  Fairchild  in  1923  as  press¬ 
man.  was  later  made  foreman  of  the 
job  printing  shop.  In  1935  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  purchasing  agent  to 
E^gar  W.  B.  Fairchild,  and  has  held 
his  present  post  for  about  20  years. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Charles 
Schindler,  who  joined  the  mail  de¬ 
partment  of  Fairchild  in  1955;  after 
several  months  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  travel  reservations,  and  in  1959 
became  Mr.  Conboy’s  assistant. 


The  society’s 
award  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Melvin  W.  Breese,  president. 

Mrs.  Davenport,  the  Journal’s 
medical  writer,  and  Mr.  Long 
teamed  up  for  a  six-part  series 
that  ran  to  double  its  planned 
length  before  it  was  finished. 
Their  disclosures  of  many 
poorly-trained  persons  acting  as 
consulting  psychologists  drew 
widespread  attention  and  served 
to  start  some  action  by  the 
State  Legislature,  which  was 
then  in  session,  to  provide 
stricter  licensing  laws. 

At  one  point  Mr.  Long  ap¬ 
plied  for  and  got — for  a  $5  fee 
— a  license  as  “consulting  psy¬ 
chologist,’’  similar  to  those 
granted  other  persons  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  without  presentation  of  any 
diplomas,  passing  of  any  tests 
or  showing  any  other  credentials 
other  than  his  Irish  charm  and 
glib  handling  of  some  psycho¬ 
logical  terms. 

In  addition  to  duplicate 
plaques,  the  two  writers  re¬ 
ceived  $100  cash  award. 


News  in  the  textile  trade  next  week 
will  be  centered  in  Boston  where 
members  of  the  American  Assn,  of 
Textile  Chemists  &  Colorists  will 
gather  for  their  annual  convention, 
Oct  30-Nov.  1.  Representing  the 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD’S  editorial 
department  at  the  meetings  will  be 
members  of  Fairchild’s  Boston  news 
bureau  with  the  added  assistance  of 
Kenneth  Howrv',  editor,  and  Frank 
McNeimey,  who  edits  the  Colors, 
and  Finishes  section.  Also  on  hand 
will  be  the  RECORD’S  ad  director, 
Emery  Laskey,  with  Bertha  Kauf- 
mann  of  his  staff. 


WINNERS  Marge  Davenport  (center)  and  James  Long  (left)  receive 
Oregon  State  Medical  Society's  annual  journalism  award  for  "out¬ 
standing  reporting  pertaining  to  medicine  and  related  subjects"  from 
Dr.  Melvin  W.  Breese,  president  of  the  Oregon  society. 


Fred  Baumberger,  who  left  Hollis  J.  Nordyke,  publisher 
newspaper  work  to  become  field  of  the  Ames  Daily  Tribune  — 
representative  for  former  Los  elected  president  of  the  low* 
Angeles  Councilman  Lemoine  Daily  Press  Association. 
Blanchard  —  to  reporter,  Holly-  *  •  ♦ 

wood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News.  Harold  Davis,  city  editor  of 

*  *  *  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  — 

Charles  P.  Drury  —  named  president  for  1964  of  Atlanta 

advertising  director  of  the  Santa  Professional  Chapter,  Sigma 
Fe  New  Mexican,  to  replace  Delta  Chi. 

George  W.  Mouchette,  who  is  ♦  *  * 

leaving  Jan.  1  to  work  for  an  Theodore  E.  Hulbert,  for- 
insurance  company.  Mr.  Drury  merly  with  Helena  (Mont.)  /n- 
has  been  working  in  Garden  dependent-Record  —  to  reporter, 
Grove,  Calif.  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal 

•  •  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

Jeanne  Daschbach,  Ohio  Mrs.  John  Hatfield,  former- 
University  journalism  graduate,  ly  women’s  program  director  for 
former  news  editor  of  the  week-  KGAL  radio  in  Lebanon,  Ore.  — 
ly  West  Lake  County  News  Her-  to  women’s  editor  of  the  Lebor 
old  at  Willoughby,  Ohio — named  non  Express. 
director  of  public  relations  at  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ursuline  College,  Cleveland.  Mervin  Jenkins  —  from  sub- 

*  *  *  urban  editor  of  Salem  (Ore.) 

Sue  Anne  Hampton — named  Statesman,  to  news  editor  of 

woman’s  page  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Ore.)  Itemizer-Ob- 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Times.  She  server. 

succeeds  Edie  Burnette,  who  *  ♦  * 

has  taken  a  teaching  job.  Don  Lynch,  former  publisher 

*  *  *  of  the  Ontario  (Ore.)  Argus- 

Demont  Roseman,  medical  Observer  —  to  business  man- 

reporter  for  the  Charlotte  ager  of  Chico  (Calif.)  Enter- 
(N.  C.)  News  for  the  past  three  prise-Record. 
years,  has  joined  the  staff  of  *  *  * 

the  University  of  North  Caro-  Arnold  Migliaccio  —  from 
lina  News  Bureau  as  public  in-  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
formation  officer.  and  News,  to  advertising  staff 

*  of  Astoria  (Ore.)  Daily  As- 

Bob  Willis,  former  sports  torian. 
editor  of  the  Jacksonville  *  *  * 

(N.  C.)  Daily  News  —  to  the  James  Flanagan  —  from  re- 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  sports  write  desk  man  to  radio-tv  de¬ 
department.  Mrs.  Anne  Cooke,  partment,  Cleveland  Plain  Deal- 
wife  of  photographer  Ken  er. 

Cooke,  is  back  on  the  Raleigh  *  *  • 

Times  copy  desk.  Carol  Col-  Robert  Goodell,  former  edi- 
VARD,  a  graduate  of  Atlantic  tor,  San  Luis  Obispo  (Calif.) 
Christian  College  at  Wilson  —  Telegram-Tribune  —  to  execu¬ 
te  the  Raleigh  Times  woman’s  tive  consultant,  California  Sen- 
department.  ate  fact  finding  committee. 
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A  highlight  of  the  annual  convention 
and  dinner  meeting  of  the  National 
Outerwear  &  Sportswear  Assn,  will 
be  a  fashion  presentation  on  Oct  28 
by  Perkins  H.  Bailey,  executive 
editor  of  MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine. 
He  will  be  commentator  of  the  show, 
which  will  include  a  collection  of 
garments  which  he  designed. 


Stuart  D.  Bykofsky  —  from 
associate  editor  to  editor-in-chief 
of  Courier  -  Life  Publications, 
Brooklyn;  EDmond  Pinto  —  to 
associate  editor;  Bernice  Spitz- 
ER  —  to  news  editor. 


Priscilla  Gaskins  —  from 
woman’s  staff,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News,  to  public  relations  for 
Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C. 


Ralph  E.  Gibson,  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  has  moved  from 
the  Duke  Power  Co.  informa¬ 
tion  office  to  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  &  Space  Administration 
in  Washington,  in  the  reports 
communications  division. 


Art  Weinberg,  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY  Home  Entertainment 
section  reporter  in  the  Chicago 
bureau,  will  have  two  books  pub¬ 
lished  this  fall.  His  story  of  Clarence 
Darrow’s  speeches  and  writings, 
“Verdicts  Out  of  Court,”  comes  out 
this  weekend,  and  on  Nov.  11,  “In¬ 
stead  of  Violence,”  the  history  of 
peace  and  non-violence  through  the 
words  of  historic  figures,  will  be 
published. 


Patye  Fowler  —  to  women’s 
staff,  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press,  succeeding  Bobbie’dine 
Rodda,  resigned. 


Dick  Houdak  —  from  busi¬ 
ness  page  reporter  to  city  hall 
beat  in  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  for 
the  San  Fernando  (Calif.)  Val¬ 
ley  Times  Today,  succeeding  Joe 
Saltzman,  resigned. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

PaMIslMrs  ot 

Daily  t4«ws  RKord.  Woman',  Waar  Daily, 
Horn#  Furnishinq,  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawi, 
Suparmarkat  Nawi,  Drug  Naw,  Waakly, 
Man',  Waar  Elactronic  Nawt,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Mike  Roberts  —  from  the 
Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Star  Beacon, 
to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


^  i  cntpanij 

INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLY  DIVISION 
COURT  ST.  RD  SYRACUSE.  N  Y 


John  A.  Brutzman  —  from 
news  editor  of  the  Towanda 
(Pa.)  Daily  Review,  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  State  College- 
Belief  ante  (Pa.)  Centre  Daily 
Tunes. 


the 

MECHANICAL 

COPY  BOY! 


David  A.  Lindsey  —  from 
promotion  department,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News,  to  midwest  manager  of 
Horton  Publishing  Company, 
Evanston,  ( Supply  House 
Times). 


George  J.  McGuane  —  from 
promotion  manager  to  assistant 
manager  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sicn. 


Bill  Nesbitt,  former  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Culler-Times  —  to  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express  and  News,  succeeding 
Jerry  Lochbaum  —  to  special 
projects.  Express  and  News. 


MOTHER  AND  SON  direct  newspaper  operations  that  won  the  Will  PHILIP  WEINER  —  from  ad- 
Loomis  Memorial  trophy  for  the  Elmhurst  (III.)  Press  in  competition  vertising  manger  to  director  of 
with  151  Illinois  newspapers.  Melvin  J  Cruger  (right)  is  editor  and  advertising,  Orange  (Calif.) 
pub  isher  for  Press  Pubhcations,  publishers  of  eight  weekly  and  semi-  DONALD  D.  IVEY  — 

weekly  newspapers  in  DuPaqe  and  Cook  counries.  His  mother,  Mrs.  ^  i  •  i  ^ 

Ruth  M.  Cruger  (left),  is  assistant  publisher.  The  Cruger  family  has  from  advertising  salesman,  to 
published  the  Elmhurst  Press  for  throe  generations.  classified  department  director. 

Daily  News. 

Allan  Ross,  sports  editor,  to  sports  editor  of  the  Winona  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Seymour  (Ind.)  Tribune  —  to  (Minn.)  Daily  News.  Richard  Nowels,  publisher 

night  editor,  Frankfort  (Ind.)  *  *  ♦  of  the  Southwest  Newspapers, 

Morning  Times.  Vance  Sappen-  Don  Anderson  —  from  Salt  Buena  Park,  Calif.  —  appointed 
FIELD  —  from  night  editor  to  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News,  director  of  the  La  Mirada  Cham- 
city  editor,  Morning  Times.  to  reporter-photographer,  Ogden  lier  of  Commerce. 

*  *  *  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner.  •  ♦  ♦ 

Murray  C.  Appelbaum,  for-  ♦  ♦  ♦  Steve  Gibson,  formerly  with 

merly  advertising  representative  David  Skolada  —  to  reporter,  the  Whittier  (Calif.)  News  — 
for  St.  Paul  Suburban  Newspa-  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune;  to  reporter,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.) 
jiers  Inc.  —  to  new  position  of  Terry  Weide  —  from  Tribune,  Register. 
promotion  director  for  Twin  to  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Non-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

City  Suburban  Newspapers.  Pared.  Lee  Grimes,  publisher  of  the 

*  *  *  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier 

Byron  Conklin  —  named  —  elected  president  of  the  Ven- 
circulation  manager.  Sacra-  tura-Santa  Barbara  unit  of  the 
mento  (Calif.)  Bee,  succeeding  California  Newspaper  Publish- 
V.  P.  WiLLirrr,  retired.  ers  Association. 


PAPERVEYOR 


is  the  full-time,  on-time  low 
cost  messenger  that  works 
all  day  tong;  all  night,  too. 
No  time-out  for  coffee  or 
conversation.  Speeds  and 
smooths  the  flow  of  editorial 
and  ad  material;  mats,  copy, 
and  photos.  Just  attach  to 
easy-grip  paper  carrier — no 
folding,  no  containers.  Picks 
up  and  delivers  at  any  num¬ 
ber  of  stations  you  need. 

Write  for  names  of  news¬ 
papers  already  profiting  from 
their  time-saving,  money¬ 
saving  Paperveyor  in  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising. 


Euas  a.  McQuaid,  a  former 
editor  of  the  Manchester  New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News  — 
named  U.  S.  consul-general  in 
Edinburgh. 


Marlene  Frexdman,  former  William  F.  Mcilwain — from 
reporter  for  the  Daytona  Beach  city  editor  to  assistant  manag- 
(Fla.)  News-Journal  and  the  ing  editor  of  Newsday,  Garden 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  —  to  City,  L.  L;  Alvin  M.  Marlens 
reporter.  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  —  to  city  editor;  Stanley  Asi- 
Commercial.  MOV  —  to  news  editor. 


Harry  Snook  —  from  busi¬ 
ness  writer,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  to  public  relations, 
Duke  Power  Company. 


Judy  Hensley  —  from  editor 
of  the  Ware  Shoals  (S.  C.)  Life, 
to  women’s  staff,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News. 


C.  E.  Short  —  from  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal, 
to  circulation  manager,  Laredo 
(Tex.)  Times. 


Syracin*  Supply  Co. 

Industrial  Supply  Division 
Court  St.  Rd.,  Syraouto,  N.  Y. 

a  SEND  ME  fraa  booklet  about 
a  Paparvayor  with  list  of 
newspapers. 


John  Schweitzer  —  to  St, 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 


Company. 


Ron  Peterson  —  from  sports 
editor  the  Butte  Montana 
Standard-Post,  to  sports  editor 
of  the  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Trib- 
une,  succeeding  Gary  Evans  — 
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State 


A  MONEY  TREE  was  farewell  gift 
by  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Press-Telegram  news  room  to 
Mrs.  Grace  Hasbrook,  reception¬ 
ist,  whose  husband  completed 
tour  of  duty  in  the  port  city. 
Presenting  the  tree  is  Sterling 
Bemis,  assistant  managing  editor 
(right),  and  William  Buckner 
Lanier  III,  reporter. 

George  O.  Varner,  former 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News 
—  to  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News.  John  Day  —  to 
assistant  sports  editor,  Fort 
Lauderdale  News.  William  A. 
Mullen  —  from  area  editor  to 
assistant  editor,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  News. 


Reuben  Ibanez — from  Marys¬ 
ville  (Calif.)  Appeal-Democrat, 
to  Watsonville  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Pa  jaronian  as  sports  editor, 
succeeding  Glenn  Dickey  —  to 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

« 

Omer  Johnson,  editor  of  the 
Medina  (Ohio)  Daily  Leader 
Post  —  resigned. 

*  ♦  * 

Gexirge  G.  Gray,  editor  of  the 
Bristol  -  Levitt  own  (Pa.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Times  —  elected  president 
of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  *  « 

Nancy  K.  Duffy  —  from  po¬ 
lice  reporter  for  the  Cortland 
(N.  Y.)  Standard,  to  news  staff 
of  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Journal;  Bob  Jaehnig,  formerly 
with  Holland  (Mich.)  Evening 
Sentinel  —  to  news  staff,  Her¬ 
ald-Journal. 

♦  *  « 

Richard  L.  Treat  —  from 
general  manger  to  publisher  of 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Star,  .succeeding  the  late  H.  R. 
Elkins. 

•  *  *  “ 

Anne  L.  Mapl£s  —  from  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  to  librarian  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
succeeding  the  late  Jack  K. 
Burness.  John  Pagones,  night¬ 
club  and  restaurant  editor,  will 
assume  duties  as  assistant  li¬ 
brarian. 


Claude  Ramsey  Dies; 
Stricken  in  Newsroom 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Claude  S.  Ramsey,  64,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Asheville  Citi¬ 
zen-Times  since  1947,  died  Oct. 
17  of  a  heart  attack  suffered  in 
the  newsroom. 

Mr.  Ramsey  had  planned  to 
retire  soon  in  order  to  direct 
the  campaign  of  Dan  K.  Moore 
for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  governor  of  North  Carolina. 

He  began  his  career  in  1912, 
selling  the  Gazette  News  (prede¬ 
cessor  to  the  Times),  and  be¬ 
came  a  reporter  in  1917.  After 
combat  action  in  World  War  I, 
he  attended  the  University  of 
Virginia  before  returning  to  the 
Times  from  1920  to  1925  and 
with  the  Times  and  Citizen- 
Times  from  1928  to  1939. 

From  1939  to  1947,  he  was 
North  Carolina  publications  di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  Brewers 
Foundation  before  returning  to 
take  over  as  executive  editor  of 
the  Citizen-Times  in  1947. 


Obituary 


A  Professional 

Approach ... 

PUNNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

•  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 

•  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  f.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Gordon  M.  Porter,  5s.  copy 
editor  for  the  San  Ftmiciseo 
Examiner;  Oct.  9. 

*  *  « 

Sherman  Morse,  93,  former 
city  editor  of  the  old  New  York 
World  and  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
News  and  co-founder  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  News;  Oct.  14. 

*  «  « 

Paul  H.  Barkley,  57,  former 
reporter  for  the  Charlotte 
(N,  C.)  Observer,  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N,  C.)  Record  and  the 
AP;  Oct.  20. 

♦  «  * 

Arthur  L.  Nason,  67,  former¬ 
ly  in  charge  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  bureau  of  the  United  Press 
and  later  on  the  staff  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Oct. 


James  T.  Fransioli 

James  Thompson  Fransioli, 
48,  picture  page  editor  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  since  1954, 
succumbed  in  his  sleep  at  his 
home  to  a  heart  condition,  two 
days  after  he  had  been  released 
from  a  hospital  where  he  had 
been  undergoing  treatment  for 
the  past  month. 

Mr.  Fransioli  came  to  the  ac¬ 
counting  department  of  the 
Hearst  newspaper  .syndicate  on 
April  27,  1936,  after  a  brief 
apprenticeship  in  the  Bank  of 
New  York.  In  1943  he  switched 
to  the  editorial  division  of  King 
Features,  where  he  worked  for 
10  years  prior  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  picture  page  editor. 


C.  Fred  Smith  Dies 

Conrad  Frederick  Smith,  59, 
an  editorial  writer  for  the  An¬ 
derson  (S.  C.)  Independent  and 
Mail,  died  Oct.  11  of  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home  in  Trenton, 
Tenn.  Mr.  Smith  worked  for  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  Gastonia 
(N.  C.)  Gazette  and  was  a  re¬ 
porter  and  “All  Outdoors”  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  (1929-.36).  He  former¬ 
ly  was  public  relations  director 
of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  Na¬ 
tional  Board  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

George  J.  Martin,  68,  court 
reporter  for  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  for  30  years; 
Oct.  9. 

4t  *  * 

Elias  Tobenkin,  81,  former¬ 
ly  on  the  staffs  of  the  New  York 
Herald  and  Tribune,  and  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance;  Oct.  19. 


Alan  N.  Longstaff,  72.  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Medicine 
Hat  (Alta.)  News,  the  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Journal,  and  associate 
^itor  of  the  Railway  magazine; 
Oct.  17. 

*  «  * 

Einar  Thulin,  67,  former 
New  York  correspondent  for 
two  Swedish  newspapers,  the 
Stockholms-Tidningen  and  the 
Aftonbladet;  Oct.  20. 

«  «  « 

Arthur  E.  Nelvl,  58,  editor 
ol  the  Conner sville  (Ind.)  News- 
Examiner;  Oct.  11. 

« 

B.  H.  McLarty,  73,  former 
editor  of  the  Monticello  (Va.) 
News;  recently. 

*  ♦  * 

Alan  Frazer,  66,  columnist 
for  the  Boston  Record  and  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser;  Oct.  15. 

*  * 

John  Robert  Hill,  26,  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Sudbury 
(Ont.)  Star;  Oct.  11. 

*  «  « 

Ralph  W.  Page,  82,  former 
columnist  for  25  years  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  recently. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  Judson  Laird,  53,  for¬ 
mer  woman’s  editor  for  the  Ard¬ 
more  (Pa.)  Main  Line  Times 
and  one  time  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  Record;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Stanley  Pennell,  60, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Huntington  Park  (Calif.)  Sig¬ 
nal;  Sept.  26. 

«  *  « 

Earl  C.  Jupin,  61,  former  oil 
editor  and  farm  columnist  for 
the  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel; 
Oct.  12. 

*  *  « 

John  J.  O’Connell,  65,  night 
librarian  for  the  Boston  Globe 
and  the  old  Boston  Post;  Oct.  11. 
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The  PLAIN  DEALER 

Ohio’s  Largest  Morning  and  Sunday  Newspaper 

ANNOUNCES  THE 
APPOINTMENT  OF 

CRESMER,  WOODWARD, 
O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  inc. 

as 

National  Advertising 
REPRESENTATIVES 

OCTOBER  1,  1963 
OFFICES  IN 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  «  LOS  ANGELES 


Eastern  Travel.  Resort  uiul  Transportation  Representative 
The  CORFIELD  Company,  .110  Madison  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

The  PLAIN  DEALER 

YOUR  BEST  NEWSPAPER— ALL  DAY 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44114  Telephone:  Area  Code  216,  621-4500 


CIRCULATION 


Reader  Calls;  He  Gets 
A  Paper  in  7  Minutes 


The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  is 
using  42  radio-dispatched  sta¬ 
tion  wagons  and  sedans  for  cir¬ 
culation  service. 

Under  this  plan,  developed  by 
Robert  E.  Dotras,  Herald  Home 
Delivery  Manager,  all  Herald 
circulation  vehicles  are  equipped 
with  UHF  two-way  radios.  And 
they  are  in  constant  contact 
with  the  main  plant. 

Questions  can  be  answered 
within  minutes.  And  problems 
solved  on  the  spot. 

Station  shortages  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  quickly.  And  there’s  a 
more  efficient  and  flexible  use 
of  service  copies. 

There’s  also  been  tremendous 
change  in  the  way  the  city’s 
home  delivery  districts  operate. 

Uul  lu  34  DiKtricts 

In  the  past,  each  District 
Manager  performed  all  the 
duties  related  to  the  operation 
of  his  district.  He  supei^dsed 
home  delivery,  held  sales  meet¬ 
ings,  made  carrier  collections 
and  trained  carriers  to  manage 
their  routes. 

Each  of  these  districts  ac¬ 
counted  for  about  3,000  of  the 
Herald’s  circulation  and  had  a 
carrier  force  of  approximately 
30  boys. 

In  all,  there  were  71  districts 
in  Metropolitan  Miami  with  a 
total  carrier  organization  of  1,- 
700.  These  districts  were,  and 
still  are,  grouped  into  eight 
major  Home  Delivery  Divisions 
that  subdivide  the  entire  city. 

Under  the  new  plan,  there  are 
only  34  districts.  Each  new  dis¬ 
trict  consists  of  6,000  papers 
and  60  carriers.  And  instead 
of  one  man  for  each  of  these, 
there  are  two:  a  District  Man- 


DELAWARE 

where  effective  buying  income 
is  higher 

. ,  where  98%  of  Wilmington 
metro  area  families  read 
News- Journal  Papers— 
pioneers  in  the 
Single-Rate  Plan! 

For  details  contact: 

Story,  Brooks  A  Finloy,  or 
Nows-Journil  Papors 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


ager  and  a  District  Supervisor, 
in  charge. 

These  two  men  work  in  shifts 
and  share  the  use  of  the  auto. 

The  main  duties  of  the  man¬ 
ager,  who  works  the  morning 
hours,  are:  proper  carrier  de¬ 
livery  ser\Mce,  service  error  de¬ 
livery  and  sampling  for  new 
readers.  He  is  on  duty  from  4 
A.M.  until  noon.  The  District 
Supervisor  relieves  him  at  that 
time. 

The  supervisor’s  specific  duties 
are  carrier  recruiting  and  con¬ 
tracting,  (The  Herald  has  a 
complete  carrier  presentation 
that  explains  route  work  in  de¬ 
tail),  collections,  sales  meetings 
and  carrier  training. 

With  two  men  working  in 
shifts,  the  district  is  covered  , 
from  4  A.M.  until  8  P.M.  This 
insures  prompt  handling  of  any 
matter  involving  home  delivery 
of  the  Herald. 

Time  for  (filing  In 

ETvery  morning,  beginning  at 
4  A.M.,  each  District  Manager 
checks  in  with  the  radio  opera¬ 
tor  in  the  office.  Any  that  do  not 
call  in  by  4:30,  are  called  at 
their  homes. 

From  4:45  to  5:15  a  carrier 
w'ake-up  service  is  in  operation. 
The  manager  can  call  the  office 
and  a  clerk  will  call  the  boy’s 
home. 

During  the  next  45  minutes, 
from  5:15  to  6  A.M.,  calls  con¬ 
cerning  bundle  and  count  short¬ 
ages  are  taken.  These  are  han¬ 
dled  by  the  radio  operator. 

There  are  nine  locations  in 
the  county  where  extra  papers 
are  left  for  the  manager’s  use 
in  the  event  of  a  bundle  short¬ 
age.  These  reserve  stations  start 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
'  be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
I  tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
I  protection  offered  by  Employers 
\  Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 
I  For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th..  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  220  Montgomery 
ATLANTA,  34  Pe^f.tree,  N  E 
CHICAGO.  17S  W  JsckM>rt 
NEW  YORK,  in  John 


Part  of  the  Miami  Herald's  fleet  for  quick  circulation  service. 


the  day  with  800  papers  averag-  to  talk  to  the  reader,  he  leaves 
ing  about  90  papers  at  each  one.  a  note  saying  w’hen  he  will  call 
The  office  radio  operator  di-  again, 
rects  the  manager  to  the  station  During  the  rest  of  the  day 
where  he  can  pick  up  the  papers  the  transmitter  is  used  to  relay 
he  needs.  A  note  is  made  of  the  any  other  important  mes.sages. 
shortage  and  a  running  total  is  Cuts  and  adds  for  the  follow- 
kept  of  the  papers  left  at  each  ing  day  are  taken  over  the  radio 
of  these  dropoff  points.  until  7  P.M.  A  carrier  who  sells 

These  stations  are  strategi-  a  new  subscription  in  the  eve- 
cally  located  throughout  Greater  ning  can  have  a  paper  added  to 
Miami.  his  draw  for  the  following  morn¬ 

ing. 

(Jails  from  Readers  \  shorthand  system  of  num- 

Beginning  at  6  A.M.  readers’  codes  is  used  for  messages 
calls  are  transmitted  to  the  men.  involving  routine  problems.  With 
These  continue  as  long  as  neces-  unusual  matter  that  would 

sary  for  the  balance  of  the  valuable  radio  transmis- 

morning.  time,  especially  during  peak 

Each  subscrilier’s  call  is  taken  hours,  the  manager  is  asked  to 
by  a  ser\’ice  clerk  who  fills  out  a  special  phone  number  at 

a  form  used  for  this  purpose,  the  office  to  get  the  information. 
Then  it  is  routed.  ^he  record  time,  from  the 

The  Herald  uses  a  unique  *  ®  Herald  un¬ 
routing  wheel  to  speed  this  step  ^livery  of  the  service 

along.  It  fits  conveniently  on  the  ‘  minutes, 

desk  and  lists  the  streets  and  * 

house  numbers,  inclusively,  de-  E(1  Moore  Elected 
livered  by  the  carrier  who  has  Ry  Circulation  Group 
the  route.  '  amp 

With  more  than  4,000  streets  t-, . 
in  Dade  County,  a  fast,  efficient  ,  Florence 

method  of  routing  is  a  must.  Moving  News  was 

Although  the  wheel  has  been  in  ff^^ed  president  of  the  Mid¬ 
use  about  two  years,  it  has  Atlantic  Circulation  Managers 
proved  of  even  greater  value  Association  at  the  annual  con- 
with  this  new  operation  where  vention  here  last  week.  He  suc- 
the  rapid  flow  of  information  is  James  Wagoner  of  the 

necessary  Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times-News. 

After  routing,  the  form  is  , 

given  to  the  radio  operator  who  Sentinel,  president  of 

contacts  the  man  in  that  dis-  ^he  International  Circulation 
trict.  If  it  is  a  service  error  Managers  Association,  reported 
delivery  matter,  a  paper  can  be  ICMA  is  in  the  initial 

delivered  within  minutes.  stages  of  advancing  a  scholar¬ 

ship  program  on  all  levels. 
Service  Within  15  Minutes  • 

With  34  station  wagons  cov-  Johnson  to  L.A. 
ering  virtually  the  entire  county,  Los  Angeles 

one  will  not  be  more  than  15  Robert  D.  Johnson  has  been 
minutes  away  from  almost  every  appointed  manager  of  the  Los 
home  delivery  subscriber  serv-  Angeles  office  of  Texas  Daily 
iced  by  a  carrier.  Press  League,  and  Western 

If  a  personal  visit  is  not  nec-  Dailies,  newspaper  representa- 
essary,  the  service  error  copy  tives.  He  comes  from  Chicago 
is  simply  delivered.  Or  if  it  is  where  he  has  been  on  the  sales 
inconvenient  for  the  man  to  stop  staff  of  The  Branham  Company. 
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Fairchild  Graphic  Equipmtnf,  D«pf.  TTS  10 
221  Fairchild  Avwiua,  Ploinvitw,  1.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Q  FImm  Mnd  m«  cempUt*  Information  on  Tolotyposottor. 
O  Plooso  hovo  o  Tolotypofottor  Production  Enpinoor  coll  on 


FOR  STEPPED-UP  PRODUCTION., 
here’s  where  Teletypesetter®  belongs! 


present  composing  room  machinists. 

Whatever  your  requirements— For  high-speed  full<apacity 
linecasting,  specify  Teletypesetter.  It’s  the  only  completely 
integrated  system  of  matched  components  for  automatic  oper¬ 
ation  of  linecasting  equipment  by  tape.  There  are  five  per¬ 
forators  in  the  TTS  line  and  eight  types  of  operating  units 
for  all  makes  and  models  of  linecasting  machines.  You  select 
and  pay  only  for  what  you  need. 

Get  the  whole  story.  Mail  this  coupon  todayl 


High-speed  and  compatibility!  That’s  the  Teletypesetter 
story.  TTS®  high-speed  Operating  Units  TOU-75  and  TOU- 
75-S  are  specifically  designed  for  Intertype  Monarch  and 
Linotype  Elektron  fully-automatic  tape-operated  linecasting 
machines.  These  units  are  time-tested  and  proven  for  the 
high  performance  required  for  full<apacity  production. 

Installed,  they  are  integral  with  the  linecasting  machines 
and  require  no  additional  floor  space.  Being  mechanical  in 
function,  they  are  easily  maintained  and  serviced  by  your 
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PROMOTI()^ 


‘Apostles  of  Change’ 
Role  Urged:  McGivena 


By  George  Wilt 

About  50  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  managers  who  attended  the 
Eastern  Regional  NNPA  Con¬ 
ference  at  Cherry  Hill,  N.  J.  got 
some  pretty  good  advice  from  an 
impeccable  source. 

Leo  E.  McGivena,  president  of 
L.  E.  McGivena  &  Company, 
New  York  advertising  agency, 
carries  unquestionable  creden¬ 
tials.  He  is  one  of  the  great 
personal  advertising  writers. 
For  15  years  he  was  promotion 
manager  of  the  New  York  News. 
His  campaign,  “Tell  it  to 
Sweeney,”  is  listed  on  any  list 
of  America’s  “50  best  adver¬ 
tisements.” 

Although  he  is  as  frisky  and 
fresh  today  as  he  was  in  his 
newspaper  promotion  days,  he 
pulled  the  “elder  statesman”  bit 
with  the  promoters,  most  of 
whom  had  come  along  consider¬ 
ably  after  Mr.  McGivena  had 
left  the  newspaper  scene  for 
agencyland. 

He  gave  them  a  little  hell. 
And  they  ate  it  up. 

Executive  vs.  Idea  Man 

“In  my  time  in  the  newspaper 
business,”  he  reminisced,  “the 
promotion  man  was  somebody 
who  sat  down  with  a  pencil  and 
a  pad  of  copy  paper,  stared  at 
the  ceiling  and  tried  to  dream 
up  some  idea  that  would  sell 
more  papers,  or  more  linage. 

“Now  I  am  told,  he  is  an  ex¬ 
ecutive.  For  a  promotion  man¬ 
ager  to  become  an  organization 
man  is  not  good  for  newspapers 
— or  promotion  managers,”  he 
added. 

“I  will  paraphrase  Walt  Whit¬ 
man,  who  once  said,  ‘To  have 


SEE  FOR 

YOURSELF 

build  prestige  for 
your  own  newspaper 
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AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 
STUDY  MISSIONS.  INC. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C 


great  poets  we  must  have  great 
audiences’,”  Mr.  McGivena  said. 

“To  have  great  audiences? — for 
newspapers,  we  must  have  some 
pretty  good  poets  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  department. 

“Promotion  today  calls  for 
imagination,  adventure,  daring. 

“Change  in  the  newspaper  is 
inevitable.  It  must  become  better 
than  it  is  today,  drop  some  of 
its  old  stereotypes,  evolve  new 
presentation  forms  and  subject 
matter.  It  must  be  brighter, 
more  surprising,  more  interest¬ 
ing.  And  I  hope  much  of  the 
change  will  come  from  you — 
that  you  will  all  be  apostles  and 
evangels  of  change.  Raise  hell 
when  you  get  out  a  dull  issue. 
Goad  your  editorial  people  to  do 
things  differently.  Show  a  gi¬ 
raffe  kissing  Jackie  Kennedy. 
Get  an  interview  from  Nasser 
on  Israel.  Be  crazy  or  zany  or 
shocking  occasionally. 

“Don’t  be  tutted  by  your 
seniors,”  he  tutted  the  group. 

“The  only  experience  that 
counts  is  the  last  10  years — post 
television.  Your  ideas  on  how  to 
get  out  a  newspaper  are  prob¬ 
ably  as  good  as  anybody’s,  and 
better  than  most  people’s. 

Time  for  Praise 

“And  incidentally,  if  somebody 
on  the  editorial  side  puts  out  a 
bright  story,  write  him  a  note  or 
stop  by  and  tell  him  you  think 
it’s  great.  Do  it  twice,  and  he’ll 
think  you  are  a  genius.  And  if 
you  are  a  genius,  then  you’re 
worth  listening  to. 

“You  may  be  the  peaceful 
type  and  respectful  of  your 
elders,”  he  continued.  “But  you 
are  also  in  a  good  position  to 
know  and  judge  what  will  be 
helpful  to  the  paper.  Somebody 
has  to  get  the  changes  made, 
and  it  might  as  well  be  you.  And 
if  you  get  fired,  you  can  always 
try  for  a  job  on  television. 

“After  all,  you  are  selling 
something  that  has  been  impor¬ 
tant  to  Americans  and  the  world 
for  two  centuries,  and  is  im¬ 
portant  to  millions  of  people 
today  in  many  big  and  little 
ways.  Sell  your  newspaper  as  if 
it  were  the  most  wonderful  thing 
in  the  world.  Who  knows,”  said 
Mr.  McGivena,  wrapping  it  up, 
“some  day  it  may  catch  up  with 
your  estimate.” 

You  heard  what  the  man  said. 


PERSONNEL  (MANGES 

Andrew  H.  Talbot,  formerly 
promotion  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  has  be¬ 
come  assistant  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Barry  Urdang’s  former  as¬ 
sistant,  Harvey  Ingham,  has 
been  made  advertising  sales  de¬ 
velopment  co-ordinator. 

*  *  * 

Don  Trabing  has  been  named 
public  relations  manager  for 
McClatchy  Newspapers  and  Mc- 
Clatchy  Broadcasting  Company. 
He  formerly  was  an  assistant 
in  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment.  His  office  will  continue  to 
be  located  in  the  Fresno  Bee 
building. 

m  *  * 

CIRCULATION  —  A  new 
folder  being  distributed  by  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch  and  News  Leader  shows 
the  number  of  households,  morn¬ 
ing,  evening,  combined  and  Sun¬ 
day  circulations  and  household 
coverage  in  the  39  counties  in 
the  primary  circulation  area. 
Enclosed  with  the  circulation 
folder  was  a  leaflet  showing  in 
chart  form,  reader  households 
of  total  circulation  of  both  news¬ 


papers.  Another  insert  showed 
the  results  of  a  survey  on  ad¬ 
vertising  images  of  xarioiu 
media.  Respondents  w<  re  pre¬ 
sented  with  nine  different  favor¬ 
able  and  nine  unfavorable  ad¬ 
jectives  describing  advertising 
in  television,  radio,  newspapers, 
magazines  and  billboards. 

77  percent  showed  favorable 
attitudes  toward  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  with  55  percent  for 
television  and  34  perct'nt  for 
radio.  Ranking  highest  on  the 
unfavorable  table  wa.s  bill¬ 
boards,  with  76  percent,  with 
television  scoring  45,  radio  66, 
and  newspapers  with  23  percent. 


MR.  MINNESOTA— “Profile 
of  the  Minnesota  Male,”  the 
latest  home-interview  survey  of 
adult  men  living  in  Minnesota 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  and  Hennepin  County 
(containing  the  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis)  ,  has  been  released  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
as  part  of  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Minnesota  Living. 

Product  and  brand  usage  are 
shown  for  all  three  areas  in  the 
survey,  with  percentages  re¬ 
ported  for  1963,  1960  and  1958. 


A  Lesson  from  Leo 


Some  years  ago,  when  I 
was  much  younger  and  more 
lyrical  than  I  am  today,  / 
wrote  a  fable  about  a  Chinese 
for  a  talk  at  a  retailers 
convention.  I  should  like  to 
read  it  to  you: 

“In  an  obscure  Chinese  vil¬ 
lage,  Soo  Ling  last  year  wove 
a  rug.  Now,  for  hundreds  of 
years  the  Lings  have  been 
weavers  of  rugs.  They  know 
wool  by  the  thread.  Their 
dyes  are  a  heritage,  secrets 
set  down  by  exalted  ances¬ 
tors,  to  ensure  the  brightest 
and  most  long-lived  of  gra¬ 
cious  colors.  In  times  past, 
the  fruit  of  the  Ling  looms 
was  always  offered  for  the 
first  choice  of  the  Emperors, 
and  as  a  mark  of  the  imperial 
patronage  the  Lings  were 
privileged  to  weave  in  the 
fifth  toe  to  the  majestic 
Dragon  of  Infinity.  The  art 
and  skill  and  lore  of  two 
thousand  years  have  come 
down  to  these  weavers. 

“And  so  last  year,  Soo  Ling 
wove  a  rug.  It  had  a  border 
of  gold  that  shone  in  the  light 
like  a  girl’s  blonde  hair.  It 
was  embellished  with  bats 
and  tea  flowers  and  other  an¬ 
cient  symbols,  to  bring  fair 
fortune,  conjugal  happiness, 
strong  sons  and  long  life  to 
the  family  whose  floors  it 
gladdened.  It  had  a  field  of 


blue,  broken  only  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  design  of  the  enduring 
Dragon,  a  blue  you  will  find 
in  no  sky  or  sea  in  this  world, 
a  blue  more  beautiful  than  a 
child’s  eyes,  or  woodsmoke, 
or  the  mist  that  hangs  over 
far  hills. 

“Now,  it  is  a  tedious  task 
to  sit  on  a  small  scaffold  day 
after  day,  tying  twenty-two 
tight  knots  to  the  inch;  mo¬ 
notonous  knots  of  unbroken 
blue.  But  when  he  had  done 
with  his  weaving,  Soo  Ling 
felt  that  his  rug  was  worthy 
of  the  finest  of  his  forefa¬ 
thers.  The  skill  and  art  and 
critical  judgment  of  sixty 
generations  had  blossomed 
happily  in  his  handiwork. 

“In  due  time,  the  rug  was 
bought  by  a  buyer,  and 
shipped  to  a  store  in  this 
country  of  great  riches.  The 
store  advertised  Soo  Ling’s 
rug  with  others.  Faced  by 
this  masterpiece,  the  copy¬ 
writer  wrinkled  his  brow  and 
thought  lengthily.  Three  days 
later  the  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared. 

“It  read:  A  Special  Selling 
of  Chinese  Rugs.  Room  size, 
mostly  9  x  12.  An  Unrivalled 
Collection  at  $550.  Period.” 

*  *  * 

Don’t  undersell  your  par¬ 
ticular  Chinese  rug! 

Leo  E.  McGivena 
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YES,  YOU  CAN  BUY  SOME  KINDS  OF  HARDWARE 
FOR  HALF  THE  PRICE  OF  SOLID  BRASS 


And  they  doti’t  stand  up  in  use.  It’s 
the  same  with  bargain  hardware. 

Solid  brass  or  bronze  hardware 
pays  off  from  the  day  it’s  installed. 
It  lasts  a  lifetime.  And  keeps  its 
good  looks,  too.  So  w  hether  you’re 
a  manufacturer,  a  builder,  or  a 


Bargain  hardware  has  something 
in  common  with  bargain  clothing. 
You  could  have  bought  suits, 
shirts,  or  shoes  at  half  the  price 
of  those  you’re  wearing.  But  you 
didn’t.  Why?  Because  they  lack 
the  distinctive  look  of  quality. 


buyer,  there  are  some  places  where 
it  just  doesn’t  pay  to  pinch 
pennies.  Builder’s  hardware  is  one 
of  them.  The  Anaconda  Company, 
25  Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


AnacondA® 


Supreme  Court  Sets 
Date  for  Libel  Case 

By  Caryl  Rivers 


Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  has  set 
Dec.  9  as  the  date  to  hear  argu¬ 
ments  in  a  libel  case  against  the 
New  York  Times  brought  by  the 
Police  Commissioner  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama. 

The  Times  arguments  will  be 
backed  up  by  “friend  of  the 
court”  briefs  filed  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  The 
Washington  Post  has  also  sub¬ 
mitted  a  brief. 

The  Times  will  ask  the  court 
to  reverse  a  decision  by  an  Ala¬ 
bama  circuit  court  that  was  up¬ 
held  by  the  state  supreme  court 
awarding  Commissioner  L.  B. 
Sullivan  $500,000  in  punitive 
damages  in  the  case. 

The  alleged  libel  was  con¬ 
tained  in  an  advertisement  which 
ran  in  the  Times  in  March,  1960. 
The  ad  was  for  the  Committee 
to  Defend  Martin  Luther  King 
and  the  Struggle  For  Freedom 
in  Alabama  and  it  described  the 
actions  of  Montgomery  police  in 
breaking  up  a  student  demon¬ 


stration  on  the  steps  of  the 
state  capitol. 

Jurisdiction  Cliulicnged 

Mr.  Sullivan  brought  his  suit 
in  Alabama  instead  of  New 
York,  claiming  that  the  Times 
did  business  in  Alabama  because 
it  sent  correspondents  to  the 
state  and  circulated  a  small 
number  of  papers  there.  The 
Times  contends  that  the  case 
does  not  rightfully  fall  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Alabama 
courts. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union  said 
the  group  felt  that  the  uphold¬ 
ing  of  the  libel  verdict  would 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  news¬ 
papers.  He  said  it  would  mean 
that  papers  could  be  sued  in  atTy 
state  where  newsmen  traveled 
or  papers  circulated  if  this  can 
be  construed  as  “doing  business” 
in  that  state. 

The  ACLU  brief  said  that 
according  to  the  finding  of  the 
Alabama  high  court,  any  criti¬ 
cism  of  official  conduct  that 


would  tend  to  injure  an  official 
or  his  reputation  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  libel  per  se.  The  ACLU 
called  this  interpretation  “rem¬ 
iniscent  of  the  discredited  Alien 
and  Sedition  Act  of  1798  which 
punished  publications  intended 
to  bring  the  government.  Con¬ 
gress  or  the  President  into  con¬ 
tempt  or  disrepute.” 

‘Punishment'  Ouimed 

The  ACLU  also  said  that  if 
newspapers  are  to  be  liable  to 
heavy  punitive  damages  for  un¬ 
witting  libel  in  political  adver¬ 
tisements,  the  freedom  of  dis¬ 
senting  groups  to  secure  publi¬ 
cation  for  their  views  on  public 
affairs  and  seek  support  for 
their  causes  will  be  greatly 
diminished. 

The  ACLU  charged  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  did  not  bring  the  suit 
to  right  any  personal  wrong 
against  him.  It  said  that  the 
suit  was  instigated  by  the  state 
to  “punish  those  who  ran  the 
advertisement  and  the  news¬ 
paper  to  prevent  further  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  facts  in  Alabama.” 
The  largest  previous  award  for 
libel  in  Alabama  was  $45,000, 
according  to  ACLU. 

The  brief  also  charged  that 
“the  state  of  Alabama  has 
sought  to  prevent  criticism  of 
government  conduct  by  conduct¬ 
ing  a  trial  involving  race  rela¬ 
tions  in  a  segregated  courtroom 
in  violation  of  constitutional 
guarantees  of  equal  protection 
of  the  law.”  The  ACLU  said  that 
at  the  trial  “The  Negro  lawyers 
who  represented  the  individuals 
(four  Negroes  active  in  the  civil 
rights  movement  who  were  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  ad  and  are  co- 
defendents)  were  treated  as  in¬ 
feriors  and  were  even  denied  the 
right  to  be  called  ‘mister’.” 

Libel  Is  Denied 

The  Washington  Post  called 
the  fundamental  question  in  the 
case  “w’hether  the  state  of  Ala¬ 
bama  may  constitutionally  so 
apply  its  libel  laws  as  to  sup¬ 
press  and  punish  expressions  of 
support  for  the  cause  of  racial 
equality.” 

The  Post  also  attacked  the 
plaintiff’s  allegation  that  the 
advertisement  was  libelous.  The 
ad  stated  that  after  a  demon¬ 
stration  by  students  at  Alabama 
State  College,  “truckloads  of 
police  armed  with  shotguns  and 
tear  gas  ringed  the  Alabama 
campus.” 

The  Post  brief  contends  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  could 
be  read  as  implying  that  the 
action  was  authorized  by  Mr. 
Sullivan  as  Police  Commissioner. 
It  also  contends  that  the  state¬ 
ment  is  essentially  true.  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan  said  that  the  police  did 
not  ring  the  campus,  but  were 


“deployed  near  it  in  large  num¬ 
bers.”  The  Post  art^ued,  “if 
there  is  any  distinction  between 
‘ringing’  the  campus  and  being 
‘deployed  near  it  in  large  num¬ 
bers’  it  is  too  subtle  for  ug  to 
follow.” 

Another  paragraph  of  the  ad 
declared  libelous  by  the  Ala. 
bama  court  said,  “Again  and 
again  the  Southern  violators 
have  answered  Dr.  King’s  peace- 
ful  protests  with  violence.  They 
have  bombed  his  home,  almost 
killing  his  wife  and  child.  They 
have  assaulted  him  personally. 
They  have  arrested  him  seven 
times  for  speeding,  loitering  and 
similar  offenses.” 

Mr.  Sullivan  charged  that  the 
statement  was  incorrect  l)ecau8e 
Montgomery  police  had  only 
arrested  Dr.  King  three  times. 
The  Post  brief  argued  that 
“nothing  in  the  record  shows 
whether  Dr.  King  had  been 
arrested  4  additional  times  by 
police  elsewhere  in  Alabama  or 
in  Georgia.” 

The  Post  called  the  size  of  the 
award  “shocking,  inordinate  and 
unconscionable.”  It  said  that  it 
would  be  incompatible  with  the 
First  Amendment  to  permit  the 
imposition  of  punitive  damages 
in  the  case,  particularly  in  the 
amount  of  half  a  million  dollars. 

In  ‘Hostile  Forum’ 

The  Chicago  Tribune  petition 
took  issue  with  what  it  called 
the  “long  arm”  theory  of  legal 
jurisdiction.  It  said  that  the 
history  of  trying  publishers  in 
“hostile  forums”  proved  that 
such  action  resulted  in  “steril¬ 
izing”  news  and  commentary, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights. 

The  Tribune  said,  “The  at¬ 
tempt  is  more  alarming  here 
because  it  has  been  upheld  by  a 
state  supreme  court  in  the  name 
of  the  very  constitution  that  it 
flaunts.  The  travesty  is  in  fact 
rationalized  by  an  opinion  that 
is  as  adroit  and  scholarly-.sound- 
ing  as  it  is  oppressive.” 

• 

N.J.  Daily  Establishes 
$100  Journalism  Award 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  New  Brunswick  Horn 
News  will  annually  give  $100  to 
the  Rutgers  University  journal¬ 
ism  student  who  has  achieved  an 
outstanding  academic  record  in 
the  news-editorial  courses. 

Hugh  N.  Boyd,  publisher,  said 
the  New  Brunswick  Home  News 
Aw'ard  will  be  in  memory  of 
Elmer  B.  Boyd,  publisher  from 
1933-1955. 

Also  established  for  Rutgers 
journalism  students  is  “A  Day 
at  the  Home  News,”  an  event 
which  is  designed  to  acquaint 
the  students  in  their  junior  year 
with  the  operation  of  the  paper. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


COLNCILMAN  PEASE  V.  EDITOR  PEASE 


(St^cond  of  a  two-part  article) 


Bv  Rick  Frieilman 


In  a  speech  this  past  Aufifust 
before  the  Montana  State  Press 
Association,  Professor  Kenneth 
R.  Byerly  jfave  a  loud  “No!”  to 
the  thought  of  a  newspaperman 
running  for  public  office. 

Citing  from  his  own  and  other 
editors’  experiences.  Prof.  By¬ 
erly  related  example  after  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  conflict  of  interest 
he  claimed  cropped  up  in  this 
dual  role.  (Prof.  Byerly,  an  as¬ 
sociated  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  owns  a  daily  in  Montana 
is  co-owner  with  his  two  sons 
of  a  weekly  in  Virginia.  He  was 
a  school  board  member  and  state 
legislator  while  running  a  week¬ 
ly  in  Wyoming.) 

About  the  same  time  Prof. 
Byerly  was  speaking  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  Ted  O.  Schmidtke,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Palmer  (Alaska) 
Weekly  Valley  Frontiersman 
was  campaigning  for  mayor  of 
his  town.  On  Oct.  1,  he  was 
elected  by  a  vote  of  148  to  106. 

Five  days  before  Mr. 
Schmidtke’s  successful  election, 
Karl  S.  Nash  was  editorially  de¬ 
fending  his  own  dual  role  as 
editor/publisher  of  the  Ridge¬ 
field  (Conn.)  Press  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  local  school  board. 
He  had  been  accused  of  conflict 
of  interest  during  a  torrid  town 
election  because  his  firm.  Acorn 
Press,  accepted  a  small  amount 
of  yearly  printing  business  from 
the  Board  of  Education. 

During  this  same  period,  Don 


Councilman  Don  Pease  on  the 
campaign  trail. 


Easv  Decision 


“My  primary  interest  is  in  in¬ 
fluencing  the  course  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  I  am  a  part. 
Not  that  my  ideas  are  always 
right.  They  are  often  in  error. 
But  I’m  a  passionate  believer  in 
logical,  democratic  discussion  as 
a  means  of  arriving  at  the  right 
decision.  All  I  ask  for  myself 
is  that  my  ideas  be  in  there 
fighting  it  out  with  all  the 
others.” 

But  aren’t  you  doing  that  as 
an  editor? 

“Sure,”  he  answered.  “In 
many  situations  the  very  best 
way  to  advance  one’s  ideas  and 
thus  influence  the  community  is 
to  be  editor  of  the  town  news¬ 
paper.  This  is  particularly  true 
if  councilmen  are  open  to  sug¬ 
gestions  and  make  their  de¬ 
cisions  in  fairly  logical  fashion. 
But  many  editors  have  had  the 
experience  of  seeing  well-ex¬ 
pressed,  perfectly  logical  sug¬ 
gestions  completely  Ignored  by 
noncomprehending  or  hostile 
councilmen.  f 


“Many  times,  if  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  for  something,  this  auto¬ 
matically  assures  its  defeat  in 
council  or  on  the  school  board. 
Sometimes,  the  editor  can  edi¬ 
torialize  until  he  is  blue  in  the 
face  and  not  move  councilmen 


who  are  content  to  sit  on  their 
hands  and  let  the  town  go  to 
seed.  In  such  a  situation  the  edi¬ 
tor  who  wants  to  influence  the 
course  of  his  community  had 
better  do  more  than  write  edi¬ 
torials.” 


Ijick  of  I>eader»hip 


Pease,  co-editor/publisher  of  the 
Oberlin  (Ohio)  News-Tribune, 
has  been  seeking  re-election  on 
Nov.  5  to  a  second  two-year 
term  as  Oberlin  city  councilman. 


Don  Pease  has  met  and  knows 
Prof.  Byerly  well.  He  knows 
all  of  the  reasons  Prof.  Byerly 
has  cited  for  an  editor  not  get¬ 
ting  involved  in  politics.  Still, 
Don  Pease  seeks  to  continue  as 
both  a  newspaperman  and  legis¬ 
lator  in  his  town. 

He  even  told  us  that  running 
for  city  council  wasn’t  a  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  decision  for  him 
to  make. 

Why? 

“Right  up  until  the  time  I 
accepted  Brad  Williams’  offer 
of  a  partnership  in  the  News- 
Tribune,  I  was  wavering  be¬ 
tween  journalism  and  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  career,”  Don  replies. 
“My  BS  degree  is  in  journalism 
but  I  have  a  Master’s  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  through  a  Full- 
bright  Scholarship  spent  a  year 
in  England  studying  British 
government  and  politics  on  their 
local  level. 


“As  a  member  of  council,  I 
was  able  to  influence  votes  be¬ 


fore  they  were  takeii;  that’i 
when  it  counts.  Man.  times 
there  was  no  need  fot  an  edi¬ 
torial  urging  a  particular  course 
of  action  because  I  had  ilready 
managed  to  incline  m^,  fellow 
councilmen  in  that  direi  tion.” 


No  (!lo!<ed  Meelinv* 


While  admitting  that  there 
is  an  abundance  of  leadership 
potential  among  the  residents 
of  college  towns  such  as  his  own 
and  in  suburban  communities, 
Don  feels  that  lack  of  leadership 
is  particularly  crucial  in  small, 
rural  communities. 

Don  asks:  Who  will  provide 
leadership  if  the  editor  remains 
aloof  so  he  can  maintain  his 
independence?  If  the  one  real 
leader  in  a  community  happens 
to  be  a  newspaper  editor,  he  can 
maintain  his  independence  by 
refusing  to  get  involved.  But 
he  will  watch  his  town  slowly 
disappear.” 

Don  was  a  resident  of  Ober¬ 
lin  four  years  when  he  decided 
to  run  in  1961.  He  realized  then 
that  he  was  a  likely  winner  be¬ 
cause  his  editor’s  job  took  him 
everywhere  in  town  and  gave 
him  both  notoriety  and  a  wide 
circle  of  acquaintances. 

The  question  Don  put  to  him¬ 
self  in  1961  was:  “Will  I  have 
more  influence  over  the  course 
of  the  town  as  an  editor  writing 
editorials  to  a  traditionalist, 
hostile  council  or  as  the  fourth 
progressive  member  of  a  seven- 
man  council?”  (There  are  no 
regular  party  designation  in 
Oberlin  city  elections.) 

Don  relates  that  it  didn’t  turn 
out  that  he  would  be  the  one 
to  cast  “the  crucial  vote  on  im¬ 
portant  pieces  of  progressive 
legislation.”  A  little-known  pro¬ 
gressive  won,  giving  the  pro¬ 
gressives  a  5-2  majority.  Only 
on  emergency  legislation,  which 
always  required  five  affirmative 
votes,  was  Don’s  ballot  the  de¬ 
cisive  factor. 

But  today,  as  he  moved  into 
the  final  week  of  his  second  city 
council  campaign,  Don  Pease  is 
convinced  that  he  has  been  far 
more  effective  in  influencing  the 
course  of  the  community  on 
council  than  he  would  have  been 
as  just  an  editor. 

“The  problem  with  influenc¬ 
ing  councilmen  through  editori¬ 
als,”  Don  says,  “is  that  on  most 
issues  —  especially  dozens  of 
small  ones  each  year  —  the  edi¬ 
tor  can’t  anticipate  what  mat¬ 
ters  council  is  going  to  consider. 
So  he  winds  up  reacting  edi¬ 
torially  to  what  council  has  al¬ 
ready  done.  You  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  get  public  officials  to  re¬ 
verse  a  legislative  vote,  logical 
arguments  or  no  logical  argu¬ 
ments. 


He  points  out  that  the  News- 
Tribune  over  the  years  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  number  of  editorials  on 
closed  or  secret  council  meet¬ 
ings.  But  Don  says  there  has 
been  no  problem  of  this  sort 
since  his  election.  “I’ve  let  it 
be  known  that  I  won’t  attend 
unless  the  closed  meeting  is 
really  justified  in  term.s  of  a 
personnel  discussion  or  .some 
such.” 

What  made  Don  Pease  believe 
he  could  perform  the  double-role 
of  editor  and  councilman  at  the 
same  time? 

Don  says  that  first  he  had 
faith  in  his  own  ability  to  re¬ 
main  at  least  half-way  objective 
in  his  handling  of  the  news. 
Secondly,  the  News-Tribune’s 
regular  City  Council  reporter 
has  been  with  the  weekly  25 
years  and  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  political  fence  from  Don; 
she’s  a  traditionalist.  Third,  he 
had  a  partner  with  whom  he 
shares  editorial  policy-making. 
“If  we  get  into  a  sticky  situa¬ 
tion,  he  can  do  the  editorializ¬ 
ing  on  city  government,”  Don 
maintains. 


.4dv»'r»e  Reaction 


There  was  some  reaction  dur¬ 
ing  his  first  campaign.  Tradi¬ 
tionalists  went  around  town  say¬ 
ing  it  wasn’t  right  Some  of  Don’s 
own  friends  had  misgivings 
about  his  running.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  City  Council  said  he 
would  be  delighted  to  have  Don 
serve  with  him  but  qualified  it 
with:  “I  hate  to  lose  the  strong, 
independent  support  we’ve  lieen 
receiving  from  the  newspaper.” 
(The  italicized  emphasis  was 
Don’s  when  he  related  this  in¬ 
cident  to  us.) 

Prof.  Byerly  had  much  to  say 
about  this  last  point  in  his  Mon¬ 
tana  speech.  He  claimed  that  the 
effectiveness  of  his  newspaper 
declined  the  minute  he  filed  for 
office.  “In  the  minds  of  many, 
there  was  then  some  hidden, 
nefarious  political  meaning  in 
every  story  and  editorial  I  ran 
on  government,  politics  and  poli¬ 
ticians.  What  good  is  the  truth 
if  many  people  don’t  believe  it? 
If  a  newspaper  publisher  or  edi¬ 
tor  holds  political  office  or  is 
very  active  in  party  politics, 
most  readers  doubt  the  truth  of 
the  news  stories  and  editorials; 
in  his  paper.  Or  they  feel  that* 
the  publisher’s  or  editor’s  side 
is  favored.” 

Since  his  election,  Don  claims 
he  has  been  very  cautious  so  as 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Pease 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

not  to  take  advantage  of  his 
dual  position.  He  rarely  writes 
news  stories  except  when  his 
council  reporter  is  on  a  two- 
week  summer  vacation.  When 
a  stoiy  is  controv’ersial,  she  gets 
a  byline  on  it. 

Up  until  four  months  ago, 
Don  edited  all  copy  for  the  pa¬ 
per.  But  he  would  always  let 
her  stories  go  through  pretty 
much  as  she  wrote  them.  Don 
made  a  point  of  not  discussing 
story  angles  or  emphasis  with 
her  until  she  had  written  all 
her  council  stories. 

The  News-Tribune,  a  2,350- 
circulation  weekly,  hired  a  full¬ 
time  news  editor  this  summer 
and  Don  now  claims  that  he 
doesn’t  even  see  the  council 
stories  before  they  get  into 
print.  He  further  points  out  that 
two  nearby  dailies  maintain  ful- 
time  reporters  in  Olierlin  and 
report  the  town’s  council  meet¬ 
ings  in  full. 

Over-caution 

In  writing  headlines  and 
dummying  up  pages,  Don  says 
he  tries  always  to  be  conscious 
of  possible  unfairness  and  he 
usually  plays  .stories  more  con- 
ser\'atively  “than  they  deser\’e.” 

This  was  another  danger  that 
Prof.  Byerly  touched  on  —  over- 
caution. 

Prof.  Byerly  told  of  a  young 
editor-councilman  of  w’hom  he 
asked:  “Do  you  write  editorials 
opposing  actions  of  your  fellow- 
councilmen  and  supporting  your 
own  views?” 

The  answer:  “I  couldn’t  do 
that.  I  would  be  taking  unfair 
advantage  of  my  position  as 
newspaper  owner.” 

Prof.  Byerly’s  point:  “So  my 
friend’s  readers  have  less 
pointed  news  coverage  and  edi¬ 
torial  comment  on  city  govern¬ 
ment  since  his  election  to  city 
council.  He  admits  to  this.” 

Don  concedes  that  his  weekly 
has  written  fewer  editorials 
about  city  affairs  since  his  elec¬ 
tion.  “This  is  especially  true  of 
the  type  in  which  the  editors 
tell  Council  what  to  do.  I  have 
wanted  to  avoid  appearing  to 
speak  to  my  fellow  councilmen 
through  the  paper  rather  than 
in  person.  But  the  type  of  edi¬ 
torial  desigpied  to  drum  up  pub¬ 
lic  support  for  a  decision  Coun¬ 
cil  must  make  at  a  coming  meet¬ 
ing  —  this  type  we’ve  felt  free 
to  write. 

“We  have  also  printed  just 
as  many  or  more  of  the  type  of 
editorial  which  praises  city 
commissions  for  good  studies 
completed  and  which  praises 
city  employees  for  doing  gfood 
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work.  I  have  been  in  a  better 
position  to  be  aware  of  these 
things.  And  I  have  the  informa¬ 
tion  at  my  fingertips.” 

Don  doesn’t  feel  the  city  has 
suffered  much  because  of  the 
restrictions  the  weekly’s  edi¬ 
tors  have  placed  on  themselves. 
(See  last  week’s  Weekly  Editor 
column.)  But  the  editors  now 
find  it  harder  to  come  up  with 
local  editorial  subjects  when 
councilmen  and  council  action, 
in  Don’s  words,  “are  not  fair 
game.” 

Before  he  took  office,  Don 
thought  he  would  be  writing 
f}"equent  columns  alwut  council 
affairs.  But  it  hasn’t  worked  out 
that  w’ay.  Last  year  he  did  a 
four-part  series  on  city  finances 
—  something  on  which  he  had 
the  inside  track  —  but  generally 
his  columns  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  city  business. 

No  .SrcMtps 

Don  claims  he  never  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  inside  knowledge 
of  Council  to  scoop  other  news- 
pajjers.  “And  I  never  give  in¬ 
formation  for  a  story  directly 
to  our  Council  reporter,  even  if 
I  have  all  the  info  in  my  draw'er. 
I  may  tip  her  off  to  a  story  but 
I  have  her  go  to  the  city  man¬ 
ager  or  council  chairman  for  the 
details.  And  then  I  also  tip  off 
the  daily  reporters  so  they  can 
print  the  story  the  same  day. 

“Frequently,  I  consent  to  the 
News  -  Tribune  being  scooped 
rather  than  try  to  hold  back  a 
story.  This  is  a  disadvantage  to 
our  newspaper,  of  course.  Be¬ 
fore  I  was  elected  to  Council,  it 
never  bothered  me  to  ask  — 
maybe  the  word  is  pressure  — 
councilmen  or  the  city  manager 
to  hold  a  story  for  Thursday 
release.” 

Don  says  that  in  his  relations 
w'ith  the  city  manager  he  always 
makes  it  clear  at  the  start  of 
any  conversation  that  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  as  a  councilman  or  as  a 
newspaperman.  This,  Don  adds, 
has  presented  no  real  problem. 

What  are  some  of  the  draw¬ 
backs? 

According  to  Don,  the  dual 
role  has  weakened  his  effective¬ 
ness  as  an  editor.  He  adds  that 
the  News-Tribune  is  less  inter¬ 
esting  because  he  is  forever  cau¬ 
tious  about  his  twin-position. 
Another  great  hazard,  Don  says, 
is  that  some  of  the  things  in 
w'hich  he  has  a  hand  as  a  coun¬ 
cilman  deserve  to  be  criticized 
by  an  independent  newspaper¬ 
man  in  Oberlin. 

Conflict  of  Inlereiit 

On  the  profit-ledger  side,  the 
New’s-Tribune  has  had  to  forego 
$1,500  annual  volume  in  city  job 
printing  because  of  Councilman- 
editor  Pease. 

Karl  Nash  faced  a  similar 


problem  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.  A 
councilman  charged  Mr.  Nash 
as  chairman  of  the  local  Board 
of  Education  with  authorization 
to  spend  $1,700,000  a  year.  Karl 
Nash  answered  editorially  that 
as  a  school  board  member  he 
supposed  he  was  in  a  position  to 
influence  the  school  authorities 
to  have  their  printing  done  by 
his  firm  and  to  publish  their 
legal  ads  in  his  weekly. 

Mr.  Nash  denied  that  he  had 
ever  exerted  any  influence  but 
wrote:  “I  cannot  avoid  a  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  conflict  exists.  In 
the  past  fiscal  year,  school  funds 
paid  to  Acorn  Press  for  printing, 
advertising  and  miscellaneous 
minor  items  came  to  $900.  I 
have  not  until  now  thought  that 
I  was  involved  in  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest  but  I  guess  I  am.” 

On  Sept.  26,  Karl  Nash  an¬ 
nounced  that  Acorn  Press  would 
accept  no  more  printing  business 
from  the  Board  of  Education  as 
long  as  he  remained  on  that 
board.  On  Oct.  17,  the  Ridgefield 
Press  announced  on  its  front 
page  that  Karl  Nash,  chairman 
from  1941  to  1957  and  from 
1960  to  1963,  had  retired  from 
this  post  on  the  school  board. 
He  remains  a  member  of  the 
boaixl. 

In  concluding  his  speech  in 
Montana,  Prof.  Byerly  quoted 
Mrs.  Gordon  Clemetson,  editor 
of  six  large  Great  Britain  week¬ 
lies,  and  immediate  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Editor’s  Guild  of 
Great  Britain. 

On  learning  that  Prof.  Byerly 
was  going  to  speak  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  she  had  written  him: 

“A  newspaperman  has  a  great 
responsibility  to  be  utterly  and 
completely  unbiased  and  impar¬ 
tial — able  to  stand  aside  and 
view  every  issue  dispassionately, 
clearly.  He  must  not  fetter  and 
bind  himself  wdth  political  clap¬ 
trap.  He  must  be  free.” 

Both  Prof.  Byerly  and  Don 
Pease  met  Mrs.  Clemetson  when 
she  gave  the  1962  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Lecture  at  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  Editors, 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

Prof.  Byerly  agrees  with  her 
completely  that  newspapermen 
should  stay  out  of  politics. 

Councilman  -  editor  -  publisher 
Don  Pease  disagrees  with  her 
completely  that  newspapermen 
should  stay  out  of  politics. 

What  do  you  think? 

• 

Taylor  Buys  Weekly 

New  Braunfels,  Tex. 

Taylor  Publishing  Co.  here 
has  purchased  the  weekly  New 
Braunfels  Town  and  Country 
News.  John  Taylor,  president  of 
the  company,  is  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Seguin  (Tex.)  Gazette. 
William  Ellman,  former  owner, 
is  on  an  extended  vacation. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


Sam  Fore  Sells 
His  Texas  W  ^ekly 

FLORESVif.ii:,  Tex. 

Sam  Fore,  editor-publisher  of 
the  weekly  Floresville  Chroni¬ 
cle-Journal  for  50  ye-nrs,  hag 
sold  his  paper  to  Joe  H.  Fietsam 
of  Columbus,  Tex. 

Mr.  Fore  is  writing  “30”  to 
a  news  career  that  began  here 
in  1903  as  a  printer’s  devil  at 
no  pay. 

A  rock-ribbed  Democrat,  Mr. 
Fore  was  one  of  the  first  to 
boost  the  political  career  of  Vice 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Fore  was  the  youngest 
president  of  the  Texas  Press 
Association,  serving  in  1919-20, 
and  now  is  the  oldest  surviving 
ex-president.  A  daughter,  Mrs. 
Marion  Keach,  operates  the 
weekly  Robstown  (Tex.)  Record 
with  her  husband. 

Mr.  Fore,  who  followed  a 
policy  of  never  playing  up  sor¬ 
did  news,  said  he  was  i)roud  to 
recall  that  his  newspaper  never 
opposed  a  local  lx)nd  issue. 

••  '-mum 

THURSDATA 

4sm. 

UPGRADING  —  Instead  of 
making  a  new  investment  in  off¬ 
set  equipment,  Carlton  U.  Baum 
decided  to  spend  a  mere  half- 
cent  per  pound  extra  to  get 
’oetter  paper  for  his  Perkasie 
(Pa.)  Central  News -Herald. 
He’s  buying  roto-print  grade  of 
paper  which  adds  only  about 
$10  a  week  to  his  costs.  Web 
breaks  are  fewer  than  with  con¬ 
ventional  newsprint,  rolls  are 
run  down  to  the  core,  and  there’s 
a  saving  in  ink  because  it 
doesn’t  soak  into  the  paper  as 
much.  Besides,  says  Mr.  Baum, 
the  roto-print  paper  comes  dou¬ 
ble-wrapped  and  there’s  very 
little  roll  damage. 

*  «  « 

COMPETITIVE  —  Here’s  one 
way  the  weekly  can  stay  ahead 
of  the  big-city  daily  in  covering 
local  news,  says  Blair  M.  Bice 
of  the  Morrisons  Cove  Herald, 
Martinsburg,  Pa. :  “Give  full  at¬ 
tention  to  what’s  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  at  a  meeting.  You  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  coverage 
when  it  takes  place,  because 
everybody  was  there  —  we  got 
them  there.” 

*  «  * 

PAID  PIX  —  The  Ephrata 
(Pa.)  Review  put  together  a 
two-page  spread  of  pictures  of 
local  high  school  graduates  and 
sold  the  “sponsorship”  to  two 
local  banks.  No  charge  for  the 
idea,  says  Ray  M.  Harnish,  the 
Review’s  general  manager. 
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Trading  stamps 
do  not  increase  prices 

This  was  one  of  the  conclusions  reached  ing  cost  of  living  changes.  The  basket 

after  a  survey  recently  completed  by  contained  national  brand  food  items  and 

Verne  A.  Bunn,  professor  of  marketing  standard  grades. 

at  the  University  of  Wichita.  Bunn’s  conclusions: 

Prof.  Bunn’s  study  took  30  months  and  <jrr.u  •  -j  ^  j 

.  .  There  IS  no  evidence  that  stamps  used 

covered  five  states:  Oklahoma,  Missouri  .,  j  u  •  i  j  u  -  u 

on  a  widespread  basis  lead  to  higher 

and  Montana,  where  there  are  no  restnc- 

pnces. 

tions  against  stamps;  Wyoming,  where 

stamps  can  be  redeemed  only  for  cash  “Prices  tend  to  be  lower  in  states  where 

and  are  therefore  little  used,  and  Kansas,  stamps  are  used  freely, 
which  prohibits  stamps.  “Price  levels  in  cities  where  stamps 

In  scope.  Prof.  Bunn’s  investigation  is  were  in  use  were  in  every  case  actually  a 
ranked  second  only  to  a  1958  U.S.  De-  little  lower  than  in  similar  cities  of  neigh- 
partment  of  Agriculture  pricing  study.  boring  states  where  stamps  were  banned 
Prof.  Bunn’s  survey  was  conducted  on  a  or  restricted. 

wholly  independent  basis  under  a  pant  » when  the  retail  value  of  merchandise 

provided  by  The  Spierry  and  Hutchinson  obtained  with  stamps  is  taken  into  ac¬ 
company.  count,  consumers  in  states  allowing  un- 

In  representative  stores  throughout  hampered  stamp  utilization  receive  sig- 
the  five  states.  Prof.  Bunn  priced  a  “mar-  nificantly  more  value  for  their  food  dollar 
ket  basket”  similar  to  that  devised  by  the  than  do  households  in  the  restricted 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  determip-  states.” 


AN  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  THRIFT  SINCE  1896 


FOREST  FIRE  PATH 

Herman  Gerochott,  Asbury  Park  Press 
(First  Place  Spot  News-Dailies) 


DIAMOND  DOLL 

Terry  Koyce.  Morristown  Record 
(Second  Place  Sports-Dailies) 
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As  the  young  lady  on  the  left  so  graphically  indicates,  liere  are 
some  of  “The  Winnahs!”  in  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association 
1962  Photo  Contest. 

Competing  newspapers,  both  daily  and  weekly,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity  last  week  to  hear  the  judges  tell  “why”  they  picked  what 
Starting  off  the  NJPA  Institute  at  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  was  a  news 
photo  seminar  with  three  of  the  four  photo  contests  judges  in 
attendance.  All  w’ere  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association. 

Alexander  Deans,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  said  that  the  pictorial 
division  was  the  most  difficult  to  judge  because  it  wasn’t  indicated 
what  the  editors  had  in  mind  and  what  type  of  assignments  the 
photographers  were  on.  (No  tearsheets  were  presented  with  the 
mounted  entries.)  He  informed  that  for  purposes  of  judging,  this 
category  was  assumed  to  be  for  front  pages  of  Sunday  Supple¬ 
ments.  Lighting  and  composition  played  a  major  part  in  the  final 
selections. 

Moving  on  to  the  sports  category,  Mr.  Deans  said  the  split- 
second  timing  of  the  photographer  w’as  taken  into  consideration. 
“The  blocked  kick,  the  first  base  slide,  where  the  man  jwsitions 
himself,  that  instantaneous  ability  to  capture  to  the  moment— 
this  makes  a  good  sports  picture.” 

A  second  judge,  Sam  Nocella,  former  newspaper  photographer 
and  presently  freelancing,  told  the  seminar  that  the  feature  cate¬ 
gory  was  also  difficult  to  judge  because  the  caliber  was  so  good. 
He  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  weekly  newspaper  entries 
submitted.  “I  left  the  weekly  field  15  years  ago  after  I  had  taken 
so  many  stand-up  photographs,”  Mr.  Nocella  commented. 

He  claimed  that  feature  photos  gets  more  square  inches  of  play 
in  newspapers  than  any  other  types  of  photography,  “Setting  up 
and  controlling  the  elements  in  the  pictures  taxes  the  photog- 

{Continued  on  page  52) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  Bv  Rick  F  iedm-. 

Presenting  ‘The  Winnahs!’  in  New  Jersey 
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Many  tranquilizers  are  available,  but  only  one  is  named 

“Miltbwnr 

(and  it’s  spelled  with  a  cap  ‘‘M”  and  one  ^‘1”) 


We’d  like  to  point  out  that  “Miltown”  is 
the  registered  trademark  of  Charter  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  and  that  it  is  properly  used  only 
to  identify  the  original  meprobamate,  dis¬ 
covered  and  introduced  by  our  Wallace 
Laboratories  division. 


One  favor.  In  referring  to  “Miltown,” 
won’t  you  please  print  it  as  we  have,  in 
cjuotation  marks  and  with  a  capital  “M”? 
Or,  if  the  style  of  your  paper  favors  it,  use 
.all  caps  and  omit  the  quotes.  We  want  to 
protect  our  trademark,  and  we’ll  be  most 
grateful  for  your  cooperation. 


“Miltownr 

THE  ORIGINAL  MEPROBAMATE 

2-methyl-2-n-prol)yl-l  ,3-l)ropanediol 
dicarbarnute  —  U.S.  Patent  2,724,720 


DISCOVERED  AND  IN  I  RODIJCED  BY 


WALLACE  LABORATORIES  fCranhury,  N.J, 
Division  of  C'.arter  Prcxiucts,  Inc.  C«-7aM 


writing  ($1,000).” 

The  terms  of  the  other  jour¬ 
nalism  prizes  —  national  and 
international  reporting,  edito¬ 
rial  writing,  editorial  cartooning 
and  photography — were  retained 
with  only  technical  changes  of  a 
minor  nature.  The  deadline  for 
entries  is  Feb.  1,  1964. 


Change  Made 
In  Plan  For 
Pulitzers 


Jersey  Photo  Winners 

{Continued  froyn  page  50) 


rapher’s  ingenuity,”  Mr.  Nocella  went  on.  He  singled  out  the 
top  winner  in  this  category,  “Yeeeek!”  by  Rose  De  Wolf,  as  ai 
example  of  the  great  planning  it  takes  to  produce  a  gootl  feature 
picture. 

Charles  Higgins,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  in  discussing  spot  newj 
winners,  commented  that  as  a  judge  he  too  was  “amazed  at  the 
quality  of  pictures  submitted  by  weekly  newspapers.”  He  said 
that  timing  was  a  prime  element  in  spot  news  picture.^  and  the 
judges  awarded  25  percent  for  the  degree  of  difficulty  in  taking 
such  shots. 

Presiding  at  the  photo  seminar  were  Howard  Shivers,  art 
director  of  the  Camden  Courier-Post,  and  Albert  Beissert,  photo 
editor  of  the  Newark  News. 

Mr.  Shivers  said  that  newspapers  today  were  faced  with  a 
paradox.  They  were  getting  better  pictures  from  their  photog¬ 
raphers — “vastly  superior  to  other  years”  was  the  way  he  put  it 
— while  space  for  these  pictures  was  diminishing.  He  asked: 
“Where  are  we  going  to  put  these  pictures?  How  are  we  going 
to  do  more  with  the  better  pictures  we  have  and  the  lessor  space 
that  we  have?” 

Mr.  Shivers  added  that  current  newspaper  practice  on  picture 
play  was  “not  so  satisfactory.” 


Premiere  of  Movie 
AidsPattie  Corte 


Washington 

The  Attorney  General  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy  will  spon¬ 
sor  the  Washington  premiere  of 
the  film,  “The  Cardinal,”  Dec. 
13  as  a  benefit  for  the  White 
House  News  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  Pattie  Corte  Fund. 

Pattie  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  Corte,  UPI  White 
House  photographer.  A  1961 
traffic  accident  killed  her  mother, 
father  and  aunt  and  left  her 
paralyzed  from  the  neck  down. 

Ed  Alley  of  UPI  said  the  goal 
of  the  benefit  showing  is  $5,000. 
Pattie,  now  a  patient  at  the 
Sunny  Hill  Home  in  Leetsdale, 
Pa.,  will  be  a  high  school  senior 
this  fall.  Her  expenses  take 
about  $500  from  the  fund  each 
month.  The  fund  total  now 
stands  at  $30,000. 

Pattie  is  able  to  move  around 
in  a  wheelchair,  and  she  has 
been  named  editor  in  chief  of 
her  high  school  paper.  She  dic¬ 
tates  her  stories  to  a  friend. 

The  premiere  of  “Advise  and 
Consent”  was  also  for  the  fund. 


DAWN'S  EARLY  LIGHT 


Gordon  Corbett,  Hackensack  Record* 
-Daily  and  Weekly)  ’ 


(Third  Place  Pictorial- 


YEEEEK!  ’ 

Rose  De  Wolf,  Camden  Courier-Post’ 
(First  Place  Feature — Daily  and  Weekly) 
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Seven  Basic  Principles  of  Safety 

1  Provide  Active  Top  Monogement  Support 

2  Mointoin  Adequote  Sofety  Personnel 

3  Develop  Sofety  Instructions  For  Every  Job 

4  Instruct  Eoch  New  Employe 

5  Operote  Through  Supervision 

6  Moke  Every  Employe  Safety  Minded 

7  Extend  Efforts  Beyond  The  Plant 

general  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


SAFETY  IS  Ills  BUSINESS 


He’s  a  vital  man  in  the  General  Motors  picture.  He  doesn’t  build  a  product — he  doesn’t  sell  a 
product.  But  he  deals  in  a  commodity  infinitely  more  valuable— the  safety  of  our  employes. 


He  is  Safety  Director  of  a  GM  plant — a  sptecialist  in  safety.  He  tests,  evaluates  and  demon¬ 
strates  all  sorts  of  safety  equipment  and  safety  devices.  He  studies  men  and  machines  in  motion. 
He  considers  the  psychological  factor  in  accidents.  He  is  a  member  of  the  management  team 
that  formulates  rules  of  safe  practice,  and  makes  sure  that  they  are  followed. 


There  is  no  single  statistic  of  which  General  Motors  is  prouder  than  its  remarkable  safety 
record.  GM  recently  received  the  National  Safety  Council’s  annual  Award  of  Honor  for  the 
17th  time.  In  the  past  five  years,  GM  employes  have  averaged  less  than  one  on-the-job  injury 
per  million  man-hours.  All  this  is  convincing  evidence  that  General  Motors  is  a  safe  place  to  work. 


GM  represents  millions  of  people— employes,  stockholders,  suppliers,  dealers.  None  of  them  is 
more  important  in  his  role  than  the  plant  Safety  Director. 


GENERLL MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE... 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 


SYNDICATES 

MacArthiir  Memoirs 
In  Papers  Next  Year 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Memoirs  of  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur  will 
be  distributed  to  newspapers  for 
serialization  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember  of  next  year. 

Books  In  The  News,  Ine.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate,  signed  a  contract  with  the 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  for 
newspaper  rights  to  the  entire 
book  of  about  250,000  words. 
The  sum  paid  for  the  rights  was 
not  disclosed,  but  it  was  learneil 
that  it  was  the  biggest  sum  ever 
paid  by  the  firm  for  serializa¬ 
tion  rights  to  a  book. 

18  Inslullmrnls 

Harry  Slater,  editor  of  Books 
In  The  News,  which  each  month 
serializes  a  non-fiction  book  for 
newspapers,  said  approximately 
18  installments  of  1,200  words 
each  will  be  prepared  for  the 
newspapers’  convenience,  but 
they  will  have  a  right  to  run  as 
much  of  the  book  as  they  wish. 

Release  of  the  first  installment 
will  be  on  the  day  General  Mac- 
Arthur’s  book  is  published  by 
McGraw-Hill. 

The  MacArthur  memoirs 
(title  of  the  book  has  not  been 
selected)  already  have  been  pre¬ 
sold  to  a  number  of  newspapers, 
including  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  Los  Angeles 

(Calif.)  Times,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
Philadelphia  ( Pa. )  Inquirer,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  Netv  York 
J  oumal-A  merican . 

“It’s  remarkable  that  we  are 
selling  General  MacArthur’s 
story  sight  unseen  by  the  edi¬ 
tors,’’  remarked  Harry  Slater, 


editor  of  Books  In  The  News, 
which  for  two  years  has  been 
offering  a  serial  (usually  12  in¬ 
stallments  of  1,200  words  each) 
from  a  non-fiction  book  each 
month  to  newspapers. 

Other  Series 

Some  of  the  important  Iwoks 
thus  condensed  for  newspaper 
publication  are  Rachel  Carson’s 
“Silent  Spring’’  and  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower’s  “The  Wine  Is  Bit¬ 
ter.’’  The  Noveml)er  l)ook  is 
Allen  Dulles’  “The  Craft  of  In¬ 
telligence”  and  the  January  se¬ 
lection  will  be  “My  Darling 
Clementine,”  by  Jack  Fishman, 
a  biography  of  Lady  Churchill. 

When  Gen.  MacArthur  an- 
nounce<l  he  had  completed  his 
hand-written  manuscript  (E&P, 
Aug.  24,  page  14),  he  said: 

“I  hope  my  reminiscences  will 
be  of  some  interest  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  and  of  some  help  to 
future  historians.  These  are 
reminiscences,  not  history,  not 
an  autobiography  and  not  a 
diary,  but  something  of  all  of 
them.  I  wrote  the  manuscript 
without  the  assistance  of  any¬ 
one  and  in  longhand  with  only 
my  own  papers  and  recollections 
involved.  This  represents  my 
own  reminiscences  of  events  as 
I  saw  them.” 

Conlroversial  Subjects 

The  erect  and  incisive  general, 
who  is  83,  .said  he  fully  covers 
such  controversial  episodes  in 
his  career  as  the  routing  of  the 
bonus  army  from  Washington 
during  the  Hoover  Administra¬ 
tion  and  his  ouster  from  the  Far 
Eastern  command  by  President 
Truman. 


.  ,  Suburbia  By  Al  Smith 

Once-a-week 
feature  served 
in  two  or  three 
column  mats 
or  proofs. 

Wire  or  write, 

AL  SMITH 
FEATURE 
SERVICE, 

Demarest, 

New  Jersey 


Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 


It  is  said  that  Gen.  MacAr¬ 
thur  won  more  citations  and 
decorations  for  valor  on  battle¬ 
fields  of  .several  wars  than  any 
other  soldier  in  American  his¬ 
tory. 

The  MacArthur  story  begins 
in  1840  when  his  grandfather 
arrived  in  this  country  from 
Scotland  and  includes  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  father,  Gen.  Arthur 
MacArthur,  Union  hero  in  the 
Civil  War.  It  touches  on  a  move¬ 
ment  to  name  Douglas  MacAr¬ 
thur  as  Republican  candidate 
for  President. 

After  graduating  from  col¬ 
lege  during  the  Depression 
years,  Harry  Slater  l)ecame  a 
proof-reader  at  a  job  printing 
plant.  From  there  he  went  to 
the  production  desk  of  a  na¬ 
tional  magazine  and  gradually 
entered  the  fields  of  editorial 
and  administrative  work.  He 
joined  the  Hall  Syndicate  five 
years  ago  in  an  editorial  capac¬ 
ity  and  also  to  handle  various 
publishing,  television  and  mer¬ 
chandising  activities. 

By  coincidence,  W.  Robert 
Walton,  editor  and  sales  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Hall  Syndicate,  parent 
organization  of  Books  In  The 
News,  was  aboard  the  battle¬ 
ship  Missouri  on  Sept.  2,  1945, 
when  MacArthur  accepted  the 
surrender  of  the  Japanese.  Mr. 
Walton  and  Frank  R.  Ahlgren, 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  and  Al 
Dopking,  chief  of  the  AP  bu¬ 
reau  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  were 
guests  last  month  of  E.  M. 
(Ted)  Dealey,  board  chairman 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  at 
a  reunion  of  the  group  in  Dallas. 
*  *  * 

A  recent  air  show  celebrating 
the  35th  anniversary  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  (Fla.)  Airport  was  high¬ 
lighted  by  the  crowning  of  “Miss 
De-Icer  of  1963.”  This  is  the 
generic  term  applied  to  all 
pretty  girls  in  Zack  Mosley’s 
“Smilin’  Jack”  comic  strip.  The 
cartoonist  presented  the  new 
queen  to  the  audience. 


Chri8tiiia8  Series 
Will  Beeoiiie  Coiiimn 

Nelson  Rockefeller,  George 
Romney,  Adlai  Stevenson,  and 
John  (Ilenn  are  among  14  fg. 
mous  Americans  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  articles  on  their  religioug  ' 
upbringing  and  philosophies  for 
North  American  Newspai)er  Al¬ 
liance. 

The  14  articles  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  NANA  for  release 
during  the  two  weeks  before 
Christmas  Day,  under  the  title, 
“Faith  Is  a  Star.” 

Other  personalities  who  have 
contributed  articles  to  the  un¬ 
usual  series  are  J.  C.  Penney,  * 
Billy  Graham,  Walt  Disney,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Clare  Boothe 
Luce,  Drew  Pearson,  Mahalia 
Jackson,  Rayfer  Johnson,  Gen. 
David  Sarnoflf,  and  Walter  Reu- 
ther. 

The  articles  were  obtained  for  [ 
NANA  by  Roland  Gammon,  for-  1: 
merly  religion  editor  of  several 
magazines.  The  articles  are  be-  f 
ing  published  in  book  form  by  j 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

After  the  pre-Christmas  series 
is  finished,  NANA  will  continue  S 
“Faith  Is  a  Star”  on  a  once-a-  ! 
week  column  basis.  Among  the  I 
future  columns  that  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  are  articles  by  Gov.  Mark 
Hatfield,  Huntington  Hartford,  ! 
Earl  Wilson,  Paul  Tillich,  Al-  j 
dous  Huxley,  Roy  Rogers,  Dr.  | 
Frank  Laubach,  and  Pitirim  • 
Sorokin.  f 

Roland  Gammon — whose  first 
book,  “Truth  Is  One”  (Harper  | 
and  Brothers)  has  been  a  reli-  i 
gious  best  seller  for  the  last  five  } 
years  —  has  dozens  more  bylin-  ] 
ers  in  the  works,  each  of  them  | 
the  product  of  the  closest  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  author.  ; 

l‘ 

«  «  « 

PONTIFFS  photo<;kaph 

King  Features  Syndicate  will  ] 
soon  release  for  world-wide  dis-  j 
tribution  a  full-color  photograph  j 
of  His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul  VI  ; 
that  so  pleased  the  Pontiff  he 
broke  precedent  by  affixing  his 
personal  seal  and  the  Papal  seal 
to  the  photograph  in  addition  . 
to  giving  it  a  special  blessing.  I 

The  portrait  was  taken  by  C.  | 
Harrison  Conroy,  the  only  j 
American  who  has  made  re¬ 
nowned  photographs  of  all  the 
Popes  of  our  time  at  special 
sittings  at  the  Pope’s  summer 
residence,  Castle  Gondolfo,  and 
developed  in  Italy  in  order  that 
it  could  be  approved. 

Supplementing  the  picture, 
which  is  also  available  in  black 
and  white  for  papers  unable  to 
use  color,  is  an  interview  with  ‘ 
Mr.  Conroy  about  his  inside-the- 
Vatican  experiences  as  a  pho¬ 
tographer  of  Pope  Pius  XIIi 
Pope  John  XXIII,  and  Pope 
Paul  VI. 
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SYNDH  VIES 

Husband -Wife  Team 
Tours  Red  Countries 


A  husiiand-wife  team  of  syn¬ 
dicated  forei>rn  correspondents, 
Tom  and  Harle  Dammann,  are 
travelling;  through  Czechoslova¬ 
kia,  Hungai-y,  Yugoslavia  and 
possibly  Poland  to  study  signifi¬ 
cant  developments. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dammann  will 
write  a  new  series  of  articles 
on  their  observations  for  Chi¬ 
cago's  American  and  other  news¬ 
papers  through  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Prcdhieil  Ked  Hreak 

In  the  Summer  of  1959,  when 
few  in  the  West  had  even 
guessed  at  such  a  possibility, 
Tom  and  Harle  Dammann  wrote 
from  Warsaw  that  informed 
Eastern  Europeans  were  pre¬ 
dicting  an  eventual  break  be¬ 
tween  Soviet  Russia  and  Com¬ 
munist  China.  Since  then,  trav¬ 
elling  from  Europe  to  Hong 
Kong  and  back,  they  have  de¬ 
voted  a  number  of  columns  to 
the  subject. 

Early  last  November,  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  Cuban  crisis, 
they  wrote  from  Geneva  predic¬ 
tions  that  the  failure  of  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  gamble  in  the  Caribbean 
coupled  with  the  Communist 
Chinese  invasion  of  India  would 
hasten  the  break  between  the 
two  leading  Communist  powers, 
force  the  Soviets  more  to  the 
West,  and  might  lead  to  the  de¬ 
nuclearization  of  Europe.  They 
predicted  the  test  ban  treaty  if 
the  Russians  were  unable  to 
patch  up  their  quarrel  with  Red 
China. 

“We  like  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
news,”  Harle,  who  is  the  pi¬ 
quant,  feminine  member  of  the 
team,  explained,  “but  we  think 
the  way  to  find  out  what  is  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  is  to  stay  away 
from  the  capitals,  to  get  out  in 
the  country,  visit  the  provin¬ 
cial  towns,  talk  with  students 
and  professional  people  and  find 
out  what  the  basic  social  and 
economic  pressures  of  a  country 
really  are.  If  you  stay  in  a  capi¬ 
tal  very  long,  you  soon  find  that 
you  are  pretty  well  stuck  with 
a  group  of  diplomats,  politicians 
and  fellow  journalists,  sort  of 
talking  to  yourselves.” 

Began  in  1938 

“We  began  doing  this  together 
in  1938,  soon  after  we  were  mar¬ 
ried,”  chimed  in  Tom,  senior 
member  of  the  team. 

The  Dammanns  started  their 
journalistic  travels  together, 


writing  a  series  of  weekly  col¬ 
umns  on  the  opinions  of  young 
people  for  26  American  dailies. 
They  then  motored  throughout 
Europe,  were  expelled  from  Nazi 
Germany,  covered  the  election 
and  coronation  of  Pope  Pius 
XII  in  1939,  then  went  on  to 
tour  the  Balkans.  The  outbreak 
of  the  war  found  them  driving 
into  Poland  with  the  German 
army  and  they  escaped  through 
Hungary,  Romania  and  Turkey 
to  Greece. 

Much  Mileage 

During  the  last  four  years, 
they  have  driven  more  than  100,- 
000  miles,  camping  much  of  the 
time,  through  Russia,  Eastern 
Europe,  across  North  Africa, 
and  through  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dammann  plan 
to  return  to  Geneva  in  time  to 
cover  the  reconvening  of  the  18- 
nation  Disarmament  Conference, 
after  which  they  will  make  an¬ 
other  short  tour  of  the  Middle 
East  and  early  in  1964  will  make 
a  circuit  of  Southeast  Asia  and 
Formosa. 

• 

R.  Hart  Phillips 
Moves  to  Newsday 

Newsday  Specials,  a  new  syn¬ 
dicate  enterprise,  has  added 
Ruby  Hart  Phillips  as  Latin 
American  specialist.  For  25 
years  she  was  the  New  York 
Times’  correspondent  in  Cuba 
and  since  the  Fidel  Castro  re¬ 
gime  came  to  power  she  has 
been  reporting  from  other  points 
in  Central  and  Latin  America. 

Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Newsday,  the  Long 
Island  daily,  announced  this 
week  that  Mrs.  Phillips  was  join¬ 
ing  the  staff  and  would  make 
her  headquarters  in  Panama. 
Her  i-eports  will  be  offered  to 
other  newspapers,  as  will  the 
columns  written  from  Washing¬ 
ton  by  Marguerite  Higgins,  who 
went  over  to  Newsday  recently 
from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Mrs.  Phillips  is  a  native  of 
Oklahoma.  Her  husband,  James 
Doyle  Phillips,  was  the  New 
York  Times  correspondent  in 
Cuba  in  the  1930’s.  He  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
in  California  in  1937,  and  she 
took  over  his  work. 

Mr.  Guggenheim  is  a  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cuba. 
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FATHER-SON  TEAM— Cartoonist 
Rudolph  (Rudy)  Dirks  (left)  has 
the  aid  of  his  son,  John,  in  draw¬ 
ing  "The  Captain  and  the  Kids" 
(United  Feature  Syndicate), 
which  started  in  1898  and  is  the 
oldest  continuing  feature  with  the 
original  artist.  However,  John  has 
other  interests,  too.  He  designs 
silver  jewelry,  carves  briar  pipes 
and  he  has  made  25  hand-wrought 
copper-tree  fountains  and  has  two 
in  the  works  now. 


CHRISTMAS  SERIES 

United  Feature  Syndicate  has 
prepared  a  nostalgic  Christmas  i 
series  based  on  reminiscences  of 
prominent  Americans  who  were 
asked  to  describe  “My  Most 
Memorable  Christmas.” 

The  ones  best  remembered,  it  i 
would  seem,  are  those  touched  I 
with  an  extra  spirituality  and  | 
certain  poignancy  which  set  i 
them  apart.  These  spiritually ' 
rich,  materially  poor  Yuletides 
—  happy  or  unhappy  —  are  re-  i 
lated  in  a  warm,  personal  way  ! 
by  Marion  Anderson,  Mary  Mar¬ 
tin,  Wendell  Corey,  Mitch  Miller, 
Tom  Harmon,  April  Oursler 
Armstrong,  to  name  a  very  few. 

Taken  from  the  book  “My 
Most  Memorable  Christmas,” 
edited  by  Gerald  Walker  and 
published  by  Pocket  Books,  Inc., 
these  stories  capture  an  inti¬ 
mate  and  important  moment  in 
the  life  of  these  outstanding 
personalities. 

This  series  of  14  articles 
.starts  Dec.  9  and  runs  through 
Christmas  Eve. 

*  *  * 

Syndicate  Promotion 

Edna  Phillips  has  joined 
United  Feature  Syndicate  as 
promotion  manager,  after  spend¬ 
ing  16  years  in  South  America, 
during  which  she  was  American 
Broadcasting  Company  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Lima,  Peru,  and 
worked  for  the  Agence  France 
Presse  and  had  a  radio  news  | 
program. 

Prior  to  her  long  stay  in  Peru, 
Mrs.  Phillips  worked  for  news 
services  and  public  relations 
firms  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Shopping  Habits 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

neifrhborhood  store  to  fill  in  what 
they  forgot  on  an  orderly  shop¬ 
ping  trip. 

DoKiiloH'n  Vitality 

I  should  like  to  mention  that 
the  central  business  district  like¬ 
wise  shows  tremendous  vitality. 
There  is  very  considerable  mov^e- 
ment  of  people  going  on  all  the 
time  between  the  cities  and  the 
suburbs — movement  in  the  sense 
of  changing  place  of  residence 
— and  generally  the  younger 
married  couples  start  their  cycle 
of  living  in  the  city  itself.  They 
are  quite  active  spenders  for 
certain  types  of  merchandise. 
Here  again  the  point  is  that  by 
most  of  the  rules  of  economics 
and  common  sense,  the  central 
business  district  should  have 
suffered  severely  with  the  prolif¬ 
eration  of  regional  shopping 
centers  in  the  suburbs  and  out¬ 
lying  areas.  Our  feeling  is  that 
they  continue  to  survive  so  well 
on  the  basis  of  their  selective 
merchandising  offerings. 

Another  highly  significant 
point  is  the  tremendous  growth 
in  real  income  achieved  by  the 
socalled  blue  collar  class.  Real 
wage  gains,  multiple  earners  in 
the  family,  and  widespread 
moonlighting  have  given  them 
unprecedented  disposable  in¬ 
come.  They  have  satisfied  their 
basic  needs  and  wants,  and  now 
they  are  mostly  concerned  with 
how  can  they  live  better.  The 
blue  collar  indi\idual  as  his 
family  income  goes  up  proceeds 
from  cars  to  appliances  to  home 
ownership  to  apparel.  He  and 
his  family  are  candidates  for 
almost  any  store,  and  the  most 
successful  stores  which  would 
traditionally  appeal  to  them 
have  held  them  by  steadily 
trading  up,  both  in  merchandise, 
store  facilities  and  their  image. 
The  newest  Sears  stores  are 
more  beautiful  than  the  “car¬ 
riage  trade”  stores  of  15  years 
ago.  The  point  again  is  that  this 
person  has  changed.  He  is  not 
the  same  guy.  He  has  long  since 
satisfied  his  needs  and  wants, 
and  now  he  is  interested  in  satis¬ 
fying  his  wishes. 

I  did  not  intend  to  detail  the 
position  of  the  discount  stores, 
but  they  are  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  part  of  the  shopping  scene 
which  cannot  be  overlooked. 
They  are  in  many  shopping  cen¬ 
ters,  they  are  adjacent  to  many 
shopping  centers,  and  in  many 
cases,  they  are  big  enough  in 
themselves  to  create  a  shopping 
center.  Contrary  to  our  precon¬ 
ceived  notions,  we  find  that  the 
discount  stores  draw  just  about 
as  well  from  all  income  groups 


except  the  very  top  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  92  per  cent  of  these  highly 
mobile  shoppers  who  spend  the 
most,  who  have  higher  incomes, 
also  shop  at  discount  stores.  I 
would  simply  like  to  stress  the 
jwint  that  the  older,  more  con¬ 
ventional  stores  still  have  to 
solve  the  problem  which  the 
discount  stores  have  success¬ 
fully  worked  out  to  capitalize  on 
the  very  considerable  amount  of 
impulse  buying  which  the  shop¬ 
per  of  today  does. 

Working  Partners 

I  only  want  to  make  one  point 
about  advertising.  The  point,  of 
course,  is  about  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  We  wouldn’t  be  here, 
sitting  down  together,  if  we 
didn’t  believe  that  shopping 
centers  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  are  the  most  natural 
partners  in  the  world.  Since  we 
are  working  partners,  I  think  I 
should  point  out  something  that 
is  done  too  often.  Most  stores, 
hav'e  traditionally  considered 
advertising  as  just  a  hypo.  They 
feature  sonre  specials  maybe 
once  a  week  or  twice  a  week, 
and  then  after  the  advertising 
lias  created  the  traffic,  they  de¬ 
pend  on  other  elements  to  keep 
these  customers  coming  back  the 
rest  of  the  week  such  as  service, 
display,  loyalty,  charge  accounts, 
etc.  But  now  more  and  more 
retailers  are  discovering  that 
they  don’t  come  back  the  rest  of 
the  week.  The  ads  pull  just 
sivell.  lots  of  customers  come  in, 
but  the  next  day  the  store  is 
emuty.  The  point  is  that  adver¬ 
tising  has  to  become  a  daily 
functional  part  of  the  store’s 
operation,  just  like  the  window 
and  aisle  displays  and  all  the 
other  ways  in  w'hich  a  store 
projects  itself  and  sells  merchan¬ 
dise. 

I’ve  had  to  telescope  this 
study,  but  it  seems  to  me  there 
are  some  far-reaching  implica¬ 
tions  in  these  findings  I  have 
mentioned  that  should  apply  to 
every  retailer  and  every  center. 
In  view  of  this  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  shopper’s  mobility, 
location  now  needs  to  be  re¬ 
studied  in  terms  of  time  and 
highway  accessibility.  Accessi- 
bilitv  has  to  be  redefined  in 
terms  of  time  and  convenience  as 
the  primary  factors.  This  of 
course  involves  some  rather 
subtle  thinp-s  which  should  also 
be  restudied  such  as  location  in 
terms  of  exits  from  exoress- 
ways.  Logistic,  snacial  and  geo¬ 
metric  elements  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  which  have  never  before 
been  factors  in  store  location. 

These  are  physical  factors. 
But  I  am  going  to  conclude  by 
re-emphasizing  that  all  of  the 
things  I  have  said  are  involved 
with  the  amazing  changes  in  the 
behavior  of  that  very  remark¬ 


able  jjerson — the  shopper. 

I  know  there  are  some  per¬ 
fectly  honest  experts  who  con¬ 
tend  that  “people  are  people,” 
“they  never  change”  etc.  Many 
accomplished  retailers  retire 
with  the  statement  that  “retail¬ 
ing  is  just  the  same  as  it  was 
35  years  ago.”  Who  am  I  to 
quarrel  with  such  experts?  Our 
own  wealth  of  studies  would  say 
the.se  things  are  just  not  true. 
We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to 
describe  an  explosive  retail  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  the  key  idea  is 
“change.”  Change  today,  change 
tomorrow,  and  if  you  don’t 
change,  you’re  dead. 

• 

Ferger  Enlarges 
Marketing  Role 

Cincinnati 

The  appointment  of  Hal  B. 
Neitzel  as  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  for  market¬ 
ing  has  been  announced  by 
Roger  H.  Ferger,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Enquirer. 

Mr.  Neitzel,  35,  was  promoted 
from  the  position  of  marketing 
manager  in  the  Advertising 
Division  to  fill  “a  new  job  in  a 
much  needed  area  for  our  future 
planning  and  action,”  Mr. 
Ferger  stated. 

Mr.  Neitzel  came  to  the  En¬ 
quirer  in  1957  from  the  Grand 
Prairie  (Tex.)  Texan. 

Stanley  A.  Ferger,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  director  of 
the  Enquirer,  announced  reor¬ 
ganization  of  his  division — 
Thomas  R.  Gormley,  from  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  to  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director ; 
Robert  J.  Thoman,  from  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  to  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager;  John 
P.  Hagedorn,  from  assistant 
general  advertising  manager  to 
classified  advertising  manager; 
Robert  P.  Temmen,  from  assist¬ 
ant  retail  advertising  manager 
to  advertising  promotion  man¬ 
ager  and  manager  of  research 
department. 

Reporter  Appointed 
To  $20,000  P.O.  Job 

Washington 

Postmaster  General  John  A. 
Gronouski  has  named  Ira  Kap- 
enstein,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
as  Special  Assistant  for  Infor¬ 
mation  at  $20,000  a  year. 

A  native  of  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Kapenstein  graduated  in 
1956  from  the  University  of 
low'a  with  a  bachelor’s  degree 
in  journalism.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Daily  Iowan,  the  student 
newspaper.  He  joined  the  Mil- 
w’aukee  Journal  in  1956  as  a 
reporter  and  began  writing  poli¬ 
tics  in  1959.  In  January  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Washington  bu- 


BEST  STORY  of  1962.  in  N*. 
England  AP  competition,  w« 
written  by  Robert  Healy,  Botbi 
Globe  political  editor.  Publitlit^ 
Dec.  5,  it  said  President  Kenne^ 
would  not  tolerate  any  attempt  tt 
dislodge  Adlai  Stevenson  as  UM 
ambassador. 


3sition  of  marketing  Recreation  Proarain 
n  the  Advertising 

fill  “a  new  job  in  a  Citations  Are  Given 
i  area  for  our  future  BOSTOK 

and  action,”  Mr.  Governor  Endicott  Peabody 
ed-  presented  the  $1,000  AMF 

lel  came  to  the  En-  Awards  Oct.  16  to  a  Sunday 
)57  from  the  Grand  supplement,  a  newspaper,  i 
‘X.)  Texan.  radio  and  tv  station. 

L  Ferger,  yicepresi-  Family  Weekly  won  in  the 
vertising  director  of  magazine  category  for  an  article 
3r,  announced  reor-  by  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White  and 
of  his  division—  Curtiss  Mitchell,  May  20,  1961 
Gormley,  from  re-  entitled  “The  Soft  Life  Is  Bad 
sing  manager  to  as-  Medicine.”  Ernest  V.  Heyn,  edi- 
vertising  director;  tor,  received  a  citation, 
homan,  from  classi-  The  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick 
>ing  manager,  to  re-  won  for  newspapers.  Other  win¬ 
sing  manager;  John  ners  were  Radio  Station  WSB, 
rn,  from  assistant  Atlanta,  and  KMBC-tv  Los  An- 
ertising  manager  to  geles. 

Ivertising  manager;  Originated  by  the  American 
emmen,  from  assist-  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.  in  1961, 
idvertising  manager  the  awards  are  for  developing! 
ng  promotion  man-  better  public  understanding  of 
lanager  of  research  physical  recreation  programa 
They  are  administer^  by  the 
•  National  Recreation  Association. 

Appointed  • 

00  P.O.  Job  Guild  Gains  Raises 

F'or  AFL-CIO  Newsmen 

Washington 

T  General  John  A.  Washington 

las  named  Ira  Kap-  News  and  public  relations  em- 
shington  correspond-  ployes  in  departments  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  American  Federation  of  Labo^ 
Assistant  for  Infor-  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
!0,000  a  year.  zations  here  will  receive  pay  in- 

of  New  York  City,  creases  after  Jan.  1  of  from  $5 
stein  graduated  in  to  $29  under  terms  of  a  new 
the  University  of  contract  with  the  Washington 
a  bachelor’s  degree  Newspaper  Guild, 
im.  He  was  editor  New  minimum  pay  begins  at 
Iowan,  the  student  $200  for  experienced  news  and 
He  joined  the  Mil-  PR  people  and  go  up  to  $231  ' 
mal  in  1956  as  a  Salary  increments  are  provided 
began  writing  poli-  over  a  four-year  period.  The 
In  January  he  was  minimum  range  for  legislative 
the  Washington  bu-  representatives  will  be  $250  to 
$290. 
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Dartmouth  Fund 
Will  Be  Memorial 
To  M.  McCarty 


A  memorial  scholarship  at 
Dartmouth  College  will  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  memory  of  the  late  Mil- 
bum  McCarty,  founder  and 
president  of  the  public  relations 
firm  that  lx)re  his  name. 

Formation  of  a  Milburn  Mc¬ 
Carty  Scholarship  Committee 
was  announced  on  the  tenth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
McCarty  organization,  known  as 
Burke  &  Corbin  Associates, 
since  Sept.  1. 

Co-chairmen  are  three  busi¬ 
ness  associates  and  friends  of 
Mr.  McCarty  —  Edward  C.  Don¬ 
nelly  Jr.,  president,  John  Don¬ 
nelly  &  Sons;  John  W.  Hubbell, 
vicepresident,  Simmons  Co. ; 
Douglas  Leigh,  president,  Doug¬ 
las  Leigh  Inc.  Secretary  is 
Thomas  H.  Lane,  senior  vice- 
president  of  Lennen  &  Newell 
advertising  agency,  who  was 
.Mr.  McCarty’s  roommate  at 
Dartmouth. 

Included  on  the  scholarship 
fund  committee  are  Robert  U. 
Brown,  publisher  and  editor, 
Editor  &  Publisher;  Justin  W. 
Dart,  president,  Rexall  Drug 
and  Chemical  Company;  J.  Clar¬ 
ence  Davies  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president,  J.  M.  Brown  and  J. 
Clarence  Davies  Corporation;  I. 
Robert  Kriendler,  president, 
“21”  Club;  Chicago  columnist 
Irving  Kupcinet;  Ralph  Laza¬ 
rus,  president.  Federated  De¬ 
partment  Stores;  Gibson  Mc¬ 
Cabe,  president,  Newsweek; 
James  Parton,  publisher,  Ameri¬ 
can  Heritage  Publishing  Co.; 
Bud  Schulberg,  author;  Herb 
Shuttleworth,  president,  Mo- 
hasco  Industries;  and  Walter 
N.  Thayer,  president.  New  York 
Herald-Tribune. 

Goal  of  the  fund  has  been  set 
at  $25,000.  Of  this  amount,  ap¬ 
proximately  $7,500  has  been 
committed  in  advance  gifts  by 
the  co-chairmen  and  Mr.  Laza¬ 
rus. 


the  new  1 

MERRIAM-WEBSTER  UNABRIDGED 

It’s  the  only  dictionary  that  gives  you  the  full  command 
of  the  new  words  and  new  meanings  you  need  to  report 
today’s  news  with  clarity^  accuracy,  and  understanding 
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6.  <•  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Oapt.  314  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

I'd  like  to  know  more  about  our  changing  language 
and  the  completely  new  Merriam^ebster  Un¬ 
abridged.  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your 
12-page  booklet,  “Hold  the  English  language  in 
your  Two  hands.” 
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Publisher  Sees  Dream 
Of  College  Realized 


By  Harry  J.  Miller 


BY  DESIGN — I.  M.  Pei,  inlernafionally  famous  archifect,  talks  wM 
David  B.  Lindsay  about  the  plans  for  $15  million  New  College  campui 
at  Sarasota,  Fla. 

of  a  privately  endowed  college  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  pos- 
for  the  training  of  “selected  stu-  sible  for  a  dedicated  community 
dents  of  outstanding  aptitude  to  create  a  superior  center  for 
and  maturity.”  learning.” 

He  says*  Arnold  Toynbee  has  been 

“I  am  certainly  not  the  only  Professor  of 

newspaper  publisher  who  is  History,  Mr.  Lindsay  announced. 


La  Prensa^  Buenos  Aires.  Pioneering  in  forward-lookinj? 

Realization  of  their  dream  activities  is  nothing  new  for  the 
came  recently  when  Mr.  Lind-  40  year  old  Sarasota  publisher, 
say  announced  the  appointment  His  newspaper  building  on  the 
of  world-renowned  architect  West  Coast’s  principal  highw'ay  amazed  at  many  of  our  recent 
I.  M.  Pei,  of  New  York,  to  de-  has  been  recognized  as  an  out- 
sign  and  supervise  construction  standing  example  of  beauty  and  have 
of  the  $15  million  campus  for  functionalism  in 
the  educational  institution  knowm 
as  New  College.  Its  Charter 
Class  of  students  enters  next 
September. 

Creating  New  College  was 
called  an  impossible  task  by 
many  educators.  To  do  it,  Sara¬ 
sota  and  Bradenton  citizens 
raised  more  than  $6  million  last 
year  alone.  Mr.  Page  was  a 
leader  in  the  Manatee  County 
phase  of  the  campaign.  His 
newspaper  supported  the  drive, 
as  did  Mr.  Lindsay’s  papers  in 
Sarasota,  and  both  made  major 
gifts  to  the  college. 

Support  for  an  area  college 
for  the  “uncompromising 
achievement  of  excellence  in 
education”  in  this  area  was 
given  by  the  Board  of  Home¬ 
land  Missions  (Congregational), 
which  supported  the  founding  of 
Harvard  and  Yale.  In  1960  a 
Charter  Board  of  Trustees  was 
elected.  An  original  trustee,  Mr. 

Lindsay  w’as  named  chairman 
of  the  Site,  Architecture  and 
Plant  Development  Committee. 

His  committee  assembled  a 
50-acre  bayfront  site  adjoining 
the  famous  Ringling  Museums. 

Since  then  the  campus  has 
grown  to  115  acres. 

Cainza  Paz  on  Board 

Early  in  1962,  Mr.  Lindsay 
was  appointed  to  head  an  Archi¬ 
tectural  Selection  Committee, 
made  up  of  trustees.  They 
brought  in  an  advisory  group 
of  architectural  editors  and 
deans  to  devise  a  method  of 
choosing  the  architect.  After  18 
months  of  interviewing  archi- 


‘Uncle  Tom’  Obtains 
$32,000  Libel  Verdict 

Akron,  Ohio 

A  jury  in  Summit  County 
Common  Pleas  Court  here  has 
returned  a  $32,000  verdict 
against  the  Cleveland  Call  & 
Pont,  Negro  weekly,  in  a  libel 
suit. 

Mrs.  Bertha  B.  Moore  had 
sought  $85,000,  claiming  she 
was  damaged  when  the  newspa¬ 
per  reported  falsely  that  former 
Gov.  Michael  V.  DiSalle  of  Ohio 
called  her  an  “Uncle  Tom.”  She 
said  no  such  charge  was  made. 
Mrs.  Moore,  a  civic  leader,  was 
awarded  $25,000  punitive  dam¬ 
ages,  $5,000  monetary  damages 
and  $2,000  for  attorney  fees. 

She  testified  her  income 
dropped  as  a  deputy  registrar 
of  motor  vehicles  after  the  arti¬ 
cle  appeared  in  1962. 

William  O.  Walker,  publisher 
of  the  newspaper,  which  has 
been  struck  since  Aug.  27,  said 
the  verdict  would  be  appealed. 
Mr.  Walker  is  director  of  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  under  Gov.  James  A. 
Rhodes. 


college  graduates.  Some  of  them 
only  the  barest — most 
publishing  superficial  knowledge  of  today’s 
plant  architecture.  world  and  a  hazy,  distorted  per- 

Mr.  Lindsay  has  served  as  spective  of  the  United  States  in 
president  of  the  Florida  Daily  history.  They  may  know  about 
New'spaper  Association  and  has  things  but  they  are  shockingly 
been  a  director  of  the  American  ignorant  of  truths  and  discour- 
New'spaper  Publishers  Associa-  agingly  deficient  in  the  posses- 
tion  and  the  Southern  News-  sion  of  the  tools  to  measure 
paper  Publishers  Association.  A  truth. 

skilled  pilot,  he  has  turned  his  “New  College,  in  my  view,  is 
interest  in  aviation  into  a  spe-  being  created  to  remedy  this 
cialized  business,  Trans-Florida  condition  for  a  select  group  of 
Aviation  Inc.,  which  converts  motivated  young  people.  'They 
wartime  P-51’s  into  peacetime  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
executive  aircraft.  for  a  fully  rounded  classical  and 

But  his  most  dedicated  efforts  scientific  education, 
are  directed  tow’ard  the  creation  “By  so  doing  we  will  be  able 


Air  Force  Award 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
The  Air  Force  has  presented 
its  highest  civilian  honor,  the 
Air  Force  Exceptional  Service 
Award,  to  James  A.  Guthrie, 
editor  and  president  of  the  Sm 
Bernardino  Sun-Telegram.  He 
was  commended  for  his  work 
over  a  period  of  21  years,  since 
the  establishment  of  Norton 
AFB,  in  providing  support  to 
the  AF  in  mission,  personnd 
welfare  and  morale. 
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UPI  Conference 

(Continued  from  paffe  10) 

Hensley  dives  Briefing 
On  Diplomatic  Affairs 

Americati  officials  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  temporary  block¬ 
ade  rec-cntly  of  an  American 
troop  convoy  on  the  way  to  Ber¬ 
lin  was  not  the  liepinninp  of  a 
deliberate  Khrushchev  effort  to 
end  his  effort  to  establish  let¬ 
ter  relations  with  the  West. 

Stewart  Hensley,  UPI  State 
Department  staff  chief,  said  the 
White  Hou.'ie  made  every  prepa¬ 
ration  to  fic'ht  if  necessary,  but 
it  was  felt  that  a  crisis  of  major 
proportions  at  this  time  would 
be  highly  inconsistent  with  the 
Soviet  leader’s  strategy  and  his 
problems. 

President  Kennedy,  he  .said, 
faces  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  a  much  more  sophisticated 
international  situation  than  the 
nakedly  bnital  moves  on  Berlin 
and  the  attempt  to  convert  Cuba 
into  a  nuclear  missile  base. 

Klii'lion  C.unipliculioii 

"His  task,”  Mr.  Hensley  said, 
"is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  country  is  heading  into  an 
election  year,  which  means  that 
every  foreign  policy  move  is 
fraught  not  only  with  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  incineration  of  the  north¬ 
ern  hemisphere  but  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  defeat  at  the  polls  — 
an  eventuality  viewed  by  most 
politicians  as  only  slightly  less 
horrible  than  nuclear  death.” 

Mr.  Hensley  said  his  most 
reliable  soothsayers  contend  that 
the  test  ban  treaty,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  all  will  survive  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  “I’ll  have  to  string 
along  since  they  are  usually 
right.” 

He  told  of  a  tentative  plan 
for  President  deGaulle  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  to  meet  early  next 
year,  probably  in  Palm  Beach, 
to  talk  over  deGaulle’s  recent 
declaration  of  France’s  inde¬ 
pendence  of  NATO  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  likely  to 
be  a  fruitless  conference,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  but  it  will  show  both 
sides  are  trying.  Meanwhile, 
NATO,  while  “not  at  death’s 
door,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
in  good  health.” 

In  Latin  America  this  coun¬ 
try’s  administration  appears  to 
be  seeking  a  more  realistic  and 
constant  formula  for  handling 
its  problems  but  obviously  hasn’t 
found  it  yet. 

In  Viet  Nam  Until  ’65 

Trouble  potential  is  as  great 
as  ever  in  South  Viet  Nam.  Mr, 
Kennedy  accepted  the  McNa- 
mara-Taylor  assessment  that 
major  American  involvement  in 
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South  Viet  Nam  would  be  ended 
by  1965  and  Diem  left  to  carry 
the  anti-communist  fight  to  a 
successful  conclusion  on  his  own. 

This  is  predicted  on  efficient 
l)rosecution  during  the  next  two 
years  of  the  anti-communist 
fight,  which  in  turn  depends  on 
some  reforms  not  yet  taken. 

The  next  “invasion”  of  Cuba 
may  well  consist  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  economic  and  financial  ex- 
l)erts  from  Eastern  Europe  to 
try  to  bring  some  order  out  of 
the  chaos  there. 

“Russia  and  the  satellites  are 
reported  to  be  very  tired  of 
pouring  money  into  Cuba,”  Mr. 
Hensley  said,  “only  to  see  much 
of  the  effect  dissipated  by  mis¬ 
management,  the  maintenance  of 
a  huge  militia  which  does 
nothing  but  eat,  and  Castro’s 
refusal  to  face  reality.” 

Knlhusiaslic  ‘Management’ 

Mr.  Hensley  said  that  every 
administration  he  has  covered, 
here  or  abroad,  has  tried  to  man¬ 
age  the  news,  an  effort  which 
always  meets  with  less  success 
here  because  of  our  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees,  the  vitality 
of  the  U.S.  press  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  political  climate  than  that 
which  exists  in  some  more  re¬ 
stricted  societies. 

“The  present  administration,” 
he  concluded,  “would  seem  to  be 
neither  more  nor  less  guilty  on 
this  score  than  its  predecessors 
...  it  is  simply  more  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  it  and  thus  more 
obvious. 

“Unless  the  administration  in 
office  is  willing  to  declare  a 
‘national  emergency,’  it  would 
seem  wise  for  the  press  to  shun 
‘understandings’  with  officials 
designed  to  ease  healthy  tension. 
I  am  thinking  particularly  of 
agreements-  which  place  certain 
categories  of  coverage  and  infor¬ 
mation  beyond  the  pale. 

“News  media  and  reporters 
entering  such  agreements  run 
the  risk  of  having  negotiated 
away  some  portion  of  their 
right  and  responsibility  to  ex¬ 
plore,  expose  and  criticize  ,  .  . 
functions  vital  to  maintain  the 
health  of  the  Republic.” 

For  Mealier  Parleys 

Mr.  Hensley  said  he  would  not 
advocate  cutting  down  “back¬ 
ground”  briefings,  which  gives 
the  administration  a  device  for 
giving  the  public  the  impression 
that  such  and  such  is  the  policy 
without  having  to  go  on  the 
public  record,  but: 

“I  would  suggest  that  foreign 
policy  officers  should  give  more 
frequent  and  meatier  public,  on- 
the-record  conferences  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  record  of  what  they  are 
trying  to  do. 

“Barring  this,  it  would  seem 
reporters,  when  quoting  an 
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‘authoritative  official  source’  on 
a  controversial  policy,  should 
make  it  clear  that  what  was  said 
has  never  been  publicly  acknowl- 
t*dged  by  any  official.  This  would 
help  perspective.” 

*  * 

Dull  Pictures  and  Poor 
Editing  Are  Deplored 

Selecting  a  deskman  who 
doesn’t  fit  in  anywhere  else  and 
saying  “you’re  the  picture  edi¬ 
tor”  when  he  obviously  can’t 
edit  is  one  of  the  fallacies  of  the 
newspaper  picture  business, 
George  Sweers,  director  of  gra¬ 
phic  arts,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Independent,  told  a 
UPI  session. 

Mr,  Sweers  said  he  knows  of 
several  newspapers  that  hire 
talented  and  well-paid  photog¬ 
raphers,  provide  them  with 
costly  equipment,  send  them  to 
photo  conferences  and  short 
courses  and  then  deliver  their 
finished  prints  to  editors  who 
“neither  understand  nor  appre¬ 
ciate  good  photography  and  have 
no  idea  how  to  use  pictures 
effectively,” 

Illustrating  stories  too  fre¬ 
quently  is  a  last  minute  after¬ 
thought,”  Mr.  Sweers  said, 
maintaining  that  “just  as  it 
takes  time  and  talent  to  edit  a 
story,  so  does  it  take  time  and 
talent  to  edit  pictures.” 

He  said  the  Times  makes  a 
real  effort  to  edit  pictures  and 
give  them  the  play  they  deserve. 
The  picture  staff  looks  for  and 
welcomes  the  “different”  picture 
— one  with  a  new  look,  a  fresh 
approach  to  a  situation  that 
might  normally  yield  a  routine 
picture. 

The  “different”  picture,  he 
said,  is  imaginative  but  not 
overgimmicked  and  “it  must  be 
truthful.” 

A  Vi  se  of  Mediocrity 

John  Radosta,  picture  editor. 
New  York  Times,  said  news 
photography  is  “caught  these 
days  in  a  vise  of  mediocrity. 
One  jaw  is  the  photographer 
himself  and  the  other  jaw  is  the 
editor.” 

He  said  many  photographers 
are  using  the  same  tired  old 
shots,  hoking  up  the  same  old 
com,  grouping  the  same  old 
bores,  depending  on  the  same 
old  props  and  there  is  a  depres¬ 
sing  shortage  of  originality  and 
imagination. 

This  tiredness  and  hokum 
come  from  graduates  of  the 
photo  lab,  he  said. 

He  talked  about  photogra¬ 
phers  who  prefer,  usually,  to 
work  in  packs — “at  least  in 
New  York  they  do,  and  being 
members  of  a  club,  so  to  speak, 
they  refuse  to  compete.  The 
premise  here  is  that  if  you  show 
me  up  today,  I  will  show  you  up 


tomorrow,  and  on  Wednesday 
we’ll  both  look  like  chumps.  So 
let’s  cooperate,  and  everybody’s 
happy,” 

"The  result,  Mr.  Radosta  said, 
is  that  one  paper  runs  a  picture 
exactly  like  one  the  opposition 
is  running.  In  fairness  to  the 
photographers  the  wolf  pack 
routine  is  due  to  the  crushing 
time  factor  under  which  they 
work — “and  then,  too,  the  sad 
fact  is  that  the  assignment  is  a 
stinker  to  begin  with.” 

Missed  Ubvious  Picture 

He  said  the  services  missed  an 
obvious  picture  story  when  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy  was  introduced 
at  the  dedication  of  a  power  dam 
by  Governor  Faubus  who  took 
the  occasion  to  “belt  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  public  on  his  civil  rights 
policy.” 

“What  did  the  agencies  serv¬ 
ice?  Pictures  of  the  President 
speaking,  when  the  obvious  was 
a  picture  of  Faubus  speaking 
as  the  President  sat  nearby,” 
Mr.  Radosta  said. 

“The  days  of  the  unlettered 
genius  is  past,”  he  added.  “It’s 
going  to  take  a  generation  or 
more  to  replace  the  dese-and- 
dose  types,  and  we’d  damn  well 
better  start  on  it  the  next  time 
we  hire  a  photographer. 

“Editors  must  work  at  their 
pictures  before  the  assignment 
is  made  and  by  careful  assign¬ 
ing  and  briefing  reach  out  for 
the  meaning  of  the  story. 
Forcing  the  photographer  to 
fight  the  clock  is  foolish.” 

*  «  * 

Many  Papers  Improved 
In  Decade,  Curtis  Says 

There  are  more  truly  ex¬ 
cellent,  dedicated  newspapers  of 
the  highest  standards  serving 
more  millions  of  readers  today 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
than  at  any  time  in  history,  said 
J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  director 
of  the  American  Press  Institute 
of  Columbia  University. 

“No  one  really  knows,”  he 
said,  “how  many  there  are  be¬ 
cause  no  one  could  possibly  read 
all  1,760  dailies  in  the  U.S.  as 
the  basis  for  judgment. 

“But  the  readers,  who  are  the 
determining  judges  of  their 
local  dailies,  have  made  a  judg¬ 
ment.  Each  day  they  purchase 
around  60  million  copies  of  daily 
newspapers.” 

“Now  no  informed  person  in 
this  field,”  Mr.  Curtis  con¬ 
tinued,  “is  going  to  say  there 
are  no  mediocre  newspapers  in 
the  United  States.  Of  course 
there  are.  But  there  are  many, 
many  fewer  which  come  to  my 
notice  today  than  there  were  10 
years  ago  and  the  change  over 
20  years  has  been  remarkable. 
The  reason  for  the  decline  of 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Kennedy  Prefers 
P.M.  News  Talks 

Washington 

Take  it  on  the  word  of  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Pierre 
Salini^r  that  the  day  of  the 
before-noon  Presidential  news 
conference  is  over. 

Frank  Cormier  of  AP  put  this 
question  to  Mr.  Salingrer  at  a 
press  briefing  recently: 

“An  afternoon  newspaper  has 
asked  for  the  current  policy 
about  morning  news  confer¬ 
ences.” 

Salinger:  “We  hold  press  con¬ 
ferences  mostly  in  the  after¬ 
noon.” 

Cormier:  “How  do  you  feel 
about  morning  press  confer¬ 
ences?” 

Salinger:  “I  think  they  are 
nice.  They  would  be  fine  from 
time  to  time.  We  hold  press  con¬ 
ferences  to  meet  the  President’s 
schedule.  We  have  found  it  bet¬ 
ter  fits  the  President’s  schedule 
to  have  them  in  the  afternoon. 
President  Eisenhower  held  his 
in  the  morning.” 

Mr.  Kennedy  held  just  about 
an  even  number  of  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  in  1961.  This 
slipped  to  a  ratio  of  two-to-one 
(favoring  afternoon)  last  year 
and  so  far  this  year  he  has  held 
all  of  his  conferences,  save  one, 
in  the  afternoon. 


UPI  Editors 

(Continued  from  page  59) 


mediocre  papers  is  simple.  They 
were  rejected  by  the  public 
whose  standards  of  taste  and 
education  are  continually 
rising.” 

Louis  Nizer,  author  of  “My 
Life  in  Court”  and  attorney  for 
Quentin  Reynolds  in  the  libel 
suit  against  Westbrook  Pegler, 
told  the  editors  he  favored  a 
law  granting  confidential  privil¬ 
ege  to  newsmen. 

Reporters,  he  said,  should  have 
the  same  immunity  as  doctors, 
lawyers  and  ministers  so  far  as 
exposing  their  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  concerned.  But  cur¬ 
rently,  he  pointed  out,  in  the 
absence  of  statutes,  judges  in 
most  states  have  no  choice  but 
to  cite  reporters  for  contempt 
if  they  refuse  to  reveal  their 
sources  of  information  on  de¬ 
mand. 

Roswell  L.  Gilpatric,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  briefed 
the  editors  on  Pentagon  matters 
and  implied  that  there  would  be 
a  gradual  reduction  in  Army 
support  and  Air  Force  tactical 
units  abroad  because  jet  troop 
transports  and  combat  planes 
can  rush  swiftly  from  the  U.S. 
to  any  trouble  spots. 
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Newspaper  1  Plans 
Brantl  Loyalty  Cheek 

Chicago 

Undertaking  of  a  fresh  media 
and  market  lesearch  program 
costing  upw’ards  of  $500,000  and 
expected  to  benefit  all  newspa¬ 
pers  and  national  advertisers  = 
was  announced  Oct.  23  by  News-  . 
paper  1,  a  new  facility  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  created  by  30  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers. 

Walter  C.  Kurz,  president  of 
Newspaper  1,  and  other  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Newspaper 
1  Corporation,  told  a  press  con¬ 
ference  that  central  objectives  of 
the  research  project  will  be  to 
provide  facts  needed  by  national 
ativertisers  to  reinforce  brand 
loyalties  at  the  buying  level. 

“Through  our  research  pro¬ 
gram  we  will  be  able  to  give  a  ^ 
better  picture  of  our  media,”  ? 
Mr.  Kurz  said. 

Mr.  Kurz  said  the  30-news¬ 
paper  group  would  begin  selling 
next  June  1,  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  market  data  would 
inci'ease  the  overall  newspaper 
slice  of  national  advertising  as 
much  as  $1  billion  annually  by 
1970. 

He  emphasized  that  news¬ 
paper  1  is  not  a  promotion  gim¬ 
mick  for  its  members  but  rather 
a  long-range  effort  to  re-orient  | 
the  whole  media  picture  and  put 
new'  action  quality  into  national 
advertising. 

• 

Trustee  Seeks  Data 
On  Brooklyn  Ea^le 

Maurice  Brill,  trustee,  has 
filed  a  petition  seeking  to  compel 
the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  to 
publish  its  assets  and  liabilities. 

A  hearing  wrill  take  place  Oct. 

29  before  Bankruptcy  Referee  in 
Federal  Court,  Brooklyn. 

The  Eagle,  has  not  published 
since  it  was  struck  by  the  truck 
drivers  June  29.  Robert  W.  Far¬ 
rell,  editor,  was  one  of  the  credi-  - 
tors  who  filed  the  bankruptcy  ' 
petition. 

Mr.  Farrell  had  interested  the 
late  Philip  Enciso,  a  Long  Is¬ 
land  dress  manufacturer,  in  in-  | 
vesting  in  the  paper.  Dominick  | 
Maimone,  an  accountant,  sue-  | 
ceeded  Mr.  Enciso  as  president.  = 

Mr.  Enciso  also  planned  pub-  ^ 
lication  of  a  tabloid  daily,  the  ? 
Long  Island  Times  in  Masape- 
qua,  L.  I.  Mrs.  Enciso  is  presi-  "" 
dent  of  that  company.  j 

• 

‘’Dan’  Columbus 

An  error  in  wire  transmission  § 
(from  E&P  in  New  York  to  i 
printer  in  E.  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  ] 
had  Dan  Parker,  New  York  Mir- 
ror  sports  columnist,  beginning 
his  career  as  a  reporter  in  1893. 
Dan’s  comment:  “The  correct  § 
date,  if  you  want  to  know,  was  ! 
October  12,  1492.”  t 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP^ 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud  1 

I 

From  Point  to  Point 

When  a  series  of  paragraphs  constitutes  a  seciuonce 
of  related  points  it  is  desirable  to  indicate  this  in  some  j 
unmistakable  way.  Sometimes  this  is  attempting  by  in-  I 
denting  the  paragraphs,  but  the  instructions  to  indent  i 
may  be  easily  overlooked.  Even  when  they  are  followed,  I 
this  device  may  not  be  conspicuous  enough.  I 

Some  publications  follow  the  practice  of  numljoiing 
or  lettering  the  paragraphs,  or  of  using  .some  such  device  I 
as  the  paragraph  symbol  (H).  It  is  a  growing  practice,  | 
since  fancy  characters  are  often  unavailable,  to  set  off 
such  paragraphs  by  starting  them  with  dashes.  This  has  | 
the  advantages  of  not  appearing  to  rank  the  points  by 
importance,  as  lettering  or  numbering  may  do,  and  of 
facilitating  inserts  of  additional  points. 

Long  lists  of  names  are  usually  arbitrarily  broken 
into  paragraphs  to  let  air  into  the  column  and  prevent 
a  gray,  forbidding  appearance.  This  is  a  good  idea,  but  | 
it  is  unnecessary  to  link  paragraphs  after  the  first  one 
by  .starting  them  with  Also.  The  elegant  way  to  handle 
long  lists  of  names,  if  they  must  be  run,  is  to  set  them 
one  under  the  other  in  two  columns  side  by  side,  agate  I 
caps  and  small  caps,  as  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  do —  | 
or  did.  I 

“School  bills  passed  by  the  Legislature  this  year  af-  | 
fected  adult  education  classes,  financial  reports,  cafe-  1 
terias,  child-care  centers,  and  electronic  data  processing.  I 
“Also  high  school  honors,  reading  assistants,  insurance,  I 
interdistrict  attendance,  and  investment  of  retirement  | 
funds.  \ 

“Additionally,  retirement,  school  property,  elections,  | 
transportation,  workmen’s  compensation,  and  special  edu¬ 
cation  programs.” 

Those  items  might  better  all  have  gone  into  one  para-  | 
graph  instead  of  being  separated  and  then  artificially 
and  obtrusively  linked  by  also  and  additionally.  This 
device  makes  a  sophomoric  impression,  like  the  and-and 
sentences  children  write. 

Wayward  Words 

Some  editors  say  that  stone  must  be  used  concerning 
what  is  of  small  size,  for  example  what  can  be  thrown, 
and  rock  concerning  only  a  large  mass,  for  example  a 
boulder  or  mountain.  Literary  usage,  especially  in  Eng-  j 
land,  tends  to  follow  this  distinction  (Rock  of  Ages). 

But  in  this  country  rock  is  indiscriminately  applied  to 
all  sizes.  He  wrho  insists  otherwise  may  be  regarded  as 
having  stones  in  his  head.  Stone,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
also  been  reputably  used  for  objects  of  considerable  size,  | 
as  for  example  in  reference  to  the  stones  that  were 
rolled  away  from  the  sepulcher  of  Jesus.  | 

*  *  *  I 

The  commonest  misuse  of  replica  is  in  the  sense  of 

model  or  miniature;  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a 
replica  is  a  copy  in  the  same  size.  The  word  has  a 
specialized  application  in  the  fine  arts,  meaning  a  copy 
by  the  person  who  made  the  original. 

*  *  *  I 

Slow  is  equally  an  adverb  and  an  adjective,  so  that 

go  slow  is  just  as  correct  as  go  slowly.  An  Englishman 
was  outraged  by  a  road  sign  that  read  DRIVE  SLOW. 
Reacting  violently  and  misguidedly,  as  people  often  do 
when  their  linguistic  prejudices  are  crossed,  he  knocked 
it  over.  When  he  was  haled  before  a  magistrate  for 
damaging  public  property,  he  pleaded  that  the  siem  was 
ungrammatical — it  should  have  read  DRIVE  SLOWLY.  I 
As  it  happened,  the  magistrate  was  enough  of  a  scholar  | 

to  be  able  to  show  him  he  was  all  wrong,  and  had  the  | 

additional  pleasure  of  fining  him.  j 
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Knight  and  Manning 


In  Row  on  Briefing 


Mirror  Folk 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Washington 

A  verl>al  “slugfest”  has 
erupted  between  publisher  John 
S.  Knight  and  Robert  Manning, 
Assistant  St“crctary  of  State  for 
Public  Alfuirs,  over  a  State  De¬ 
partment  background  confer¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  Knigbt  wrote  in  a  column 
for  the  Knight  Newspapers  that 
State  Department  officials  who 
spoke  at  a  recent  conference  for 
editors  and  broadcasters  were 
“faceless  men  who  have  nothing 
to  .say  and  hide  behind  a  cloak 
of  anonymity.”  He  also  said  that 
“off-the-record  conferences  are 
devised  to  deceive  or  misinform 
the  peoi)le.” 

Mr.  Knight  accused  the  de¬ 
partment  of  trying  to  force  the 
press  to  “aid  and  abet  its 
.schemes  to  put  pressure  upon 
the  leaders  of  South  Viet  Nam.” 
He  .said  a  State  Department 
official  at  the  conference  had 
criticized  the  “triumphant  re¬ 
ception”  given  Madame  Nhu  by 
the  U.  S.  press. 

He  asserted  that  CBS  was  “so 
sensitively  attuned  to  its  mas¬ 
ter’s  voice”  that  it  cancelled  a 
scheduled  appearance  by  Mme 
Nhu  on  “Face  the  Nation.” 


Mr.  Knight  also  accused  the 
State  Department  of  deceiving 
the  press  at  a  conference  last 
year  just  before  the  Cuban  crisis 
broke.  He  said:  “some  800  edi¬ 
tors  and  broadcasters  returned 
from  Washington  convinced  that 
Castro  was  helpless  to  mount  an 
attack  upon  the  United  States. 
This  was  the  information  given 
them  by  the  State  Department. 
Yet  a  Defense  Department 
spokesman  later  admitted  that 
the  Pentagon  learned  that  the 
Cubans  had  medium  and  inter¬ 
mediate  range  missiles  while  the 
briefing  was  in  progress.” 

Mr.  Knight  asked  “why  would 
any  self  -  respecting  newsman 
agree  to  be  bound  by  a  no-at- 
tribution  rule  with  800  people  in 
the  auditorium?” 


In  a  reply  written  to  the 
Knight  papers,  Secretary  Man¬ 
ning  called  the  article  by  the 
publisher  “astonishing  in  its  bit¬ 
terness,  its  opinions-in-absentia 
and  its  inaccuracies.”  He  said  it 
was  “unfortunate  that  Mr. 


practiced  for  years  a  sharp  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two.”  He 
said  that  “off-the-record  means 
you  can’t  print  it;  background 
means  you  can  print  it  but  can¬ 
not  attribute  it  by  name  to  the 
official  who  .said  it.  A  newspaper 
inlitor’s  surprise  at  this  practice 
is  hard  to  understand.” 

Mr.  Manning  defended  the 
background  conference  as  a 
long-standing  practice,  “desired 
as  much  by  newsmen  as  by  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.”  He  said  that 
all  editors  attending  the  brief¬ 
ing  were  able  to  write  in  full 
about  “whatever  the  story 
seemed  to  them  to  be.”  He  said 
the  reason  for  the  background 
rules  at  the  conference  was  due 
to  a  vote  by  newspapermen  at 
an  earlier  conference.  He  said 
that  they  had  chosen  a  back¬ 
ground  briefing  in  preference  to 
an  on-the-record  session. 

The  Secretary  accused  Mr. 
Knight  of  “jerking  out  of  con¬ 
text”  a  statement  by  a  depart¬ 
ment  official  regarding  Mme. 
Nhu. 

He  said  the  official  reminded 
his  audience  that  their  agencies 
and  organizations  were  in  effect 
serving  as  the  prime  hosts  for 
the  visit  to  this  country  of  a 
Vietnamese  personage  who  was 
closely  connected  with  the  re¬ 
pressive  steps  that  have  been 
mounted  against  American 
newsmen  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  Secretary  denied  that  the 
State  Department  lied  to  news¬ 
men  a  year  ago.  He  said  that  on 
Oct.  15,  1962,  an  official  told 
newsmen  he  did  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  offensive  Soviet 
missiles  in  Cuba.  He  said  it  was 
not  until  that  night  that  films 
were  processed  containing  the 
first  solid  evidence  of  offensive 
missiles.  The  conference  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  16th  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Cuba  did  not  arise. 

“The  government  could  have 
revealed  on  that  day  the  dra¬ 
matic  new  turn  in  events  —  at 
the  expense  of  alerting  Russia 
to  our  discovery  before  we  had 
planned  our  counteraction.  To 
have  done  so  would  have  risked 
disaster,”  Mr.  Manning  said. 


On  Editorial  Board 


Knight  did  not  attend  the  con¬ 
ference  which  he  so  thunderous¬ 
ly,  and  unfairly  condemns.” 

Mr.  Manning  accused  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  making  the  “amateur¬ 
ish  error”  of  “equating  off-the- 
record  discussions  with  back¬ 
ground  discussions,  though 
newsmen  have  maintained  and 


“The  problem  is  one  of  relo¬ 
cation,”  Mr.  Baysinger  said. 
“There  is  no  question  of  hard¬ 
ship  yet.  Money  being  offered 
is  close  enough  to  the  Guild  scale 
to  be  interesting.” 

Selig  Adler,  executiv’e  editor, 
has  moved  to  the  New  York 
Journal  American. 

Nick  Kenny,  tv  and  radio  col¬ 
umnist,  who  pulled  as  many  as 
60,000  letters  a  year,  said  he 
was  trying  to  sell  a  human  in¬ 
terest  column  to  a  paper  that 
would  include  his  poetry,  his 
birthday  greetings  and  Nick- 
Knacks.  For  songs  on  which 
they  have  collaborated,  Nick,  68, 
and  his  brother  Charles,  64,  are 
well  off  with  royalty  income. 
Nick  is  recovering  from  hepa¬ 
titis. 


purchased  in  advance.  He  is  a 
part-owner  of  the  Slidell  (La.) 
Times. 

Paul  Kaye,  who  handled  spe¬ 
cial  promotions,  is  now  fashion 
promoter  of  Poise,  new  Sunday 
supplement. 

Irene  Janowitz,  called  by  Mr. 
Neville  “the  best  woman  sports 
writer  he  ever  knew,”  turned 
down  a  non-newspaper  offer. 

John  Potts,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  went  to  the  Journal-Ameri- 
can  with  six  of  his  staff.  Of  224 
deliverers  and  mailers,  most 
have  been  placed  with  other  pa¬ 
pers,  Mr.  Potts  said. 


Race  Writers  Kelocate 


Toney  Betts,  whose  real  last 
name  is  Zito,  and  who  for  years 
has  l)een  a  race  handicapper, 
is  writing  a  column  and  is  .syn¬ 
dicating  it  himself.  It  has  been 
bought  by  the  New  York  Post. 
.Mr.  Zito  liegan  as  an  office  boy 
to  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  old  New 
York  World,  in  1924. 

Leonard  Lewin  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror’s  sports  staff,  has  landed 
a  job  on  the  Post. 

Fred  Keats,  another  racing 
writer,  is  covering  that  sport 
for  the  Herald  Tribune.  He 
started  on  the  old  New  York 
Sun  as  a  boxing  writer  and 
joined  the  Mirror  when  it 
started  in  1924.  He  was  the  only 
one  left  of  the  original  staff 
when  the  Mirror  died. 

Charles  A.  Wagner,  Sunday 
editor  since  1945  (after  a  Nie- 
man  Fellowship  at  Harvard) 
and  editor  of  the  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine  since  1956,  said  he  was  sift¬ 
ing  through  18  job  possibilities. 
John  Wolters,  art  director  of  the 
magazine,  remains  with  King 
Features  Syndicate. 


Magazines  Piled  Up 


Miami,  Fla. 

Fred  Sherman,  real  estate  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Miami  Herald,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Herald’s 
editorial  board.  Editor  Don 
Shoemaker  has  announced.  Mr. 
Sherman  has  been  a  vigorous 
campaigner  against  abuses  in 
the  real  estate  and  allied  fields. 


Printers  Claim  Jobs 


More  than  100  Mirror  print¬ 
ers  claimed  priority  over  Jour¬ 
nal- American  printers  and 
moved  into  their  jobs.  The  two 
Hearst-owned  papers  had  a  com¬ 
mon  chapel.  Local  6,  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  imposed  a 
moratorium  on  accepting  new 
members  and  apprentices  and 
sought  to  have  all  papers  fill 
their  apprentice  quotas  with 
journeymen. 

Harry  McNally,  who  handled 
the  Mirror’s  classified  display, 
moved  with  eight  people  to  the 
J-A.  Murray  Whitsett,  retail  ad 
manager,  also  is  with  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper. 

Monroe  Gensler,  advertising 
director  of  the  J-A,  reported 
more  than  a  million  new  lines 
in  commitments  in  classified  and 
display. 

Harry  Adams,  for  41  years 
with  Hearst,  and  head  librarian 
at  the  Mirror,  is  helping  out  at 
the  employment  bureau  opened 
by  the  Guild.  This  bureau  is 
working  with  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  and  New  York  Reporters 
Association.  Robert  I.  Queen  of 
the  OPC  said  35  vacancies  had 
been  posted,  with  salaries  rang¬ 
ing  from  $'75  a  week  to  $15,000 
a  year.  The  latter  was  for  a 
public  relations  job  in  South 
America. 


Kompel  Retires 


Nearly  3  million  copies  of  two 
advance  issues  of  the  Sunday 
Magazine  had  been  produced  by 
Neo  Gravure  Printing  Co.  They 
were  still  in  the  Weehawken 
plant,  awaiting  orders  for  dis¬ 
position. 

Neal  Ashby,  editor  of  the 
Mirror  pre-date  edition,  has  a 
job  with  Parade.  Joe  Sage,  hired 
from  the  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
as  editorial  writer  in  April,  is 
going  with  the  Westchester 
County  newspapers. 

Arthur  Halliburton,  fiction 
editor  and  writer  of  the  “Ar¬ 
chives  of  Crime,”  is  being  kept 
busy  returning  manuscripts 


Quite  happy  to  retire  was 
Walter  Rompel.  The  Mirror’s 
national  ad  director,  after  40 
years  with  Hearst  in  Chicago, 
Boston  and  New  York.  From 
1938  to  1960  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rom¬ 
pel  had  a  stable  of  racing 
horses,  which  was  profitable.  He 
recalled  his  best  horse  was 
Deimos  (by  Mars  out  of  Pover¬ 
ty)  who  won  four  straight  at 
Belmont  when  he  was  9  years 
old.  Deimos  died  at  20  and  was 
cremated,  Mr.  Rompel  said. 

Mr.  Rompel  said  he  had  a 
staff  of  13  at  the  Mirror.  He’s 
advising  them  to  “keep  your 
shirts  on,  since  you  are  getting 
big  severance  pay,  and  should 
wait  for  the  kind  of  jobs  you 
deserve.” 


\ 
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Hometown  Paper 
Has  53  Centers 
Of  News  in  Area 

Cherry  Hill,  N.  J. 

“We’re  a  hometown  news¬ 
paper  for  places  as  far  as  25 
miles  from  the  office.” 

That  characterization  of  the 
Plainfield  Courier-News  by  its 
suburban  editor,  Edward  Green, 
seemed  to  sum  up  most  of  the 
conversation  at  a  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  workshop  on 
area  news  coverage. 

Within  25  minutes  of  his 
office,  Mr.  Green  explained,  there 
are  53  municipalities  and  25 
high  schools.  The  Courier-News 
maintains  five  branch  offices  for 
news  coverage.  Circulation  and 
classified  adv'ertising  doubled  in 
some  of  the  communities  after 
the  C-N  provided  news  coverage, 
Mr.  Green  said. 

Another  participant  in  the 
Newspaper  Institute  discussion 
here  Oct.  18  was  Ir\'ing  Stern¬ 
berg  of  the  Newark  News  who 
said  he  has  a  staff  of  nine 
covering  21  towns  and  half  a 
million  people  in  Union  County. 
The  home  county  is  Essex. 

“If  there’s  a  big  story  farther 
out,”  he  said,  “we’ll  flood  it  with 
people.” 

In  the  past  five  years,  Mr. 
Sternberg  noted,  the  number  of 
weeklies  in  Union  County  has 
increased  from  14  to  18,  but  the 
Newark  News  has  built  new  cir¬ 
culation  there. 

Frank  Rossi,  editor  of  the 
Paramus  Sunday  Post,  said 
there  wasn’t  a  coverage  spot  in 
his  area  that  a  reporter  couldn’t 
reach  in  15  minutes.  Having 
developed  thorough  coverage 
close  to  home,  he  said,  the  Post 
is  now  edging  into  the  next  town 
of  River  Edge. 

The  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  conferred  awards  on  the 
following  papers  for  all-around 
excellence: 

Dailies  —  Camden  Courier- 
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Post,  Hudson  Dispatch  (Union 
City)  and  Red  Bank  Register. 

Weeklies — Ridgewood  Herald- 
News,  Hammonton  News  and 
the  Glen  Ridge  Paper. 

Sunday  —  New  Brunswick 
Sunday  Hume  News  and  the 
Paramus  Sunday  Post. 

The  Record,  Hackensack,  and 
the  weekly  Toms  River  Ocean 
County  Sun  were  cited  for  pub¬ 
lic  service. 

Best  editorial  page  awards 
went  to  the  Camden  Courier- 
Post  and  the  Paramus  Sunday 
Post. 

Be.st  local  column  awards 
were  won  by  Jimmie  Fleming, 
New  Brunswick  Home  News; 
William  A.  Caldwell,  Record; 
Lonnie  Ayers,  Perth  Amboy 
Evening  News;  Lois  Maples, 
Somerset  Messenger-Gaze  t  te; 
and  Ken  Haynes,  Madison 
Eagle. 

• 

R.  H.  Carson  Retires; 
Remains  as  Advisor 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

R.  H.  Carson,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Obsemwr  and  the  Times, 
is  retiring  on  Nov'ember  1  from 
the  post  he  has  held  more  than 
25  years.  He  will  continue  his 
association  with  the  newspapers 
on  an  advisory  basis. 

Frank  Daniels,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  News 
and  Ob.server  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  said  Mr.  Carson  wanted 
more  time  for  his  other  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  inter¬ 
ests  which  he  felt  he  could  not 
handle  in  his  pre^nt  position. 

• 

Campbell-Ewald  Buys 
Chicago  Agency 

Thomas  B.  Adams,  president 
of  Campbell-Ewald  Clompany, 
Detroit  advertising  agency,  has 
announced  the  acquisition  of 
Hill,  Rogers,  Mason  &  Scott  Inc., 
Chicago  advertising  firm.  The 
move  becomes  effective  Jan.  1. 

Ivan  Hill,  president  of  the  Chi* 
cago  firm,  will  become  a  senior 
vicenresident  of  Campbell-Ewald 
in  charge  of  the  Chicago  divi¬ 
sion.  Since  1941,  Mr.  Hill  has 
been  a  food  merchandising  and 
advertising  specialist. 

Campbell-Ewald,  one  of  the 
12  largest  advertising  firms  in 
the  country,  has  a  client  roster 
of  55  firms. 


Fillg  Guild  Post 

Cleveland 
William  Miller,  head  of  the 
suburban  desk  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  is  leaving  to  be¬ 
come  an  international  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  out  of  Chicago.  He 
will  be  on  a  leave  of  absence. 


Davis  Is  Named 
Sunday  Editor 
Of  Phila.  Bulletin 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
B.  Dale  Davis  as  Sunday  editor. 

Since  1945,  he  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  most  re¬ 
cently  as  assignment  managing 
editor.  His  first  job,  after  gradu¬ 
ation  from  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  with  the  Lima  News 
as  a  reporter. 

He  is  a  co-author  of  “Do  You 
Belong  In  Journalism?”  a  text¬ 
book. 

His  wife,  Patricia  Talbot 
Davis,  has  been  feature  and 
society  editor  of  the  Grosse 
Pointe  (Mich.)  News. 

Other  additions  to  the  news 


staff  of  the  Bulletin  include; 

Paul  Poorman,  new?  t>ditor  of 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot;  F.  (Jij. 
man  Spencer,  managing  editor 
Main  Line  Times;  Doi.ald  Har¬ 
rison,  managing  eiiitor,  the 
News  of  Delaware  County; 
Frank  Biggs,  managing  editor’  '  ■ 
the  Times  Newspapers  of  Phila- 
delphia;  Richard  Papiernik,  city 
staff,  Norristoum  Tinus  Herald; 
Miss  Freddie  Boyle,  city  staff, 
Camdim  Courier  Ihist;  Mise 
PefTKy  Rosato,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Main  Line  Times; 

H.  James  Laverty,  city  staff,  i 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  Jo.seph  R. 
Daughen,  city  staff,  Philadel  L 
phia  Daily  News,  and  John  Ed-  » 
dinger,  city  staff,  Baltimore  Sun.  I 
• 

Food  ill  Color 

Dallas,  Tex.  ■ 

The  Food  Section  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald  on  Oct.  17 
contained  14  pages  with  color. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

DIAL,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying;?  Selling;?  Turn  rig;ht  to  DIAL  I 

FINANCIALLY  ABLE  CLIENTS  want 
papers.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
plan.  It  will  apiieal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  being  grenerally 
known.  Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box 
490,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

SALES-FINANCTNG-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 

Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,C.  27402 

CONFIDENTIAL  NBGOTIA’nONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Elastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

200  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 

Washington  9,  D.C. 

DEcatur  2-2311 


.4NNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspai)ers 
Upland  California 


CONFIDEN'nAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'Thii 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

DEIAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  62.)  E.  Main, 
Mesa.  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurancs  pa^ 
poses.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Ks. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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-KMENTS 

l^Foiccrs 

rr^ifTc  VOKTHWEST  Licensed 
u^iker  of  N-wxpiiper  Properties 
HAi;i:!8  ELLSWORTH 
p  O.  Box  '■(•9.  KoseburK.  Oregon 

7  good  BKOKtni  saves  ‘huntinff’ 
cMts  (fuiiles  on  maximum  tax  advan- 
taires  and  counsels  toward  successful 
..lirations  Newspaper  Service  Com- 
panyV  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama 
City.  Pla. 

/Vfit'.tpoppr*  For  Sale 

CLEAN.  SOUND,  SAFE  WEEKLIES: 
Wis  I85M;  Mich.  $31M :  Ind.  $236M: 
Minn.  I78M;  Colo.  $70M:  New  Eng. 
$125M :  many  others.  Marion  R.  Kreh- 
biel.  Box  S8.  Norton.  Ks. 

2  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WEEKLIES 
serving  rich,  rural  empire,  farm, 
factory  and  construction  payroll.  Ex¬ 
cept.  plant,  isolated.  Grossing  $150,000, 
growing,  $35,000  down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  well-establishe*! 
and  making  profit.  Fine  location  near 
the  water.  .\!1  or  part  for  sale  to  able, 
active  editor-manager  liecause  of  own¬ 
er’s  other  interests.  $15,000  down  with 
good  terms.  Box  637.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Um  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Issertieo 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Ptyabit  with 
er$v)  4  tines  9  80c  per  line  each 
iniertion;  3  tinei  9  90c;  2  9  $1.00; 
1  tint  $1.10  per  lint.  If  kcytE,  add  50c 
for  boa  terrice  and  count  u  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  con.  3  linei  nininun. 
Ah’-nail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  net  tend  irrepiKeable  clippinit,  etc., 
in  rMponte  to  Help  Wanted  adi  until 
direct  reoueit  it  made  for  then.  E&P 
cannot  be  rttpontible  for  their  return. 
JOR  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  enploynent  application  ferns 
by  tondini  telf-addrencd  10c  stanped 
eavtlope  to  ESP  Classified  Departnont. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  tines  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  tines  9  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  tint 
$L55  per  Hnt.  If  keyed,  add  50e  for  box 
tarvict  and  count  u  1  additional  lint  in 
your  copy  3  lines  nininun.  Air-mail 
sarvico  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  lino 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

EtP  classified  advertisinp  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rats  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  tho  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisenents  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8.  10.  12.  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement— (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rales,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
CMnges  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
diiP^.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
IS  ^50  per  agate  lino— $35  por  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuoadoy,  S:00  F.M. 
(^ot  36  charuters  and/or  spaces  per 
No  abbreviations.  Bax  holders’ 
IdentitiH  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publislier 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ISO  Third  Avp.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.,  10022 
Phomo  PLom  2-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale  | 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  in  suburban  area.  ! 
Has  linotype  and  cold-type  units  ^  ^ 
for  offset  presswork.  New  companion  j  '' 
paper  being  started.  $38,600  for  both. 
Central  web  offset  plant  for  weeklies 
and  other  type  publications,  a  fine  op-  ^ 
portunity  to  enter  Florida  publishing.  J 
$85,000.  L.  Parker  Likely,  PO.  ^x  ^ 
431,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731  J' 

1.  NORTHWEST.  Exclusive  weekly.  I 
$15,000  down. 

2.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN.  County  seat  - 
exclusive.  $15,000  <lown. 

3.  SOUTH  CENTRAL.  County  seat  ex- 
elusive.  Priced  at  $43,000,  E.xcellent 

I  terms  to  (lualified  buyer, 

4.  NORTH  CENTRAL.  Exclusive  week- 

j  ly.  $15,000  down.  ! 

1  JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES  I 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd.  r 

Los  Angeles  28,  California  r 

ONE  OF  THE  UNBLST  country  week-  I 
.  lies  in  the  East.  F'irst  time  advertiseil.  ' 
I  Exclusive  in  county  seat,  ABC  paid  cir-  ^ 
culation  3850.  Very  good  letterpress  .  ' 
I  equipment,  new  Heidelberg,  Miehle  in  ‘ 
j  job  shop.  tk>mmercial  printing  doublerl 
in  past  2  years.  Local  display  rate  in-  | 
crease  overdue.  Gross  $120M.  minimum  | 
down,  $2,'>M.  Health  dictates  reluctant  | 
sale.  Write  qualifications  fully.  Princi-  | 
pals  only,  please.  Box  600,  Editor  &  | 

j  Publisher.  5 

,  VIRGINIA  WEEKLY  on  Blue  Ridge  |  i 
I  Parkway.  Goss  Comet.  2  Linos,  Ludlow.  - 
Under  $50-M.  Terms.  E<1  O.  Meyer,  i  E 
7200  Hermitage  Rd.,  Richmond,  Vir-  | 
ginia  23228.  i 

I  - 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

and  printing  business  including  prop¬ 
erty.  Established  over  50  years  Bergen 
i  County.  N.  J.  1962  Gross  volume  re-  , 
IKjrter  $110,000  —  45'^  printing.  High- 
1  ly  profitable;  can  net  minimum  of  $27,- 
,  000  yearly  to  absentee  management.  i 

;  ALEXANDER  SUMMER  CO.,  ] 

Realtors 

Queen  Anne  Road,  corner  Cellar  Lane  i 
Teaneck,  N.J.  201  TE  6-4500  j 

Newspapers  W'anted 

Younger  man  with  substantial  capital 
wants  to  buy  controlling  interest  in 
PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  or  SMALL 
DAILY.  N.Y..  N.J..  Pa..  Conn, 

(within  150  miles  N.Y.C.)  Box  497, 

{  Editor  &  Publisher, 


DAILY.  SEMI-WEEKLY  or  strong 
weekly  in  New  Mexico  or  West  Texas. 
Box  853,  Plainview,  Texas. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  area  with 
!  growth  imtential  or  vertical  trade  pub-  i 
1  lication.  Write  Box  617,  Erlitor  &  Pub-  j 
I  lisher,  i 


Business  Opportunities 


INVESTOR  WANTED  for  weekly 
newspaper  with  great  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Unique  in  its  field,  it’s  situated 
in  a  highly  desirable  area  that’s  grow¬ 
ing.  growing,  growing.  Write  Box 
467.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


U)Xr.-ESTABLISIIED  MONTHLY  MAO.lZIXE  | 
is  professional  field  with  world-wide 
circulation  available.  Approximately  7,-  ! 
000  paid  subscribers  —  3,000  news-  | 
stand.  Nee<ls  promotion  capital.  Rare  ' 
opportunity  for  far-sighterl  pubPsher.  I 
$60,000  total,  negotiable  terms.  Write  ; 
Bo.x  613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Notices 


Want  copy  of  Howard  Parish  20-le4kon 
‘  classified  axlvertising  course.  Lowell 
I  Young,  365  Poplar,  Kankakee,  Illinois.  ' 


r"  Dear  Braden  Ball 

I  am  heartily  sorry  I  left  you 
and  the  Pensacola  \ews-Joumal 
and  tha  Perry  chain  and  all  my 
friends  in  Florida  to  go  to  the 
New  York  Mirror,  Amen. 

Arthur  Halliburton 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Circulation  Service 


CIRCULATION  INSTALLATION  on 
weekly  or  semi-weekly  publications 
carrier  collect,  copyrightetl  forms  for 
controls  of  routes  and  securing  more 
subscribers.  Installations  made  since 
1925.  Best  of  reference  on  other  papers 
furnished.  For  details,  phone  collect  or 
write  to:  Hoshell  Carrier  Charge  Sys¬ 
tem,  945  Mapleton  Avenue,  Oak  Park, 
Illinois.  Phone:  Euclid  3-2451. 


Job  Printing  | 

PUBLISHING  FACILITIES  j 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC:  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  composition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or  l 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence,  I 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6568,  or  write  ' 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


NEWSP.APER  SERVICES 

Classified  (Consultants 

CLASSIFIED  PROBLEMS? 
We  Solve  ’Them  Every  Day 
CLASSIFIED  UNUMITED 
2181  Wisconsin.  Eugene,  Oregon 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

niE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCnCING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiii!i!iii:iii:iTi:i!!:i'i:iiii:iiTi:iiiiiiiiiii^  . 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


Classification 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Auction  Sale 


PUBLIC  AUCTION  I 

Tuesday,  | 

Oct.  29.  1963—10:30  AM  I 

NEWSPAPER  & 
TYPESETTING  PLANT 

At:  178  Maple  Ave. 
Walllngton,  N.  J.  i 

(Suburb  of  Passaic) 

AIL~A.C.  MOTORS 

(u)  Model  C  Intertype  Machines  eq.  w/  | 
elec,  pot — Extra  magazines — Linotype  . 
fonts — Ludlow  typecasting  machine —  ; 
Ludlow  cabs. — Ludlow  fonts— Caws —  i 
Elrods — Galley  cabs. — Rouse  elec.  vert, 
miterer — Turtles  &  other  items — Goss  , 
Duplex  Super  Duty  Newspaper  Press 
4  units,  twin  folder,  2  Capco  color  units,  ' 
96  tabloid — Stereotype  melting  pot — Hoe 
full  page  casting  box — Shaver — Router 
— Duplex  mat  roller^ — Matrix  StaHi — 
Wood  Autoplate  stereotype — Lift  trucks  i 
— Ford  Truck — Large  qty,  LINOTYPE  ' 
METAL — Many  other  items,  | 

Inspection;  Morning  of  sale  j 

9  AM  fo  sale  time  i 

MORRIS  SCHWARTZ  &  CO.,  i 
Auctioneers  j 

37  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  i 
Phone:  WOrth  4-1370 


Cttmposing  Room 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAP&TTS  &  PRIDEN 
V  or  14*  die.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

HANDY  FILLBHIS,  printed  copy,  now 
available  in  perforator  tape.  P.O.  Box 
5451,  San  Francisco. 

Presse*  &  Machinery 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

16  Page  Capacity 
Manufactured  1947 

Model  2/1  with  standard  folder  ^  page 
delivery.  Cutler  Htunmer  60  HP  AC 
motor  drive.  Vacuum  casting  box, 
heavy  duty  boring  machine,  tubular 
router  and  stereo  equipment. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  NY.,  N.Y.  10017 

Harris  LTC  23  x  30  Single  Color  Offset 
Brown  22*  Camera,  Lens  &  Lights 
(21  Ludlows-Gas  and  Electric  Pot 
(2)  Cabinets-Mats  (Send  for  mat  list) 
Mo<lel  S  Linutyi>e  Electric  Pot 
Nolan  1-Tun  Electric  Melting  Pot 


Complete  Plants-All  types  of 
Com|)osition  Room  Equipment 
A|fex  Ptg.  Machy.,  210  Elizabeth  St. 
New  York.  N.Y.  WOrth  6-0070 


Pressex  &  Machinery 
LIQUIDATION  SALE 

I  OF  COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT  | 

I  40  pp.  Goss  press,  23^"  cutoff,  color 
^  hump,  two  folders  in  tandem,  quarter- 
I  folder,  2  plates  wide,  extra  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

' - I 

24  pp.  Scott  press,  23yy*  cutoff,  double  i 
i  color  hump,  2  plates  wide,  quarterfolder,  | 
used  for  newspapers  and  3  and  4  color  j 
I  circulars. 

!  Metal  pots,  flat  and  curved  routers,  page 
;  size  casting  box,  shaver,  band  saw  and 
j  other  stereo  equipment. 

I  2 — No.  30  Linotype  Mixers,  with  saws, 
quadders. 

j  1 — G-2  Intertype  Mixer,  saw,  quadder. 
i  3 — No.  14  Linotypes. 

I  100  fonts  mats,  also  extra  magazines, 
mat  racks,  tools,  etc. 

Ludlow  caster,  160  fonts  of  modern 
mats. 

2 — Elrods,  many  molds. 

Vandercook  page  proof  press,  40  turtles 
j  and  steel  chases,  saws,  mitering  ma- 
I  chines,  galley  cabinets,  makeup  tables, 
i  other  miscellaneous  equipment. 

I  Sheridan  32*  power  cutter,  air  compres¬ 
sor,  platform  elevator.  Bunn  tying  ma¬ 
chine,  drinking  fountains  and  many 
]  other  items. 

‘  Newspaper  Publishers,  Inc.,  21  N.  Main  | 
'  Street,  Ekist  St.  Louis.  III.  | 


INTERTYPES 


MODEL  F-4/4  Mixer  —  4/90  &  4/34 
mags. — 4  Molds 

MODEL  G-4  Mixer  —  2/90  &  2/72 
mags.— 6  Molds 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  —  2/90,  2/72  & 
2/34  mags. — 6  Molds 
MODER>  H-3  Headletter  Machine  — 
3/72  mags. — 4  Molds 


LINOTYPES 


MODEL  33  RANGEMASTER  Head-  I 
letter  Machine  —  2/90  &  2/72  wide  ' 
mags. — 6  Molds  i 

MODEL  SO  MIXER  —  4/90  &  4/84  . 
mags.— 6  Molds  | 

All  with  Quadders,  Saws,  Blowers,  ! 
Electric  Pots,  Feeders,  A.C.  Motors  i 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ! 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  l7  OXford  7-4590 

NEED  FLOOR  SPACE?  Reduce  make-  ‘ 
up  area  %th  with  j.m.  Spacemaker  : 
Newspaper  Turtles.  20-22*  cast  iron  ' 
tops  —  welded  steel  frames  —  6*  easy- 
rolling  casters.  Only  $98.  Less  with 
trade  in.  Jack  Moore  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
duction  Outfitter,  560  Ekistland  Road, 
Berea,  Ohio. 

ITS — 4  New  multi-face  perforators,  in 
original  factory  crates,  with  acces¬ 
sories.  Ben  Shulman  Associates,  60  E. 
42nd  St..  New  York-17,  N.  Y.  OXford  I 
7-4590. 

TWO  MODEL  14  LINOTYPE  MA-  , 
CHINES  with  Mohr  Lino  Saws,  Solid 
30  em  Liners,  Elect  metal  pots,  air 
blowers.  Three  90  channel  magazines. 
The  Evening  Star  Newspaper  (To. — 2nd 
&  Virginia  Ave.,  S.E.  Washington. 
D.C.  20003.  Purchasing  Dept  Phone  , 
Lincoln  3-5000  Ext  234.  I 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
ESkin.  Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B. 
SALES  (XIMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market 
St.,  Ellkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835- 
1513. 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 

16-Page  %  and  >4  folder — 2  color  pans, 
compensators,  side  lay  register — 50 
HP  2-motor  AC  drive — complete  stereo 
— available  now!  , 

All  New  1953  j 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  , 

HOE  WEB  OFFSET  perfecting  press. 

4  Units,  16  newspaper  pages  to  unit,  j 
64  pp.  in  all,  runs  16  pp.  newspaper 
or  32  pp.  tabloid  with  4  colors  each 
page,  twin  folders,  electronic  register, 
automatic  roll  change,  also  sheet  de¬ 
livery  device,  process  camera,  plate-  I 
making  and  all  necessary  equipment, 
for  sale  or  lease.  Newspaper  Publishers,  I 
Inc.,  21  N.  Main,  East  St.  Louis,  III.  j 

FOR  SALE:  ADDRESSOGRAPH  Model 
#1950  for  "B"  plates,  features  include 
cross  feed,  lister,  60  position  selector, 
dater,  counter,  automatic  stops,  grapho- 
type  model  #6481  type  style  #85  with 
auxiliary  cabinet,  other  relate  equip¬ 
ment.  Purchased  in  1960,  used  6 
months.  Call  Mr,  Trisko,  ST  2-0063 
(Chicago,  Illinois). 

COLE  FOLDERS  ’ 

Quarter,  Eighth,  Double,  Parallel  and 
Ckunbinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS.  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Call;  CB  6-8841 

DUPLEX  TUBITLAR  UNITS  —  Two  | 
units  with  long  side  frames,  one  with  ' 
reverse  for  color,  both  with  thrust 
adjustments  on  plate  cylinders,  extra 
roll  arms  and  cat  walks  included — all 
you  need  to  make  your  16  into  a  24- 
page  press.  Midway  Press.  11973  Rivera 
Rd..  Santa  Fe  Springs,  Calif. 

24-PAGE  GOSS  PRESS,  vacuum  back 
Pony  Autoplate,  with  furnace,  12  new 
chases  and  turtles,  Sta-hi  Mat  Former, 
Mat  Roller.  Available  October  30th 

.  $13,600.00. 

FRERJDE24  EXaUIPMEOT  COMPANY 
934  Ridge  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE.  16  page.  ^  and 
^  folder,  color  fountain,  50  H.P. 
motor,  all  controls,  hoist,  spare  30 
H.P  motor  Complete  Stereo.  Available 
now.  The  Record,  3817  San  Jose  Ave, 
Daly  City,  California  I 


8  GOSS  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22%*  cut-off.  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available 
Now!  Located  Pasadena,  California. 
Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


GOSS  PRESS  23-9/16” 

8  HSLC  units  (2  reversible)  —  2  color 
cylinders  —  2  double  folders  with  3 
C-H  conveyor  —  plate  conveyor  —  (Tline 
3  arm  reels  and  automatic  tensions  — 
2  AC  2  motor  press  drives  (new  1948) 
Excellent  condition  —  Available  nowl 
Can  divide  as  two  4-unit  presses. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y’.  17  OXford  7-4590 

Ol'ILMOXT  ELECTRONIC  IHPRINTEK. 
Electronically  controlled  non-stop  im¬ 
printer  with  single  impression  and  two 
plate  cylinders.  Loss  of  copy  in  plate 
changeover  is  from  two  to  five  copies. 
Designed  for  use  on  all  rotary  web 
presses,  rotogravure,  letter  press  and 
offset.  High  speed  operation  reduces 
production  costs.  Quotation  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  648,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

DUPLEX  MODER,  A,  #1530,  continu¬ 
ously  under  Goss  maintenance  contract, 
excellent  condition,  18  chases  plus  dou¬ 
ble  truck,  rubber  form  lullers.  See 
in  operation  daily  until  change  to  offset 
Nov.  1.  EVanklin  Yates,  Times-Gazette, 
Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

6TrESS  units 

21i/(*  cut-off.  Color  cylinder  for  four 
color.  Available.  Pony  Autoplate. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

16-PAGE  FLATBED  PRESS,  new  1956, 
good  condition.  Twinne<l  Cox-O-Type, 
run  single  nr  double.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Siieol  30U0  an  hour.  ^2,590 
as  is,  where  is.  Box  619,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE— 8  pages.  Excel, 
cond.  Under  Goss  service  co.  contract. 
$6,000  with  chases.  Suburban  Publica¬ 
tions,  184  N.  Wayne  Ave.,  Wayne,  Pa. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

scon  PRESS— 223/^ 

3  UNITS  —  DOUBLE  1  OLDER  .. 
BALLOON  FORMER  COLOR  CTL 
INDER  and  REVERSE  —  SCOTT  t 
ARM  REIEILS  and  JONES  AlTHk 
MATIC  TENSIONS  —  AC  125  HP  1 
MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVE. 

These  are  steel  cylinder,  roller  bsariw 
units  installed  new  in  1938  and  hsn 
heavy  duty  3  to  2  double  folder,  Mn 
be  inspected  in  operation  on  s^  er 
full  color  work  and  can  be  immsdiatab 
available. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-459| 


GUILMONT  IXILDERS 
'^A-%  Combination  or  separate,  singk 
or  double  luirallel.  High  spee<l  operation 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Box  646,  Elditor  5 
Publisher. 

Stereotype 

Pony  Autoplate  23  A"  cut-off. 

Hoe  Heavy  Duty  Flat  Shaver. 

Hand  Curved  casting  equipment. 
Curved  routers  any  length. 

30  to  150  HP  motor  drives  A  C. 

Control  Boards  for  A  C  drives. 

Goss  unit  with  color  cylinder 
23 A*  cut-off. 

GEXIRGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idab 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(XIMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPME3NT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-46* 

2  TO  4-UNIT  SEMI-CYL.  PRESS  wHk 
balloon  folder,  2  color  decks,  pretg 
roller  bearings.  Write  Times,  P.O,  Ba 
937,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  T 

G-4-4  INTERTYPE.  State  price  and  all 
particulars  in  first  letter;  also  whti 
machine  would  be  available.  Box  631. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CASTING  BOX  for  semi-circular  plates 
with  vacuum,  22%*  cut-off.  Geoin 
Hanzel,  425  N.  Buckeye  St.,  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

WANTED:  1  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Ante 
plate  —  plate  —  22%*  cutoff  — 
with  vacuum  casting  equipment.  Cot- 
tact:  Robert  R.  Norris,  Productia 
Mgr.,  Southeastern  Newspapers  Corp- 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Administrative 

OFFICE  MANAGER-ACXXIUNTANT 
Elxperienced  accountant  with  depart¬ 
mental  management  capabilities  needil 
for  aggressive  daily.  Metropolitan  Nee 
York  area  with  growing  70-M  public* 
tion.  Good  salary,  fringe  benefits.  Ba 
462,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

Administrative-Sales 

Well-established  newspaper  feature  o^ 
ganization,  now  expanding,  has  6u 
career  opportunity  for  sales-minda 
newspaperman  of  25-35.  Elditorial  » 
perience  desirable,  but  not  requires 
Individual  training  program.  Saleif 
and  commission.  Send  complete  resus*  i 
and  references  to  Box  582,  Elditor  * 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGED!  WANTED  FOR  _ 
Hayward  Review,  Hayward.  Calif. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Uitpluy  .tilvertUinn 

EXPBBIEN'CEr  ADVDRTISINO  SAISSMAN 
DermAnf;nt  job  with  bright  . 
future  on  st'^ong,  growing  28-30,000 
circulation  III  noi*  daily.  Need  aggree- 
live  laieeman  to  handle  variety  of  ! 
small  and  rr  iior  accounta — competent 
in  copywriting  and  layout.  Liberal 
starting  pa.v.  merit  advancement.  Send 
references,  training  experience  to:  S. 
M.  White,  Advertising  Manager,  Daily 
Jcmmal,  Kankakee.  Ilh _ 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser 
Alabama  Journal 
Montgomery  Alabama 

is  expanding  its  retail  and  national 
advertising  departments  and  needs  ag¬ 
gressive  salesmen.  These  replacements 
are  needed  to  fill  vacancies  on  our  staff 
caused  by  promotions  to  higher  positions 
of  responsibility  within  SOUTHERN 
NEWSPAPERS.  The  persons  we  are 
seeking  must  be  neat,  aggressive,  and 
with  a  burning  desire  to  advance  in  the 
newspaper  advertising  field.  Creative 
selling  ability  is  essential.  You  will  be 
working  with  a  team  dedicated  to  in¬ 
creasing  sales  through  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Salary  open.  If  in¬ 
terested — and  you  think  you  qualify — 
write  a  complete  letter  of  application 
to:  Mr.  Carmage  Walls,  President, 
Southern  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  960, 
Montgomery.  Alabama. 

ADVERTISING  SALES.  Promising 
position  in  Washington  suburb.  Three 
weekly  newspapers,  shoppers.  Box  667, 
Vienna,  Va. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  North¬ 
ern  New  England  7,000  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  with  good  references — no  order 
takers.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  588,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

ADVHaiTISING  SALES  MANAGER:  12 
suburban  newspapers  weekly  circulation 
190,000,  Good  background  in  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promotion  required.  Salary 
Open.  Submit  complete  resume  of  ex¬ 
perience,  employer  references,  family 
status.  Clarke  Papers,  2027  NW  Over- 
ton  St.,  Portland  9,  Ore. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  with 
layout  ability.  Chicago  suburban  chain. 
Send  resume,  salary  expected.  Enter¬ 
prise  Publishing  Co.,  Brookfield,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGB31 
Growing  progressive  medium  size  daily 
in  a  university  town  in  Zone  5  has  an 
opening  for  a  display  manager. 

Successful  applicant  will  probably 
have  college  training,  be  between  30-45 
and  be  a  manager  on  a  smaller  daily 
now. 

All  replies  treated  in  confidence. 
Please  write  stating  qualifications  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements. 

Box  610,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EXP^IENCED  Advertising  Salesman. 
Growing  small  daily.  Good  pay,  pension 
plan,  medical  plan.  Columbia  Basin 
Herald,  Box  248,  Moses  Lake,  Wash. 

EXPERIENCED  Display  Salesman  good 
on  copy  and  layout.  Zone  1  small,  6- 
day  daily.  Pay  open.  Send  resume  in 
initial  correspondence.  Box  611,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

is  going  to  enlarge  its  retail  staff.  It’s 
not  because  we  have  vacancies,  but  be¬ 
cause  we  are  planning  ahead.  We’re 
interested  in  adding  some  people  who 
sre  _  on  the  way  up,  who  have  sales 
ability  and  who  are  likely  to  develop 
managerial  ability.  Candidates  may  be 
on  a  small  paper  or  a  large  one.  ’The 
ones  we  seek  are  ambitious,  educated, 
competitive,  and  under  85.  Write  de- 
education  and  experience  to 
H.  H.  Horton,  Personnel  Director.  The 
Miami  Herald,  1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami, 
Florida  33101.  All  replies  held  in  strict 
confidence. 


Dittplay  Adtertiting 

NEWSPAPER 
COPY  LAYOUT 

Sales-orienteil  creative  man  for  chal¬ 
lenging  copy  layout  assignment.  Ability 
to  backstop  display  staff  with  specula¬ 
tive  layouts.  No  original  art  but  fast 
service,  utilizing  mats  for  selling  in  all 
classifications.  The  man  we  want  is 
either  selling  newspaiier  advertising 
now  or  has  had  that  e.\perience.  Strong 
on  campaign  thinking.  Familiarity  with 
Bureau  planning  procedures  helpful. 
Perm.  iiosition,  excellent  employee 
lienefits.  Apply  in  iierson  or  send 
resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  FRESNO  BEE 
Fresno,  California 


DESKMAN  for  Connecticut  daily.  Gen¬ 
eral  copy  reading,  news  wire  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Fast-growing.  Excellent 
benefits.  Box  222,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS,  NEWS  EXECUTIVES 
for  hot  type  and  offset  newspapers  in 
the  Southeast  and  Southwest.  Small  to 
iar^  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
Write:  Carmage  Walls,  President, 

Southern  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
950,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

WIRE  EDITOR :  Number  one  front 
office  i>ost  for  six-day  week  daily,  7am- 
3pm  with  sports  assignments  for  more 
pay.  6-8  pages  daily,  excellent  fellow 
staffers,  free  rein  in  oi>eration.  Con¬ 
tact  John  Hippie,  Capital  Journal, 
Pierre,  S.D.  j 

EXPANDING,  competitive,  aggressive  I 
Zone  6  suburban  daily  in  rich  growth 
area  needs  top-flight  reporter  with 
enterprise,  professional  touch,  am¬ 
bition,  ideas.  Good  pay,  fringes,  wide¬ 
awake  leadership.  Box  542,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  offset  daily  in  heart  of  Pacific 
Northwest  outdoor  recreational  area. 
Photography  experience  desirable.  Write 
full  details  including  salary  to:  M.  E., 
Evening  News,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  accomplished  rewrite 
man,  needed  by  weekly  tabloid  poultry 
industry  newspaper.  Prefer  man  26-46, 
who  will  take  resi>onsibility  and  its 
rewards.  Familiarity  with  or  interest 
in  agriculture  desirable.  Write  fully. 
Editor.  THE  POUL’TRYMAN,  P.  O. 
Drawer  A,  Vineland,  N.J. 

YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN  to  teach 
journalism  at  large  Midwestern  uni¬ 
versity,  Bachelor’s  degree  required. 
High  pay.  Box  648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A-1  NEWSMAN.  Imaginative  self¬ 
starter.  Name  your  salary  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  684,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

BUREAU  MANAGER.  Alert  writer- 
photographer.  High  incentive  benefits. 
Box  578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN :  SOM  afternoon  daily. 
Zone  5,  opi)ortunity  for  competent 
copy  editor,  preferably  experienced  in 
layout  with  some  telegraph  desk  ex¬ 
perience.  Position  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  600,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
_ 1 _ 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  for  4- 
edition  P.M.  daily;  37%  hr  wk.  Bene¬ 
fits.  Salary  $126-8130  range.  Write:  Gil 
Smith,  Managing  Ed.,  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch,  Utica,  N.Y. 

FEA’TURE  WRITER  for  weekend 
newspaper  supplement  (magazine  style) 
in  Calif.  Photo  editing,  layout  helpful. 
Include  story  clips,  references.  Write 
Box  693,  Editor  &  iSiblisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  6-day  New  Mexico  afternoon  daily 
in  10,000  circulation  bracket.  Box  606, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

HERE’S  AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
forward-looking,  aggressive  managing 
editor  with  ideas — in  his  late  30’s — to 
grow  with  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
and  most  influential  weekly  newspapers 
in  New  Jersey.  The  paper,  published  in 
the  county-seat,  has  a  state-wide  and 
nation-wide  reputation  for  liveliness 
and  integrity,  and  a  13,000  ABC  circu¬ 
lation  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
man  we  have  in  mind  must  be  able  to 
formulate  ideas  and  convey  these  to 
his  staff;  he  must  take  an  active 
interest  in  county  and  community 
affairs,  A  pension  plan  and  medical, 
hospit^ization  and  life  insurance  plans 
go  with  the  job.  Send  full  details,  in¬ 
cluding  complete  personal  references, 
educational  and  professional  back¬ 
ground,  together  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  586,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

NON-REISIDE3(T  Cartoonist;  Elditorial 
Writer;  (2)  openings.  Send  clippings. 
Box  590,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

POLICE  and  general  assignments  re¬ 
porter  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  staff 
promotion.  Good  i>ay.  Prefer  man  witn 
2  or  3  years  experience  on  small  daily. 
James  A.  Hodges,  Managing  Editor, 
'The  Daily  Advance,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

REAL  CHALLENGE 

for  top  reporter  who  wants  to  do 
thorough  job  of  covering  municipal 
beat,  including  city  council,  school 
board,  police,  courts  and  features  for 
rapidly-growing  40,000  -f-  daily  near 
NYC.  Need  real  digger  to  report  ac¬ 
curately  and  fairly  without  outside 
pressure.  Reliability,  responsibility, 
initiative  essential.  Night  side.  Car 
must.  Top  pay — best  fringes.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Right  spot  for 
reporter  to  display  talents.  Box  580, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  top  beat  on  lively 
'  Southern  California  12,000  circulation 
I  afternoon  and  Sunday  morning  daily. 
Immediate  opening  with  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  on  paper  serv¬ 
icing  area  of  66,000.  Write,  wire  or 
phone:  Irv  Grossman,  Blade-Tribune, 
Oceanside,  Calif. 

REPORTER  for  six-day  afternoon 
Central  Penna.  daily.  Good  opportunity 
for  young  man  with  1-3  years’  experi¬ 
ence  to  move  up  to  daily  from  weekly. 
Need  someone  with  at  least  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  knowledge  of  photog¬ 
raphy  (no  developing  or  printing).  Box 
592,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

REIPORTER  for  general  assignment 
and  some  camera  experience  for  13,500 
circulation  paper  in  excellent  living 
community,  30  miles  from  Penn  State 
University.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Write 
background  to  C,  V.  Rowland,  The 
Sentinel,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

REJPORTEJR — At  least  3  years’  solid 
experience — all  beats,  good  features. 
Degree  desirable.  Must  be  ambitious, 
fast  and  presentable;  no  drinkers. 
Send  resume,  samples,  references. 
Write:  Tahoe  Daily  ’Tribune,  Box  254, 
AI  Tahoe,  Calif. 

SPOR’TS  RES’OR’TER  with  two  or  more 
years  experience  for  morning  daily 
35,000  circulation.  Five-day  week.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  and  employee 
benefits.  Write  in  complete  confidence 
to:  Larry  P.  Baumann,  Personnel  Mgr., 
Intelligencer  Journal,  8  W.  King  St., 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

TWO  POSITIONS  AVAILABLE  as  a 
result  of  staff  realignment  and  pro¬ 
motions.  Need  an  experienced  city  staff 
reporter  and  also  a  news  bureau  chief 
for  EVankfort,  Ind.  Excellent  working 
conditions,  good  salary,  and  best  fringe 
benefits.  ’This  expanding  43,000  P.M. 
daily  is  located  in  Big  Ten  university 
community.  Contact  Paul  N.  Janes, 
Assistant  Managing  EMitor,  'The  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Courier,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR.  Lively 
Elastern  daily  in  all  sports-minded  com¬ 
munity.  Elxcellent  employment  advan¬ 
tages — plenty  of  room  for  growth  and 
advancement  for  enthusiastic,  imagina¬ 
tive  young  man  with  basic  experience. 
Box  608,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 


Reporter  for  courthouse-city  beat,  city 
of  28,000.  Write:  Managing  EMitor, 
Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  III. 

TOP  METROPOLITAN  P.M.  seeks 
fast,  accurate  sports  copyreader  with 
flair  for  writing  eye-catching  heads. 
Top  salary,  fringe  benefits.  Box  675, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-LAYOUT  EDITOR 

Politically  conservative  Washington- 
based  journal  wants  writer  on 
political  subjects  who  also  has  lay¬ 
out  skills.  State  age.  family  cir¬ 
cumstances,  education,  political 
affiliation,  experience,  salary.  Give 
full  information  in  first  letter.  P.O. 
Box  2864,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WIRE  DESK  LAYOUT  EDITDR,  En¬ 
close  samples.  Good  climate,  pay.  Box 
597,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  E3DITOR  for  medium-sized  New 
Mexico  afternoon  daily.  Good  conditions 
— congenial  employees.  Box  606,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

WOMAN’S  PAGE  EJDITOR.  Best 
climate  in  U.S.A.  Consider  husband- 
wife  team.  Box  672,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

ASSISTANT  TO  SPORTS  EDITOR, 
suburban  Philadelphia  weekly  group. 
Game  coverage,  rewrite,  features,  head¬ 
lines.  Car  required.  Write  Box  640, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  16.000  -f-  ABC 

semi-weekly  in  dynamic,  growing  com¬ 
munity  across  river  from  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  opening  on  top  six-man  news 
staff  for  good  reporter:  would  con¬ 
sider  draft  exempt  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate.  Send  complete  resume,  picture  if 
possible,  for  subsequent  interview  at 
our  expense.  Granite  City,  III.,  Press- 
Record. 

Dynamic 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

with  adequate  background  and  admin¬ 
istrative  ability  to  direct  staff  of  25. 
Great  opportunity  to  execute  modern 
ideas  of  newspapering  and  be  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  a  hard-hitting  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Growing,  progressive  or¬ 
ganization.  Send  complete  resume  in¬ 
cluding  reference,  in  confidence,  to: 
E.  G.  Heiberger,  Times-News.  Kings¬ 
port.  Tenn. 

Ea«EROETIC.  EXPiaUENCBD.  ENTERPRIS¬ 
ING  Reporter-Photographer  to  be  1-man 
bureau  in  EHorida  Elast  Coast  city  of 
9,000.  Man  or  woman.  Ehcperience  a 
must  I  Box  612,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

EVERYTHING  UNLIMITED  but  the 
starting  salary.  You  should  pay  to 
work  here,  but  we  will  offer  living  ex- 
iwnsee  for  two  male  reporters,  single, 
20-30,  with  cars.  Fringe  benefits  in¬ 
clude  irregular  hours,  chance  to  write 
signed  editorials  (at  no  extra  pay), 
complete  freedom  of  expression.  _  A 
unique  P.M.  daily  in  Dover  —  capital 
of  Delaware.  (See  ’Time  Magazine, 
press  section.  Oct.  18,  1963).  Jim 

Miller,  Delaware  State  News,  Dover, 
I  Delaware. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Promotion 


SITUAnONS  WANTED 


COURT  HOUSE  REPORTER;  some 
county  news  features  which  would  re¬ 
quire  camera  know-how.  Zone  5.  Pub¬ 
lisher  offers  fine  hospitalization  and  in¬ 
surance  plan.  Send  resume  and  samples 
first  letter.  Box  636,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Fast-jfrowinK,  prize-winninj?  morninK 
and  eveninK  combination  with  30,(MU» 
plus  circulation  in  Chart  Area  2  seeks 
yountr  man  with  10  to  15  years*  news¬ 
room  experience  to  top  executive 
for  both  news  <lei>artment8.  We  prefer 
a  man  whi  is  editor,  manaKint;  or  city 
editor  of  a  smaller  pai>er  or  an  assist¬ 
ant  on  a  larger  pa|>er  and  looking  for 
an  opiKirtunity  to  move  ahead  with 
greater  re^M)nsibilities.  (kknI  insurance 
benefits  and  i>ension  plan.  Box  615^ 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WIRE  EDITOR  for 
lO.O(K)  afternoon  daily  in  southern 
New  England.  Must  Ite  able  to  handle 
tape  o|)eration.  Fine  ccmi|>any  lenefits. 
Give  full  details.  Box  645,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEW^S  REPORTER  for 
lower  Lake  Michigan  daily  of  26,000 
circulation.  Good  community,  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  618,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Mature,  caimble  midwest  newsman  to 
take  over  on  2(1.900  daily  in  itrowinu 
community.  Solid  future  for  etlitor  who 
can  take  top  place  in  community 
leadership,  organize  and  direct  top- 
notch  news  staff.  Insurance,  retire¬ 
ment.  All  America  City,  fine  schools, 
churches.  Tell  all  first  letter,  including 
salary  ex|)ected.  Ralph  A.  Clark,  Daily 
Indeiiendent.  Grand  Island,  Neb. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  9,000  evening  daily  in  fast-growing 
area.  Excellent  salary  and  working 
conditions.  Wide-a-wake  young  staff. 
0>ntact :  H.  M.  Rankin,  Daily  Tifton 
(Ga.)  Gazette. 


OUTSTANDING  YO-UNG  MAN  who  is 
not  afraid  of  differences,  unorthodox 
presentation  and  new  ideas ;  who  is 
not  intimidated  by  the  past  —  who  can 
get  excited  about  the  future  and  carve 
himself  a  rewartling  career  on  an  enter¬ 
prising  subscription  daily  45.000.  Zone 
2.  Pay,  lienefits,  opjwrtunities  above 
average.  Box  635,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  afternoon  Penna. 
daily  —  50,000  circulation.  Two  years’ 
or  more  news  exiierience  desired.  Chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  with  growing  or¬ 
ganization  Moving  expense  allowance. 
Write  in  confidence  to  Box  650,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTEIR-EDITOR.  Room  at  top  for 
someone  with  ability  and  drive.  Start 
at  $110  —  $125  in  .3  months  car 
allowance.  Zone  2  weeklies.  Box  649, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  fast¬ 
growing  Florida  West  Coast  daily.  Give 
full  details  including  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  620,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SEASONED  REPORTiHl— desk  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Apply;  Managing  Flditor, 
Valley  Morning  Star,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


WRITER-EDITOR.  Salary  range  $9.- 
112.50  to  $11,868.75  per  annum.  To 
sui>ervise  all  phases  of  planning, 
writing,  publishing,  and  distributing  a 
monthly  magazine,  and  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Additional  duties  include  the 
prei>aration  of  iKieters,  brochures,  and 
programs  for  s|>ecial  occasions.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  5%  years  of  experience  is  re¬ 
quired  in  magazine  layout,  newspai>er 
makeup,  and  photo  editing.  Benefits 
include  eight  weeks  leave  with  pay 
annually,  vacation  in  U.  S.  every  two 
years  with  round-trip  travel  for  em¬ 
ployees  and  d^>endents  at  Government 
expense,  retirement  benefits  of  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  Govern¬ 
ment  subsidized  health  and  life  in¬ 
surance.  Write  airmail  to  Panama 
Oanal  Information  Officer,  Balboa 
Heights,  Canal  Zone. 
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SPORTS  WRITER  —  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  afternoon  daily  of  24,U(IU  seeks 
#2  man  on  3-man  staff.  Tor>-flight  high 
school,  college  sports  area.  Five-day 
week,  some  night  work.  College  gradu¬ 
ate  preferred  —  some  experience.  Box 
625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


REPORTERS — Cash  in  on  trade  maga¬ 
zine  writing,  spare  time.  Full  details 
how  to  start,  free  criticism  first  story, 
$2.  R.  Moore,  Box  846,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York  H,  N.  Y. 


FREE  L,ANCERSI  Sell  your  photos  to  i 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,900 
comi^any  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  lor  single  jnctures  and 
captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie 
Press.  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 


Mechanical-Production 


IS  THERE  a  real,  honest-to-gosh  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Foreman  looking  for  a 
job?  We’ll  start  at  $9,000,  pliu  fringes, 
to  the  aggressive  man,  between  35-46. 
who  knows  the  shop  (xmpletely  and 
who  is  not  afraid  of  sweat.  Must  be 
conscious  of  production  and  be  able  to 
handle  men.  Multi-edition,  southeastern 
quadrant.  Write  Box  538,  Fklitor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  j 

MANAGEMENT  | 

A  newspaper  known  for  its  pioneering  ' 
mechanical  departments  offers  an  excel-  ; 
lent  opportunity  for  someone  seeking  j 
greater  responsibilities  in  production 
management.  Our  present  production 
manager  plans  to  retire  next  year  and  i 
we  are  looking  for  a  man  who  can  \ 
understudy  him  now  and  take  over  | 
upon  his  retirement.  Our  preference  is  ' 
for  a  man  30-45  with  a  printing  engi¬ 
neering  degree  and  exi>erience  in  one 
or  more  newspaper  mechanical  deiiart- 
ments.  However,  we  are  willing  to 
consider  applicants  with  newspaper 
production  management  experience  or 
a  broad  background  in  various  me-  | 
chanical  departments  and  supervisory  i 
experience.  Elxcellent  insurance  and  ' 
pension  lienefits.  Write  Warren  G. 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  President — 

SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 

South  Bend-26  Indiana 


ROTARY  PRESSMAN  wanted  for  ex¬ 
panding  company  Zone  9.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  ;  ability  determines  salary; 
full  time  guaranteed;  union  card  not 
necessary.  Submit  full  resume  of  ex¬ 
perience,  employer  references,  family 
status.  Box  596,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


WAN’TED  IMMEDIATELY:  Ad  Com¬ 
positor  for  North  Central  Ohio  daily  of 
8,000.  Open  shop.  Box  595,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT.  | 
Must  lie  familiar  with  cold-type  and 
TTS.  Aggressive  management  needs  an 
aggressive  man  to  take  over  composing 
oiieration  in  larger  sized  Midwestern 
daily.  Must  be  cost-conscious  and  ex- 
lierienced  in  production  procedures.  Box 
630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


SUBURBAN  TRI-WEEKLY  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area,  rated  California’s  I 
beet  big  non-daily  last  three  years  in 
row.  needs  “one-man  gang”  photog¬ 
rapher.  We  want  the  best — in  imagine-  j 
tion,  enthusiasm,  technique.  Good  pay,  | 
frin^  benefits,  profit-sharing.  Prefer 
applicants  close  enough  for  personal  | 
interview  at  office.  John  Hubbard,  Ad-  I 
vance-Star,  Burlingame,  California. 


Promotion 

COPYWRITER  with  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  and  ability  to  write  bright 
and  lively  copy  for  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  New  York  metropolitan  area 
daily.  Send  resume  to  Box  386,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  COPYWRITER  for 
promotion  department.  Experienced  to 
create  and  plan  selling  campaigns; 
knowledge  of  production  and  ability 
to  do  complete  layout  essential.  Write 
in  complete  confidence  to:  Larry  P. 
Baumann,  Personnel  Mgr.,  Lancaster 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  8  W,  King  St., 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Public  Rdations 

GROWING  MANUFACTURER  located 
pleasant  upper  Midwest  community  of 
8,000  seeks  PR  man  who  will  work 
with  top  management  contacting  area 
and  trade  publications ;  also  give  a 
lift  to  advertising  manager.  Appliance 
industry  knowledge  helpful  but  not 
essential.  Starting  pay  $7,500-39,000 
range.  Box  594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
BUSINESS  MANAGER  (or) 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Job  objective:  To  iiecome  u  '-esponiiblt 
member  of  a  growth-minded  iiublishsr'i 
.  management  team  wherein  vital  (os 
tributions  will  1*  expecte<l  in  probis*. 
!  solving,  decision-making  and  planniii 
j  situations. 

I  Excellent  16-year  background  in  cots. 
!  munications,  including  School  of  Jour. 
!  nalism  training.  Willing  to  relocate  H 
opportunity  is  right. 

!  Box  652  Editor  &  Publishti. 


-NEWS  EXPERIENCE  IS  .U'PRBCIATEI) 
in  this  50-year-old  national  trade  as¬ 
sociation  with  headquarters  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  F'ormer  newspaperman  moving  up 
to  head  it  needs  energetic  young  man 
with  minimum  of  3  years  news,  public 
relations  or  combine*!  experience  to  lie 
right  hand  man.  Will  handle  |i.r.  and 
promotion  and  make  fre<iuent  trips 
throughout  U.S.  to  visit  our  300  mem- 
lier  firms  and  recruit  new  members. 
Our  2  past  executive  secretaries  have 
also  been  former  newsmen.  We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  the  man  who  will  Ije  the  4th, 
in  time.  This  offers  a  top  starting 
salary,  excellent  fringes,  challenging 
work,  outstanding  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  and  a  secure  future.  Write 
Robert  Bartow,  461  E.  McMillan  St., 
Cincinnati  6,  Ohio. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION  SPECIALIST. 
Salary  range  $11,843.75  to  $14,993.75 
lier  annum.  To  i>erform  work  involved 
in  disseminating  information  about  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  general  public 
and  to  esiiecially  affected  or  interested 
individuals.  A  minimum  of  six  years 
of  exiierience  required  in  news  writing, 
technical  writing,  editing  and  public 
relations.  Must  have  some  experience  in 
organizing  participation  in  e.xhibits, 
fairs,  and  civic  programs.  Benefits  in¬ 
clude  eight  weeks  leave  with  pay  an¬ 
nually,  vacation  in  U’.S.  every  two 
years  with  round-trip  travel  for  em¬ 
ployees  and  *leiien<lents  at  Government 
exiiense,  retirement  lienefits  of  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  Govern¬ 
ment  subsidized  health  and  life  in¬ 
surance.  Write  airmail  to  Panama  . 
Canal  Information  Officer,  Balboa  | 
Heights,  Canal  Zone. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 


NEWSPAPBIR  EXECUTIVE 
Highly  qualified,  educated  and  exptri. 
enced  as  general  manager,  editor,  bad¬ 
ness  manager,  ad  manager,  circulatui 
director.  Labor  relations,  mechiuicil 
and  production  knowledge.  Mid-40'i. 
Available  immediately — go  anywhsrt! 
Box  568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONSULTANT  WORK  DESIRED  b, 
newspaper  executive  whose  experieno 
includes  general  manager,  busInM 
manager,  publisher.  Help  you  cut  com 
improve  revenues.  Have  Jan.  15  opts. 
Moderate  rates.  Write  Bo.x  633,  Editn 
&  Publisher. 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotjrpe,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 


AS  the  result  of  the  sale  of  the  Lake¬ 
land  Ledger.  I  will  be  available  for 
reassignment  January  I  or  earlier.  My 
background  covers  all  facets  of  the 
newspaiier  operation.  I  am  adaptable, 
flexible  and  will  adjust  to  any  situ¬ 
ation,  in  any  capacity  commensurate 
with  my  30  years  of  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  which  includes  business  office,  per¬ 
sonnel — labor  relations,  production,  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising — promotion. 
Excellent  references.  Family  man. 
Sober.  Interests:  newspapering  and 
home.  Phil  Turner,  1525  Easton  Drive, 
Lakeland,  Florida  .33803.  Telephone 
nights;  Area  813.  683-3984. 


BUSINESS  MANAGBSt.  age  40— out¬ 
standing  metropolitan  daily  —  tlesires 
situation  as  general  manager  or  pub¬ 
lisher  medium  size  paper.  Broad  adver¬ 
tising.  labor  negotiating,  general  op¬ 
erating  experience.  Ideal  for  older  pub¬ 
lisher  planning  retirement  and  will  add 
cash  to  management  experience.  Mis¬ 
souri  graduate.  For  complete  details, 
write  Box  614,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 


I  SHtSONED  DAILY  XEVVSPArERMAS 
I  available  as  editor,  publisher  or  assiib 
I  ant  medium  size  publication.  F’amiliu 
all  departments.  Strong,  aggressive  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Top  public  relations.  F« 
interview  contact:  Howard  R.  Imbodes. 
Box  781,  Pulaski,  Va. 

SEEKING  CHALLENGE  as  Manainiii 
Flditor  or  General  Manager,  (jualifte 
by  more  than  20  years’  on  major  dtib 
and  with  credits  all  down  the  line  ii 
editing,  iiersonnel  management,  writhv 
honors,  energy,  general  business  back¬ 
ground  through  ownership,  stability, 
family  and  civic  work.  Box  616,  Edita 
&  Publisher. 

A  rtists-Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST 
20  years’  experience:  desires  editorial 
cartooning  job.  Have  brush — will  trard. 

Box  148,  Editor  Sc  Publisher 

NEWSPAPFSl  ART  DIREfTTOR 
Layout,  Art,  Production.  Copy. 

Box  508,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

TOP  LAYOUT  AND  PRODUCnON  MIS 
with  proven  record  seeks  change. 
Box  579.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Circulation 

HOME  DBXIVERY  EXPERT 
F\ill  knowledge  ABC  and  controlled. 
Strong  on  Carrier  and  Dealer  Training. 
Age  42.  Business  administration  bad- 
i^ound.  Write  Box  541,  Editor  Sc  Pub 
Usher. 

A’TTENTION  PUBLISHERS  I 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  16 
years’  experience  in  all  phases  of  cin 
culation  management  desires  more  of  s 
challenge.  Proven  ability  to  increase 
revenue  and  cut  department  cost.  Stronf 
on  carrier  and  mail  promotion,  mote 
routes,  street  sales  and  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  A.B.C..  Junior  Merchant  plat. 
Ago  28.  Prefer  15-M  to  30-M  claa 
west  of  Rockies,  Zone  9,  Resume  and 
references  on  request.  Box  502,  Edite 
Sc  Publisher, 

EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Managar 
for  medium  daily  or  second  spot  with 
future.  Know  all  phases  circulation- 
combination  and  competitive  papsn 
Reasonable  notice.  Prefer  Zones  4-6-84. 
Box  621,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


UPSTA’TE  NEW  YORK  OR  ZONE  1 
Young  (34)  family  man,  15  years’  cie 
culation.  Excellent  references.  Box  611. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  8uccesaf)d 
metropolitan  experience.  Elxcellent  in 
organizing-training.  Top  referenoss. 
Box  622,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Claisi fit'd  Adrertiiing 

TOP-NOTCH  I'KMALE  with  successful 
record  desires  to  relocate  Chart  area  #1 
or  #2-  Thoioutfh  workinft  knowledite 
every  phase  .0  tliissifierl.  Proficient  in 
sales  training,  ortranization  and  admin¬ 
istrative.  Eathiisiastic,  tcood  health,  un- 
encumberei!.  Interested  in  itosition 
where  ImckKround  and  experience  will 
lie  valuable  and  profitable.  Write  Box 
623.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 

EXPB31IENCED  NEWSMAN  offers 
services  as  full  or  part-time  corre¬ 
spondent  for  your  newspaper  or  publi- 
'  cation  in  Mexico.  Guaranty  accurate, 
well-informed,  important  news  stories. 
Write:  Apartado  Postal  13304.  Mexico 
1  D.F..  Mexico. 

Display  Adrertising 

ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Of  metropolitan  ABC  daily  over  50M 
circulation  wishes  to  relocate.  Top 
caliber  executive  with  extremely  un¬ 
usual  experience  obtained  in  three 
major  markets,  two  of  which  are  rated 
2tl  and  #2;  and  with  publications  that 
range  from  SOM  to  over  BOOM  circula-  | 
tion.  Exceptional  sales  and  revenue  I 
records  in  every  advei  tising  category,  | 
both  as  staff  man  and  later  as  man-  i 
agement.  under  the  most  difficult  con¬ 
ditions — always  the  underdog.  Excellent 
recommendations  from  some  of  the 
most  prominent  newspaiier  executives. 
Under  36.  married,  and  completely  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  types  of  newspaper 
advertising  sales  and  production,  in¬ 
cluding  national  and  roto.  Unusual 
I  circumstances  make  this  change  neces- 
I  sary  with  the  knowledge  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  my  publisher.  Any  i)osition 
apropos  to  my  abilities,  experience 
and  approximate  income  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Also,  national  rep  firms,  agen¬ 
cies  and  other  media.  Titles  are  not 
important. 

Box  615.  Editor  &  Publisher 


Display  Advertising 


AVAILABLE  IMMBIDIATELY I  Ad 
Sales  or  Working  Manager  —  daily  or 
weekly.  Wire:  Royal  Anderson.  1042 
"A"  St..  Sparks.  Nev..  for  return 
phone  call  to  you. 


Editorial 


EDITOR,  company  magazine.  Versatile, 
experienced.  B.A.,  family.  Box  607, 
Editor  &  Ftiblisher. 


MANAGING  OR  CITY  EDITOR  for 
medium-size  daily.  Thirteen  years*  edi¬ 
torial  experience.  Top  references.  Har¬ 
vard  graduate.  36.  Now  in-and  prefer- 
area  9.  Box  563,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER :  Imaginative  photo 
layouts.  Use  any  type  equipment.  ROP 
color.  Nine  years’  experience  news¬ 
paper  and  TV.  Additional  background 
in  commercial  and  portrait  photog¬ 
raphy.  Box  661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  FAST.  ABLE  COPYREADER.  Wide 
experience  on  large,  small  dailies. 

I  Single,  college.  Editor,  211  W.  Irvin, 
j  State  College,  Pa. 

FLORIDA  OPPORTUNITY,  preferably 
West  Coast,  sought  by  meticulous  edi¬ 
tor-manager  national  business  maga¬ 
zine,  daily  newspaper,  house  organ. 
Heavy  background;  now  employed.  In¬ 
terviews  Fort  Myers  area  November 
4-13.  Wire  or  write:  George  L,  Geiger, 
18  Brandtwood  Lane,  Stamford,  Conn. 
06903.  or  leave  message  at  Nautilus, 
Cape  Coral. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR,  Sunday  or  daily. 
Reader  and  ad  winning  content,  de¬ 
sign,  promotion  by  woman  with  metro¬ 
politan  experience,  enterprise  know¬ 
how.  Prefer  Eiast,  Midwest.  Box  671, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MINISTER  with  excellent  newspaper 
background  seeks  position  as  Religious 
News  Editor.  Box  691,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADYERTISINO  MANAGER-SALESMAN. 
Experienced  local,  national  accounts, 
layouts  and  makeup.  Family  man,  am¬ 
bitious.  Early  50's.  Box  491,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
Aggressive,  ambitious  space  salesman. 
Currently  employed.  Proven  record  of 
creative  sales.  Rmume  on  request.  Box 
603,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MARKCTING  ORIENTED  National 
Advertising  Manager  seeking  position 
with  newspaper  or  group  realizing  the 
need  for  sales  management  attuned  to 
the  computer  age.  Thorough  recognition 
of  the  need  for  and  wide  experience 
in  uw  of  research  in  sales.  Twenty 
years’  of  diversified  experience  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  have  brought  the 
realization  that  the  future  is  bright 
for  any  newspaper  if  it  keeps  abreast 
I  of  the  times. 

Complete  resume  on  request.  Excellent 
References.  Box  698.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  space 
salesman,  <lepnrtment  head,  contem¬ 
plating  relocation  smaller  community 
man  New  York  in  semi-retirement. 
Presently  employed.  No  ties.  Have 
splendid  knowledge  how  to  sell  space  -f- 
Kood  working  knowlecige  news  and 
critical  side.  Salary  relatively  unim¬ 
portant.  Box  643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


young  (36)  SALESMAN.  AssisUnt 
Manager.^  desires  opportunity  to  serve 
medium-sized  daily  as  manager  or 
larger  paper  as  assistant.  Family  man 
I  ^  community  leader  —  with  fringe 
benefits.  ^  would  like  wages,  too.  Will 
prove  ability  with  11  years’  display  ex- 
perience  on  10,000  daily;  two  years’ 
clauified  on  metropolitan  daily.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed.  Prefer  Ohio  area;  will 
consider  neighboring  states.  Call,  write, 
wire  direct  to:  David  A.  Lacy,  141 
R^h  Lane,  N.W.,  New  Philadelphia, 
Unio,  for  i>ersonal  interview. 

editor  8c  publisher 


SPK^  UP  BUSINESS  PAGES  with 
fact-digging,  lively,  analytical  writer. 
Strong  in  all  facets  of  finance,  retail, 
manufacturing,  management,  etc.  Nine 
years’  with  top  N.Y.  business  daily. 
Age  32.  Box  689,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WRITER-EDITOR  with  M.S.  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  ten  years’  experience  in 
newspaper  reporting  and  college  text¬ 
book  promotion  on  domestic  and  int’l 
level  is  anxious  to  join  a  growing 
company  in  a  challenging  editorial 
capacity  where  a  solid  writing  back¬ 
ground  is  vital.  Box  601,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  NOW  I  Matureci,  sober, 
long-experienced  wire  editor,  49.  Sound 
knowledge  of  makeup.  Experienced  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer.  Family  of 
three.  Box  624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESENTLY  EDITOR  of  award-win¬ 
ning  Marine  Corps  newspaper,  24-year- 
old  New  Englander  with  seven  years’ 
journalism  experience,  desires  position 
on  Zone  1  daily.  Elx|>erience  mainly  in 
sports ;  has  working  knowledge  of  pho¬ 
tography,  Available  early  December, 
Box  626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


r 

The  N.  Y.  Mirror  Is  Defunct 

but 

Arthur  Hallihurton  Lives  On! 

320  Riverside  Drive 
New  York  2S 
UNiversIty  5-«633 

Fiction  Editor,  Serials  Editor 
Syndicated  Crime-Feature  Writer 
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Editorial 

EDITOR,  young,  13  years’  wire,  feature 
service,  daily  experience,  seeks  man¬ 
aging  editorship  medium-size  daily. 
Holding  top  N.Y.  job  but  want  chal¬ 
lenge  of  putting  own  stamp  on  quality, 
growing  paper.  Zones  1.  2,  8,  9  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  Business  Magazine 
Editor  seeks  responsible  position.  Box 
647,  Editor  &  iKiblisher. 


REPORTER :  All-around  newsman, 

skilled  with  features,  seeks  writing 
HiK>t  demanding  top  performance.  Mid¬ 
thirties.  Journalism  degree,  family. 
Press  association,  daily  experience.  Box 
644,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER,  single,  25,  veteran,  B.A., 
seeks  return  to  native  Bast  after  2>/a 
years’  as  staffer  for  115-M  Midwest 
daily  on  jiolice,  general,  features  and 
rewrite.  Prefer  Zone  1  but  consider 
Zone  2  if  good  offer.  Box  627,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  M.S.  in  Journalism 
and  liberal  arts  B.A.,  plus  4  years’  ex- 
lierience  In  Blast  and  South,  ilesires 
work  on  medium  or  large  size  daily. 
Strong  experience  in  news,  features, 
photography  and  state  desk  work.  Age 
28.  single.  Box  628,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPOUTBR  -  EDITOR  -  PHOTOGRAI’IIER 
on  small  Southern  daily,  B.A.  from 
top  university  in  New  York.  Stifled  I 
Wants  to  use  potential  in  Zone  9. 
Salary  open.  Box  638,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THIRTY-YEIAR-OLD  British  News  Edi¬ 
tor  arriving  U.  S.  January  10th.  Over 
14  years’  substantial  editorial  experi¬ 
ence;  seeks  interviews  for  ilesk,  report¬ 
ing  job  Zone  1  or  2,  Presently  holding 
news  editor’s  spot  national  daily  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa.  Box  629,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  medium-sized  daily. 
EIxperienced  large.  .-:mall  dailies,  wire 
services.  Missouri  graduate,  37,  now 
in  area  2,  will  relocate.  Box  634,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  FLORID.A  NEWS  EXECUTIVE. 
ex|)erienced  in  writing,  including  edi¬ 
torials,  editing,  photography,  organizing 
and  managing  staff,  seeks  responsible 
imsition  with  newspaper  or  private  in¬ 
dustry,  Florida  only.  Box  631,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies  | 

*<iDITORsT^RipORfiRS^  I 

National  clearing  house  for  competent  ; 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge  | 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  ] 
HEADLINE  PEStSONNEIL  (Agency)  I 
66  W.  46  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6723  | 

Mechanical  | 


PHOTOENGRAVER  with  17  years’  all 
phases  ot  craft — also  composing  room 
exposure— desires  to  understudy  top- 
notch  newspaper  production  manager. 
Box  643,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCmON  PROBLEMS? 
All-around  man  wants  to  work  for 
progressive  medium  size  daily,  reduce 
unit  production  costs,  on  salary-bonus 
arrangement.  EIxperienced  old  and  new 
methods,  and  in  handling  people.  Knows 
and  appreciates  management’s  prob¬ 
lems.  Box  632,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


COLLEXJE  GRAD  with  1%  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  "entire  editorial  staff’’  of 
government  house  organ  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  in  PR.,  magazine  or  internal  com¬ 
munications,  Will  relocate.  Box  642, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MAN  WITH  10  YEARS’  Trade  Associ¬ 
ation  P.R.  experience;  seven  years 
newspaper  work :  and  well  paying  free 
lance  P.R.  business  seeks  Industrial 
or  Commercial  P.R.  Directorship  in 
chart  Area  1.  Write  Box  639,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


Statement  by: 

Charles 

McCabe, 

Publisher  of 
New  York  Mirror 

We  have  established  an 
employment  bureau  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  The 
Mirror  in  charge  of 
James  Baysinger.  We 
have  already  received 
scores  of  inquiries  and 
have  made  a  number  of 
placements. 

Among  those  employed 
on  The  Mirror  are  some 
exceptionally  able  and 
devoted  persons  whose 
talents  and  skills  cover 
the  entire  spectrum  of 
circulation,  clerical  and 
creative  activities.  As 
members  of  the  small¬ 
est,  most  highly  concen¬ 
trated  newspaper  staff 
in  New  York,  they  have 
consistently  been  called 
upon  for  extraordinary 
effort  and  performance. 

Our  employment  office 
has  been  set  up  to  pro¬ 
vide  all  necessary  data, 
including  sound  evalua¬ 
tion  by  management. 

Candidates  will  be 
matched  with  jobs. 
Resumes  will  be  avail¬ 
able  upon  request. 

NEW  YORK  MIRROR 

235  East  45th  Street 
New  York,  New  York,  10017 
Telepbcne-A.C.  212— Murray  Hill  2-1000 
Elxtenaions  330,  331,  332 
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By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Counteracting  the  Myth 


HEADS  UP  FUN — Sponsoring  a  contest  for  children,  with  prizes  for  Hm 
best  pressmen's  hats,  the  Union  City  (N.J.)  Hudson  Dispatch  had  somt 
Newspaper  Week  fun  with  its  readers.  Above,  Frank  Turtu  and  Jim 
Malady  of  the  ad  staff  show  off  their  hats. 


IN  WONDERLAND— Researchers 
discovered  that  the  carpenter  (of 
The  Walrus  and  The  Carpenter  in 
Alice  in  Wonderland)  wears  e 
pressman's  square  hat. 


PILLBOX,  inspired  by  Jackie  Ken¬ 
nedy's  fashion,  was  designed  in 
the  Dispatch  office,  the  model 
wearing  a  mask  of  the  First  Lady. 


half  times  the  number  that  dis-  for  the  last  18  years. 
appeared  through  merger.  ...  In  spite  of  the  big  city  casual- 

“The  new  daily  papers,  for  ties  of  this  era,  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Salant  remarked  that 
the  most  part,  have  sprung  up  the  competition  from  television  memoirs  and  documentary  fea- 
in  the  mushrooming  suburban  for  the  readers’  time  and  the  tures  were  “justified  and  ethi- 
areas.  There’s  no  doubt  that  the  advertisers’  dollars,  there  are  cal,”  but  underlined  that  CBS 
number  of  cities  with  only  one  more  daily  newspapers  today  would  not  pay  for  exclusive 
daily  newspaper  has  been  stead-  than  there  were  in  1944-45  and  rights  on  hard  news  stories  as 
ily  increasing.  However,  at  the  their  daily  circulation  has  in-  it  is  a  “disservice  to  journalism 
same  time  the  number  of  cities  creased  by  many  millions.  and  to  the  public.” 

with  one  or  more  daily  news-  ^  “I  would  rather  get  my 

papers  has  also  been  increasing  scoops,”  he  said,  “by  good  hard 

owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  Salant  Calls  Checkbook  digging  and  legitimate  report- 
paper  where  there  was  no  daily  w  m  ‘IV  ctmr’  ^8®  rather  than  by  a  preclusive 

at  all.”  journalism  Iiasiy  unzipping  of  the  purse. 

Professor  Markham’s  figures  Richard  S.  Salant,  president  of  “When  we  start  treating  news 
are  undoubtedly  correct  but  we  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  stories  like  baseball  or  football 
think  a  more  realistic  picture  of  News,  said  some  harsh  words  games,  and  bid  for  them  as 
the  newspaper  business  is  ob-  last  week  about  “checkbook  though  they  were  sports  rights, 
tained  by  examining  only  the  journalism.”  journalism  is  in  trouble.” 
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YOU’RE  BACK 
IN  PRODUCTION 

WITH  AUTOSEHER  “BACK-UP”  TAPE  CONTROL 


The  electronic  Star  AutoSetter,  for  tape-  The  new  “back-up”  button  also  makes 

operated  Linotypes  and  Intertypes,  is  it  possible  to  place  the  reader  in  the  per- 

now  more  versatile  than  ever.  A  new  forator  room,  where  it  will  transmit  tape 

“back-up”  button,  to  speed  production,  signals,  via  cable,  to  the  AutoSetter  con- 

has  been  added  as  optional  equipment.  sole  and  the  tape-controlled  linecasting 

When  a  line  “squabbles,”  the  machine  machine.  By  means  of  the  new  “back- 

monitor  can  reverse  the  tape  and  reset  up”  button,  and  the  other  AutoSetter 

the  line,  by  a  touch  of  the  new  button.  push-buttons  on  the  machine,  the  moni- 

In  IV2  seconds,  the  tape  returns  to  the  tor  maintains  control  of  the  remotely 

beginning  of  the  line.  Any  number  of  positioned  reader, 

lines  may  be  reset  on  “back-up”  signals  Because  tape  signals  are  transmitted 
from  the  monitor.  Productive  time  is  in-  directly  from  the  perforator  room  to  the 

creased  because  tape  handling  during  a  linecasting  machine,  other  transmission 
“take”  is  eliminated.  devices  are  no  longer  required. 

Full  details  of  the  flexible  Star  AutoSetter  system  are  available 


Primed  ih  U.S.A. 


BRANCH:  1327  BROADWAY.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

AGENCIES:  CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER 
STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.,  MONTREAL  AND  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 
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Bill  Lumpkin,  right,  swaps  locker  room  talk  with  James  Sharman,  Howard  College  athletic  direct 


Bill  Lumpkin  of  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald 


—He  could  pass  for  an  Alabama  tackle 

Put  a  football  uniform  on  <)-2,  215  lb.  Bill  Lumpkin,  and  he  could 
pass  for  an  Alabama  tackle. 

Sports  editor  of  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  Bill’s  home  is 
the  press  box,  the  press  table,  the  locker  room.  Year  around  his 
face  and  by-line  can  be  found  at  most  major  sports  events  in 
Birmingham  and  the  south. 

A  second-generation  Post-Herald  staffer  (his  mother  works  in 
the  business  office).  Bill  began  newspapering  in  1942  at  age  15. 
In  the  ensuing  20  years  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
.\labama,  served  in  the  army,  acquired  a  wife,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  and  became  sports  editor  of  the  Post-Herald. 


Like  most  sports  editors  Bill  has  written  about  the  great  an 
near-great  and  covered  many  a  thrilling  event.  His  favorite st or 
however,  remains  a  hospital  interview  with  an  obscure  au 
racer  who  had  been  burned  so  badly  he  required  11  skin  graft 

This  tenderly  written  article  was  typical  of  Bill,  w'ho  is  prou 
of  his  reputation  for  friendliness  and  fairness. 

Bill’s  pages  play  no  favorites.  If  the  event  is  news  it’s  c 
ered.  In  recent  years  local  coverage  of  all  sports  has  inert 

Bill  used  to  be  quite  a  softball  pitcher.  Now  he  actively  p 
ticipates  in  only  golf  and  bowling,  leaving  more  rigorous  sp 
to  the  athletes  he  writes  about  for  his  morning  paper  read 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS' 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 

OM*ral  Ad*«rH*ina  Da^.  . . .  230  Park  Ava.,  Naw  Tark  City  ChUaia  San  PranclMa  La*  Angalas  Datrait  CIncinnaN  PhHadalphia  DaHa* 
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